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THE  BACKGROUND  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 
IN  CANADA 


The  extent  and  nature  of  vocational  education  in  any 
country  depends  largely  upon  the  industries  of  the  nation  and 
the  occupations  of  the  people®  Commercial  education  naturally 
flourishes  In  the  business  centres  where  the  demand  arises 
for  secretaries,  accountants,  and  stenographers® 

The  last  official  estimate  of  Canada fs  population*  made 
in  1957,  was  11*120,000® ( 1)  Sixty  years  ago  only  19® 58#  of 
the  people  of  Canada  lived  in  towns  and  cities*  In  1900  the 
percentage  had  risen  to  37 In  1931*  when  the  last  regular 
census  was  compiled,  the  urban  dwellers  outnumbered  the  rural 
dwellers  for  the  first  time*  in  1871  Canada  had  14  cities, 

49  towns*  and  154  villages %  in  1931  there  were  112  cities, 

476  towns,  and  1,017  villages® (2} 

This  change  in  population  has  natura&ly  been  of  great 
importance  to  commercial  education®  In  rural  areas  there  Is 
little  commercial  education,  partly  because  there  Is  little 
demand  for  such  specialized  education,  but  mainly  because 
money  Is  not  usually  available  to  supply  the  equipment  needed* 
Commercial  education  is  centred  In  the  areas  where  business 
Is  carried  on  —  the  larger  towns  and  cities®  The  increasing 
number  of  urban  dwellers  reflects  Canada »s  increasing 
importance  as  a  manufacturing  and  trading  nation© 


1®  Ca^cda  1930g  g< 
2b  Ibid  pp®  12-1.5 
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Commercial  education  has  expanded  with  Canada’s  business 
importance,  although  it  has  not  always  kept  pace  with  it*  The 
proportion  of  students  in  our  schools  taking  commercial  courses 
in  Canada  is  fur  less  than  that  in  highly- industrialised  and 
commercialized  areas  such  as  Great  Britain  and  the  eastern 
United  States* 

In  the  Maritime  Pio  vincos  there  are  011I7  a  few  centres 
of  large  population,  and  the  demand  for  commercial  education 
is  not  very  great*  There  are  only  five  cities  with  populations 
over  20,000  and  fourteen  with  populations  from  5,000  to  20,000* 
Quebec  has  seven  cities  with  populations  over  25,000,  with 
Montreal  having  nearly  a  million  people*  Ontario  lias  fourteen 
cities  with  populations  over  20,000  and  forty-six  with  popu¬ 
lations  between  5000  and  20,000*  Ontario  and  Quebec  have 
the  larger  centres  of  business,  and  therefore  the  need  for 
commercial  education  is  greater  in  these  provinces  than  in 
any  of  the  others*  The  three  prairie  provinces  have  only 
five  cities  of  over  20,000  population  and  eleven  cities  with 
population  between  5,000  and  20,000*  The  demand  for  commercial 
education  is  comparatively  small,  as  the  population  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  agricultural*  In  British  Columbia,  in  contrast, 
much  mere  than  half  the  population  is  made  up  of  urban  dwellers, 
Wuth  Vancouver,  Canada3s  great,  western  seaport,  being  a  great 
commercial  centre*  Thus  commercial  education  assumes  more 
importance  in  British  Columbia  than  in  the  other  western 
provinces* 


' 
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The  State  and.  Commercial  Education 
The  British  North  America  Act  provided,  specifically 
that  education  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provinces, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  native  Indian  population®  This  means 
that  each  province  has  developed  its  own  educational  system, 
and  in  effect,  we  have  nine  separate  and. distinct  school 
systems  in  Canada*  However,  the  general  features  are  very 
much  the  same  in  each  province*  Public,  elementary,  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  serve  the  populations  of  each  province,  financed  by 
local  taxation  and  provincial  grants*  Each  province  has  boon 
free  to  organize  any  special  schools  that  it  wishes 3  vocational, 
technical,  agricultural, or  commercial,  or  to  include  special 
courses  of  this  sort  in  the  regular  schools©  The  Dominion 
Government  has  provided  certain  grants  to  encourage  special 
types  of  education!  first  in  aid  of  agricultural  education, 
later  in  aid  of  technical  education,  and  more  recently  for  the 
training  of  unemployed  youth© 

Commercial  education  has  received  some  aid  from  The 
Technical  Education  Act  of  1919a  This  Act  provided  a  sum 
of  ton  million  dollars  to  be  expended  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  on  the  basis  of  a  dollar-for-dollar  sharing  with  the 
provinces  of  expenditures  to  establish  and  support  technical 
schools*  Commercial  education  came  under  the  operation  of 
this  Act  in  cases  where  it  was  included  in  the  courses  of 
vocational  and  technical  schools*  At  the  end  of  the  ten- 
year  period  only  Ontario  had  been  able  to  earn  her  full  share 
of  this  subsidy,  so  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  extended  for 


A 


five  years  to  1934,  when  a  further  extension  was  made*  In 
1929  the  provinces  received  $1,152,165  from  the  Dominion 
Government  under  the  operation  of  this  legislation*  In  1936, 
when  only  ITova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan  wore  aided, 
$90,784  was  paid  out0  Another  act  of  1931  which  proposed  a 
grant  of  $750,000  a  year  for  fifteen  years  was  never  put  into 
effect# 

Generally  speaking,  the  provinces  have  been  slow  in 
providing  facilities  for  commercial  education*  Up  to  1900, 
and  even  after  that  date,  there  was  a  marked  prejudice 

> 

against  any  kind  of  practical . education#  Bookkeeping  was 
a  general  exception  to  this,  being  regarded  as  part  of  a 
general  education#  When  commercial  training  for  vocational 
purposes  was  required,  this  work  was  done  by  private  business 
colleges,  which  have  flourished  since  the  first  one  was  opened 
in  Ontario  in  1860*  These,  private  business  colleges  have  always 
taught  purely  vocational  courses  to  prepare  students  for 
positions  as  stenographers,  secretaries,  and  bookkeepers*  They 
have  been  able  to  retain  much  of  their  popularity  because  they 
usually  .require  no  particular  educational  standards  for  entrance, 
and  were,  until  quite  recently,  the  most  rapid  means  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  an  office  position*. 

The  prejudice  against  commercial  education  In  the  public 
schools  died  out  slowly,  but  it  was  not  until  well  into  the 
present  century  that  vocational,  or  so-called  v practical 
subjects'7,  were  widely  accepted  as  a  legitimate  field  for 


publicly  supported  education*  As  early  as  1871  tho  pioneer 


educationalist*  Dr.  Egerton  Rye r son, argued  for  commercial 
education  in  the  schools*  and  by  18S0  Ontario  had  a  course 
known  as  the  "Commercial  Course”®  In  most  provinces 


commercial  education  preceded  other  types  of  vocational 
education,  and  it  lias  usually  enjoyed  great  popularity*  For 
vocational  education  of  all  types*  the  years  from  1000  to  1920 
were  years  of  organization;  those  from  1920'  to  1930  were  years 
of  expansion*  and  those  from  1930  on  have  been  years  of  con¬ 
solidation®  From  1920  to  1930  there  was  a  period  of  comparative 
prosperity  and  ease  of  financing®  Local  authorities  were  able, 
with  the  aid  of  provincial  and  federal  grants,  to  embark  on 
building  programs  of  considerable  magnitude®  In  this  develop¬ 
ment,  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  new  types  of  schools. 


mainly  vocational®  Commercial  education  shared  prominently 
in  the  expansion  pf  this  period©  Since  1930  many  school 
districts'  have  been  forced  to  curtail  expenditures*  and 
progress  has  not  been  so  spectacular©  However,  commercial 
education  has  progressed  steadily  in  most  of  the  provinces* 
and  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases  have  commercial  schools*  once 
organized*  been  closed© 

In  the  following  chapters*  the  development  of  com-  > 
mercial  education  in  each  of  the  provinces  will  be  reviewed. 


II 


CHAPTER 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO 
Education  in  Ontario  Before  1873. 


Ontario  was  the  cradle  of  education  in  Canada,  but  the 
birth  of  the  school  system  did  not  take  place  without  an  acute 
struggle.  Educational  beginnings  reflect  the  factional  strug¬ 
gles  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  responsible  government® 

As  early  as  1807  the  Grammar  School  Act  was  gassed*  It 
represented  the  wishes  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  governing 
party,  the  aristocratic  group  which  became  known  as  the  Family 
Compact.  These  Grammar  Schools  were  set  up  mainly  for  the 
children  of  the  upper  class,  and  they  followed  the  model  of  the 
English  classical  schools  in  stressing  Latin  and  Greek  and  pre¬ 
paring  students  for  the  University.  In  practice  these  schools 
became  the  schools  of  a  class,  and  were  used  stubbornly  as  one 
of  the  weapons  by  which  this  class  attempted  to  maintain  its 
influence© 

In  3.316  the  opponents  of  the  aristocratic  group  were  able 
to  pass  a  Common  School  Act  'championed  by  dissenters  in  both 
politics  and  religion.  These  Common  Schools  were  at  the  element 
ary  level  and  were  intended  for  the  common  people.  In  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  which  were  secondary  schools. 

This  organization  of  education  at  two  levels  has  died  out  very 
slowly  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  still  continued,  in  part  at 
least. 
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Following  the  Act  of  Union  of  1340;,  Egerton  Ryerson 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Education*  He  bogan  a  campaign 
for  extension  of  tho  common  school  system*  He  framed  the 
Common  school  j\ct  of  1350,  which  provided  for  organization 
of  free  school  districts  with  optional  local  assessment  and 
government  aid*  From  1350  to  1371  the  ratepayers  of  each 
district  decided  anpally  whether  the  school  of  the  district 
should  be  free  or  supported  partly  by  fees  levied  on  une  pupils© 
By  1371  about  4000  of  the  4500  public  school  districts  had 
accepted  the  principle  of  free  education© 

Up  to  1371  there  was  little  commercial  education  in 
Ontario*  A  few  private  schools  which  taught  commercial  subjects 
appeared  quite  early.,  among  them  the  British  American  Business 
College  of  Toronto,  which  was  established  in  1360*  Bookkeeping 
was  one  of  the  subjects  taught  in many  of  the  early  schools*  In 
an  article  entitled  ?* Commercial  Education  in  Ontario'”  ,  Dr®  'XU  G* 
Bennett,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  states  that  in  1850  there  were  617  schools  in  which 
Bookkeeping  was  taught©  Changes  in  the  school  system  always  had 
to  be  made  against  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Family  Compact 
Group*  In  an  article  entitled  ”?he  Else  of  Commercial  Education 

•j 

in  Ontario-',  Paul  Moreland  remarks  that  when  the  subject  of  free 
schools  was  brought  up  at  a  meeting  in  Barrie  in  the  fifties,  a 
Family  Compact  champion  is  said  to  have  retorted,  *,5rhat  do  you 
need  such  schools  for?  There  will  always  be  enough  well-educated 
Old  Countrymen  to  transact  all  public  business,  and  we  can 
the  Canadians  to  clean  up  the  bush”© 
m «  '~fxie" '  S  cnool1  •“  Oc  tober",  loot 


lca\u 


The  School  Law  Improvement  Act  of  1371 
In  October  1S71  Dr.  S.  Ryerson  submitted.  Ms  Annual 
Report  for  1370.  Section  XX  of  this  is  headed  w General 
Remarks  on  The  School  Law  Improvement  Act  of  1371".  In  the 
course  of  this  section  he  summarizes  the  need  for  educational 


reform  as  follows; 

lo  The  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  Free  Schools. 

2.  Declaring  the  necessity  for,  as  well  as  the  riant  by 
law  of  every  child  to  attend  school,  thus  recognizing 
the  principle  of  "Compulsory  education" ® 

3o  Prescribing  a  more  systematical  and  comprehensive, 

yet  practical  course  of  study  for  each  class  of  pupils 
in  our  schools-- including'  the  introduction  of  the  npw 
subjects  of  Agriculture,  Commercial  Instruction, 

Mechanics,  ‘Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  and  Natural  History 
into  the  course  of  study  for  the  schools*  (1) 

Another  section  of  his  Annual  Report  is  headed  "Facilities 

For  Giving  a  Practical  Commercial  education  in  the  Schools"® 

One  of  the  felt  wants  in  our  system  of  public  and 
High  Schools  has  been  facilities  for  giving  boys 
instruction  in  matters  relating  to  commercial  and 
business  transactions®  That  want  has  been  supplied® 
and  both  in  the  High  and  Public  School  Law  provision 
has  been  made  for  giving  pupils  instruction  in  subjects 
relating  to  commercial  education.  For  years  this  sub¬ 
ject  lias  received  attention  in  Model  Schools  of  Ontario, 
and  boys  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  in  Bookkeeping 
and  other  kindred  branches,  so  as  to  fit  them  at  once 
for  practical  work  in  the  counting  house  and  other 
departments  of  mercantile  life.  The  result  has  been 
that  boys  trained  there  have  been  much  sought  after 
by  merchants  and  others.  In  the  schools  generally, 
beyond  a  little  theoretical  bookkeeping,  no  special 
attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  commercial  subjects 5 
but  in  the  new  programme  of ■ study  prescribed  for  the 
schools,  pupils  are  required; 

1.  To  be  practically  acquainted  with  compound  and 
Conjoined  Proportion,  and  with  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  including  Practice,  Percentage, 

Insurance,  Commission,  Brokerage,  Purchase  and 
Sale  .of  Stock,  Custom  House  Business,  Assessment 
of  Taxes  and  Interest© 


,  Annual  Report  1871  .Section  XX 


' 


. 


a 


5. 

4. 


to  know  the  definition  of  the  various  account 
books  used,*  To  ■understand  the  relation  between 
Debit  and  Credit  and  the  difference  between  Single 
and  Double  Entry,, 

To  know  how  to  make  original  entries  in  the  books 
used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  Invoice  Book,  Salos 
Book,  Cash  Book,  and  Day  Book* 

To  be  able  to  journalise  any  ordinary  transaction,  and 
to  be  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  various  accounts 
in  the  Ledger,  and  with  the  mode  of  conducting  and 
closing  them® 

5®  To  be  familiar  with  the  forms  of  ordinary  commercial 
paper,  such  as  Promissory  Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts  . 
for  the  payment  of  money,  etcc, 

6C  In  the  English  Course  for  the  High  schools,  pupils 
wd.  e  —  eg, — so  oe  acquainted  watn  Comruercxal  forms 
ana  as^0es,  sue.  v.Lu_e  practical  Telegraphy®  ^1) 

Thus  does  Dr®  Ryerson  outline  what  might  be  described  as 

Ontario  *  s  first  plan  for  commercial  education® 

The  school  Law  Improvement  Act  brought  in  a  new  era  for 

commercial  education,  particularly  as  it  was  the  first  step 

in  introducing  what  might  be  called  vocational  educations, 

This  was  a  step  that  was  in  complete  opposition  .to  the 

classical  tradition  in  education  that  had  been  fostered 

by  the  Grammar  Schools® 

A  definite  part  of  Dr®  Ryerson® s  plan  was  the  organis¬ 
ation  of  High  Schools®  The  Grammar  Schools  had  by  that  time 
become  much  like  the  Common  Schools  except  that  they  were 
the  schools  of  the  upper  class  and  taught  a  little  Latin 
and  C-reek®  The  new  High  schools  wore  intended  to  take 

,  •  i 

students  who  had  been  well  grounded  In  the  common  schools 
and  prepare  them  for  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  occupations  and  for  filling  public  offices  such  as 
legislators,  and  members  of  local  councils,  etc®  as  well. 
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those  schools  wero  intended  to  teach  the  languages,  such 
as  Latin,,  Greek,  French  and  German,  and  other  subjects 
required  in  preparation  Tor  University* 

In  addition  to  the  High  schools,  the  Grammar 
Schools  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  Collegiate  Institutes, 
Intended  mainly  as  a  link  between  the  Public  schools  and  the 
University®  According  to  the  regulations  set  up  at  this 
time  any  High  School  could  be  recognised  as  a  collegiate 


Institute  if  it  had 


daily  av  erage  attendance  of  at  least 


60  boys  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  at  least  four  masters  who 
dove ted  the  whole  of  their  time  to  teaching  in  the  Institute* (1) 
At  that  time  the  commercial  subjects  were  taught 
mainly  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  hook  classes  of  the  Common 
Schools*  In  tills  same  Annual  Report  Dr*  Ryerson  says  that 
12423  students  in  Common  schools  took  Bookkeeping,  while  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  1656  wore  enrolled  in  Bookkeeping  and 
Commercial  Transactions®  After  1880,  due  to  the  immaturity 
of  the  pupils  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  students 
who  remained  in  school  until  the  fifth  and  Sixth  Books,  Dr* 
Ryerson  began  to  discourage  commercial  instruction  in  the 
Common  Schools  and  encourage  it  in  the  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes*  In  1385  there  were  4S94-  High  School 
students  in  Bookkeeping,  which  was  43$  of  the  registrations  (2) 
By  1839  this  had  grown  to  13116  or  70$  of  the  whole  attendance* 
In  the  same  year  17566  Public  school  students  took  Bookkeeping, 
but  this  was  only  5*71$  of  the  registration* (4)  In  1885  a 


*1®  Annual  Report  l870,  p«  65 
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"Commercial  Option”  was  introduced  into  the  High  school* 
and  a  Commercial  Diploma  was  provided  for*  This  commercial 
option  was  an  extra  subject  for  those  who  took  it*  as  they 
were  required  to  carry  all  the  subjects  of  the  lower  school 
with  it*  Thus*  although  the  commercial  diploma  marks  a 
stage  in  the  progress  of  commercial  education*  the  students 
who  took  this  option  carried  such,  a  heavy  course  that  many 
were  discouraged® 

In  1890*  under  Departmental  Regulations”  *  a  Course 
of  Studies  for  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes 
was  issued®  The  course  was  to  consist  of  four  Forms •  A 
"Commercial  Course”  was  provided  in  the  First  Form*  hut  it 
was  stated  that  it  might  be  continued  in  the  higher  forms* 

The  subjects  of  the  Commercial  Course  were  Writing*  Precis 
writing  and  Indexing*  Bookkeeping*  single  and  double  entry* 
Commercial  Forms  *  and  general  Business  Transactions® (1) 
Although  not  listed  in  this  Course*  many  schools  were  teachir 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting*  which  apparently  was  introduced 
about  1390 « 

Much  more  important  for  the  development  of  commercial 
education  was  the  sotting  up  by  the  Education  Act  of  1391  of 
requirements  for  training  of  special  commercial  teachers  and 
the  granting  of  a  Commercial  Specialist *s  certificate®  This 
Certificate  is  still  granted*  although  the  requirements  have 
naturally  changed  considerably*  The  important  point  at  that 
time  was  that  this  Specialists  Certificate  was  the  first 


seen  towaras  separaoar 
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organizing  commercial  departments  and  the  later  commercial 
schools*  The  Annual  Report  of  1892  lists  students  taking 
Bookkeeping  as  2027  In  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools., 
18959  In  Public  Schools,  and  15586  in  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes.  (1) 


Commercial  Education  At  The  Begiriing  of  The  Century 
In  the  Annual  Report  of  1900  there  is  a  section  in 
the  General  Remarks  of  Richard  liar  court,  Minister  of  Education, 
entitled  "Commercial  Education"®  In  this  section,  the  Minister 
summarizes  the  state  of  commercial  education  in  Ontario  at 
that  time® 

for  many  years  provision  has  been  made  in  the  High  and 
Public  School  courses  of  study  for  Instruction  in  what 
concerns  a  business  education®  Too  often  there  appears 
to  be  considerable  misconception  respecting  the  branches 
which  should  constitute  a  commercial  education®  It  is 
sometimes  thoughtlessly  assumed  that  a  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  is  all  that  Is  necessary  to  fit  a  student 
for  mercantile  pursuits®  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  that  instruction  in  composition,  geography, 
arithmetic,  literature  etc®  Is  essential  to  everyone 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life®  Some  elementary 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  important  for  everyone,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  calling  in  life  that  may  bo  pursued© 

The  farmer  and  the  mechanic  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  accounts,  a'nd,  therefore,  a  course  is  prescribed  for 
the  Fifth  Form  of  the  Public  .Schools  and  the  First  Form 
of  the  High  Schools,  which  should  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  urge  the  one  who  intends  to 
matriculate  in  the  university,  or  take  up  some  profession, 
to  omit  the  elementary  commercial  course  prescribed®  To 
meet  the  purposes  of  students  who  have  in  view  some 
mercantile  pursuit,  an.  advanced  course  is  prescribed. 

Tills  embraces  a  somewhat  extended  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
and  commercial  transactions,  a  better  acquaintance  with 
elementary  mathematics,  English,  and  geography,  and  a  * 
course  in  stenography,  together  with  provision  for  type¬ 
writing,  which  has  in  recent  years  become  so  important 
in  connection  with  business®  A  reference  to  the  require¬ 
ments  given  In  the  High  School  curriculum  will  readily 
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show  the  objects  of  the  two  courses  mentioned*  It  will 
avoid  confusion  if  the  difference  in  the  purposes  of 
the  elementary  and  the  advanced  commercial  courses  are 
not  overlooked*  By  reference  to  the  statistical  tables 
it  will  be  seen  that  10605  pupils  in  the  High  Jckools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  took  up  the  commercial  course*  (1) 

In  this  some  Annual  Report  of  1900  there  is  quoted  part 

of  an  address  delivered  by  President  Allot  of  Harvard  University, 

in  which  this  American  University  official  pointed  out  the 

faults  of  commercial  courses  as  they  then  existed  in  the  United 

States*  This  address  of  President  Pilot  is  so  significant  in 

its  insistence  upon  the  need  of  a  sound  cultural  education  for 

commercial  students  that  it  has  a  very  modern  sound  today  when 

modern  commercial  curricula  are  stressing  this  very  need* 

The  phrase  n Commercial  education'5  Is  likely  to  remind 
an  American  of  the  commercial  course  in  a  public  high 
school  or  of  the  fictitious  banks,  offices,  and  shops 
of  the  private  school  called  a  commercial  college®  The 
so-called  commercial  course  In  an  American  high  school 
is  almost  universally  a  course  hopelessly  inferior  to 
the  other  courses,  being  made  up  by  substituting  book¬ 
keeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  and  commercial  arith¬ 
metic  for  some  of  the  language,  history,  mathematics, 
or  science  of  the  classical  or  English  scientific 
course*  This  course  exists  in  our  public  schools  because, 
it  has  for  committeemen  and  parents  a  practical  sound* 

' It  seems  as  if  the  child  who  had  learned  a  little  about 
these  technical  subjects  might  be  better  able  to  earn 
Its  living  earlier  than  the.  child  who  had  only  studied 
languages,  history,  mathematics,  and  science*  Per' the 
purposes  of  mental  training  or  of  mental  power  getting 
this  course  is  never  to  bo  recommended,  and  it  Is  rare 
that  the  slight  knowledge  of  these  arts  acquired  by 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  proves  to  be  of  much  use 
to  them  in  winning  a  livelihood*  The  so-called  commercial 
schools  supplement  for  many  young  people  a  defective 
elementary  education,  but  they  seldom  train  anybody  for 
service  above  that  of  a  clerk*  It  is  not  of  any  such 
training  that  I  propose  to  speak® 

I  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
chief  features  of  a  commercial  education  capable  of 
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preparing  non  and  women  for  much  more  than  narrow 
retail  trading.  An  indispensable  element  in  the  "brain¬ 
ing  I  'save  in  view  is  a  sound  secondary  education— 
that  u. as  an  education  in  a  first-rate  school,,  public, 
endowed,  or  private,  which  occupies  the  whole  school 
time  from  io  to  18  years  of  age.  Tills  secondary 
education  should  include  the  modern  languages,  an 
essential  part  of  a  good  preparation  for  the  higher 
walks  of  business  life.  It  may  or  may  not  include 
Latin  and  Greek.  Thus  the  German  non-classical 
secondary  education  is  a  very  substantial  preparation 
for  business  life,  although  it  includes  no  technical 
subjects  whatever.  It  deals  with  modern  languages, 
including  the  native  tongue,  the  elementary  mathematics, 
history,  and  science,  both  pure  and  applied.  For 
international  commercial  life  in  English- speaking  countries 
a  good  knowledge  cl  three ' languages  besides  English  is 
desirable,  namely,  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  A  read¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  languages  will  ordinarily  suffice 
for  principals,  but  for  travelling  agents  or  agents 
resident  abroad,  a  speaking  knovzledge  of  at  least  two  of 
these  languages  is  desirable.  Tills  knowledge  should  be 
acquired  at  the  secondary  school.  (1) 

In  organizing  commercial  courses  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century,  the  authorities  kept  in  mind  this  need  for  a  sound 
basis  in  a  general  education,  although  the  courses  before  1911 
were  all" more  or  less  incomplete. 

In  1901  the  Department  issued  under  regulations  and 
Circulars  in  the  Annual  Report  new  Courses  of  study  for  public 
and  high  Schools  and  now  regulations  for  the  commercial  Special¬ 
ist’s  Certificate.  (2)  These  regulations  repealed  all  former 
regulations.  Under  Schedule  A  the  course  for  Public  Schools 
is  given.  In  Form  7  'Bookkeeping  is  a  subject  of  study.  The 
description  of  the  course  iss 

n Bookkeeping  by  single  and  double  entry$  commercial 
forms,  such  as  drafts,  notes  and  cheques^  general 
business  transactions.  The  bookkeeping,  shall  be 
specially  suitable  for  farmers  and  artisans  or  for 
retail  merchants  and  general  traders • r-5 

1.  Annual  Eepor t',HuD , pp7  Tk T Tf . :BTnTT~ 
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Schedule  B  is  the  course  for  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes.  The  Course  of  Study  is  divided  into  Four  Forms* 

In  Form  I  Bookkeeping  is  an  optional  subject  and  the  description 
of  tho  subject  is  the  sane  as  Shat  for  Form  V  of  the  Public 
Schools.  Stenography  is  also  an  option— Tho  elements  of 
Pitman *s  System”.  In  Form  II  both  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography 
are  optional  subjects.  Under  Bookkeeping  the  description  of 
the  course  is, 

'^Single  and  double  entry,  business  forms,  usages,  and 
correspondence.  The  Tdnclpal  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
nay  arrange  any  other  course  In  Bookkeeping  that  In 
their  opinion  is  better  adapted  to  the  interests  of 
the  pupils  taking  up  the  subject©” 

Forms  III. and  IV  included  no  commercial  subjects. 

Schedule  C  of  the  Course  of  study  deals  with  the 
Commercial  Diploma  Course.  This  was  the  ” advanced  course” 
referred  to  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  1900,  and  had 


apparently  been  first  sot  up  in  the  late  nintiss* 


revises 


in  schedule  C,  the  Course  bad  two  parts.  Fart  I  was  the  same  - 
as. part  I  of  the  Junior  Leaving  Course.  The  subjects  of  the 
Junior  Leaving  Course  were  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration, 
English  Grammar,'  English  Composition,  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Canada.  Part  II  embraced  the  following  commercial  subjects $ 
Bookkeeping  and  writing.  Commercial  Transactions,  Business  Forms 
and  Usages,  Stenography  (Theory),  and  Stenography  (Dictation)® 

The  Department  at  that  time  provided  an  examination  in  both 

•1 

parts  of  this  course.  In  Stenography  the  students  were  required 
to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  50  words  per  minute  and  to 
transcribe  this  into  longhand  at  the  rate  of  12  words  per  minute® 


- 
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Schedule  D  save  the  requirements  for  the  Course  For 
Commercial  Specialists#  The  subjects  were  Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Banking,  Business  Forms, 

Laws  of  Business,  and  Stenography®  In  Stenography  the  candid¬ 
ates  were  required  to  take  dictation  at  60  words  per  minute  and 


transcribe  to  longhand  at  12  words  per  minute#  The  require¬ 
ments  were  very  low,  judged  by  modern  required  standards# 
Elsewhere  in  the  Regulations  and  Circulars  it  was  provided  that: 

Any  person  who  passes  an  examination  in  the  subjects 
set  forth  in  Schedule  D— course-  for  Commercial 
Specialists—  and  who  is  the  holder  of  a  High  School 
Assistant 5 s  Certificate  obtained  either  before  or 
after  passing  such  examination,  shall  bo  entitled  to 
a  Commercial  Specialist’s  Certificate#  (1) 

It  is  very  Interesting  to  note  that  983  took  Typewriting 
in  24  High  Schools  in  1900,  although  the  Course  of  Study  makes 
no  reference  to  it# (2)  The  number  ox*  schools  giving  the  subject 
and  the  number  of  students  taking  it  increased. rapidly  In  the 


next  few  years#  In  1904  there  were  3173  taking  Typewriting  in 
the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes# (3) 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century  there  was  little 
change  In  commercial  education#  In  1903  Stenography  and 
Typewriting  were  added  to  the  Fifth  Form  of  the  Public  School 
Course  as  options0(4)  In  the  same  year  it  was  provided  that 


the  departmental  examinations  in  the  Commercial  diploma  Course 
were  to  be  dropped,  but  School  Boards  could  Issue  diplomas  on 
the  course  which  had  been  prescribed  for  Parts  I  and  II  of  the 
Commercial  Diploma  or  on  such  modifications  of  it  as  were 
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approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education. ( 1)  Thus  in  1004  no 
examinations  were  set  by  the  Department,  although  the  statistics 
record  that  5066  students  took  the  Special  Commercial  Course. (0) 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  Department  of  Education 
dropped  these  examinations,  responsibility  for  them  was  taken 
by  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association, 
this  Commercial  Section  having  been  organized  by  a  small  group 
of  commercial  teachers  in  1895©  Another  development  of  these 
years  was  the  establishment  of  Continuation  schools,  a  type 
of  school  which  Is  still  quite  common  in  Ontario.  These 
schools  provide  secondary  education  In  places,  mainly  rural, 
whore  regular  High,  schools  cannot  be  organised.  They  provide 
two  years  after  Form  V  of  the  Public  Schools,  known  as  the 
M Middle  School”  and  n Upper  School”©  In  1906  there  were  91 
of  these  Continuation  schools,  and  in  1909  there  were  128® 

These  Continuation  Schools  have  had  the  privilege,  like  the 
High  Schools,  of  giving. the  commercial  options  and  the 
Commercial  Course,  although  very  few  have  ever  done  so© 


The  Seath  Report  1911 

The  growing  need  for  vocational  education  and  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  led  the  Ontario  Government  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  vocational 
education  in  Europe  and  America  and  make  recommendations  for 
Ontario®  The  commission  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr© 

John  Seath,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Ontario®  Dr©  Seath 
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visited  Europo  and  the  United  States  to  study  all  types 
of  vocational  education,,  Including  commercial.  The 
commission  was  set  up  in  1909,  but  it  was  1911  before  Dr, 
Seath  presented  ills  report*  His  report,  "Education  for 
Industrial  Purposes"  Is  very  significant,  as  all  its  main 
recommendations  were  speedily  put  Into  effect  and  form  the 


basis  of  vocational  education  In  the  province© 

The  main  subject  of  the  report  is  technical  education, 

but  commercial  education  conies  in  for  a  fair  share  of 

attention*  Dr,  Seath  studied  commercial  schools  In  Europe 

and  in  the  united  States,  being  attracted  particularly  by 

those  of  the  United  States*  One  section  of  the  report  is 

entitled  "Provision  in  Ontario  For  Commercial  Education"* 

In  this  section  Dr®  Seath  pointed  out  that  Ontario  was 

rapidly  becoming  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  centre, 

with  a  consequent  need  for  commercial  education*  He 

believed  that  the  facilities  of  that  day  were  entirely 

unsuited  to  the  needs*  He  said  that  the  large  number  enrolled 

in  Bookkeeping  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  this  subject 

was  obligatory  for  teachers®  certificates  and  was  considered 

by  many  people  to  be  an  essential  part  of  a. general  education* 

About  25  years  ago,  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  mind  of 
our  educationists  was  the  cultural  theory  of  education, 
that  little  provision  was  then,  made  even  for  Bookkeeping, 
not  to  speak  of  the  other  subjects  of  a  commercial 
course*  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  the 
importance  of  the  commercial  department  has  grown  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  the  increase  of  business, 
and  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  transacting  it* 
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Tho  cheapness  of  the  equipment  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  students  of  the  course  can  qualify 
themselves  for  wage-earning  positions  have  Conduced 
to  the  same  end#  Moreover  as  tho  subjects  of  a 
commercial  course  are  practical,,  many  parents  believe 
that  if  their  children  take  them  at  school  they  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  earn  a  livelihood#  (1) 

Dr#  Seath  summarised  the  state  of  commercial  education 

in  1S11  as  follows s 

Total  iio«  In  Bookkeeping  In  a  Comm, 


if  Ct-f- 


Students  but  not  a 

Comm#  Course 


Public  Schools 

(Fourth  &  Fifth  Forms)  83664 

Roman  Catholic  Separate 
Schools (Fourth  &  Fifth  F#)  9177 

Continuation  Schools  3955 

High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes  20644 


4904 


r? 


Course,  more 
or  less  complete 

6263 

1445 

45 


2209 

12370  2864 

In  Toronto,  Hamilton*  and  Ottawa  Public  Schools  there 
wore  Fifth  Form  Commercial  Courses®  the  Hamilton  course  being 
for  three  years  and  the  others  for  two  years#'  In  other  public 
Schools  Bookkeeping  was  simply  added  to  the  General  Course#  In 
45  of  the  146  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  there  were 
two-year  Commercial  Courses,  often  as  separate  departments© 

Five  had  three-year  courses,  one  of  these  being  the  Toronto 
Technical  High  school#  Sixteen  others  had  Bookkeeping  added 
to  their  regular  course#  -(2) 

Dr#  Seath  made  a  number  of  important  recommendations  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  commercial  education#  He  suggested 
two  courses,  in  reality  three©  The  first  he  called  a  General 
Course,  a  four-year  course  for  those  who  intended  to  enter 
business  in  some  responsible  position©  Then  he  recommended  an 
Office  Course  of  two  parts,  an  Accountancy  Course  and  a  Shorthand 

' on  For  Industrial  Purposes  -  Report  of  John  Seath 
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Course,  Dr*  seath  had  been  particularly  attracted  in  Boston 
by  a  system  of  summer  apprenticeship  in  business  houses  Tor 
commercial  students,  and  he  recommended  that  some  such  Torsi 
of  co-operation  between  business  and  schools  bo  worked  out* 

Ho  was  also  in  favor  of  commercial  evening  schools 0  He  urged 
that  some  system  of  training  for  Commercial  Specialists  be  put 
into  effect*  At  that  time  the  Department  of  Education  made  no 
provision  for  such  training*  He  suggested  that  the  University 
of  Toronto  might  undertake  this  work  by  establishing  a  definite 
commercial  department  with  a  Diploma  for  a  two-year  course  and 
a  Degree  for  a  four-year  course* (1)  As  an  alternative,  he 
suggested  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  Toronto,  which  was 
then  preparing  to  open  a  School  of  Commerce,  might  set  up  a 
training  school*  Commercial  Specialists,  he  believed,  should 
also  have  some  practical  business  experience®  In  the  final  section 
of  hi3  report, .which  is  headed  R e c ommenda t 1 one ,  he  summarises 
his  recommendations  for  commercial  education® 

1*  The  better  adaption  of  our  school  courses  to  business 
life  and  the  requirements  of  the  different  kinds  and 
grades  of  business* 

2*  The  provision  of  practical  .courses  and  of  better 
theoretical  courses  for  Commercial  Specialists  and 
of  preparatory  training  for  such  teachers® (2) 

The  government  of  the  province  lost  little  time  in 
acting  upon  the  Seath  Report*  The  Industrial  Education  Act  of 
1911  empowered  municipalities  to  establish,  with  the  consent  of 
the  finis tor  of  Education,  industrial  and  technical  schools  and 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  such  schools  by  general  taxation* 

The  Legislat  -e  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  assist  municipalities 


1*  Education  For  Industrial  Purposes  -  Report  of  John  Seath 

2*  l§li*p-5.°iS 
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in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  schools.  The 


Commercial  Course  came  under  the  operation  of  this  Act, 
although  its  main  purpose  was  to  provide  technical  schools. 

The  Statute  Lav/  Amendment  Act  of  March,  1911,  made  it  necessary 
for  all  High  Schools  in  which  a  commercial  Department  was 
established  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Management  of  eight 
persons,  to  bo  known  as  The  Advisory  Commercial  Committee. (1) 
The  Control  of  the  Commercial  Department  and  Course  was  put 
under  this  Committee#  Under  the  Industrial  Education  Act, 
the  first  step  in  starting  a  commercial  department  in  a 
school  would  be  the  organization  of  such  a  committee© 


In  the  Annual  Report  of  1912  new  regulations  were 
issued  for  the  Commercial  Specialists  Certificate.  The 
examination  for  the  Interim  Certificate  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  could  be  taken  in  the  same  or  in  different  years© 
Part  I  included  Bookkeeping  (Theory  and  Practice),  Business 
Practice  and  Business  Law,  Penmanship,  Stenography  (Theory 
and  Practice),  Typewriting,  and  Mercantile  Arithmetic©  Part  II- 
included  Auditing,  Economic  Geography,  History  of  Commerce 


and  Industry,  Money  and  Banking,  and  Theory  of  Economics®  In 
lieu  of  Part  II  the  Department  would  accept  the  Honour  Courses 


in  Political  Science  of  Toronto,  Queen* s  or  McMaster  Universities© 
Up  to  August,  1915,  candidates  for  the  Interim  certificate  must 
hold  either  a  jsirst  Class  Public  School  Certificate  or  a  High 
School  Assistant »s  Certificates  after  that  date  they  were  to 
be  required  to  have  a  degree  in  Arts  from  a  British  University© 
Annual  Report  1912,  p.  4X0' 
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The  Permanent  Commercial  specialises  Certificate  would  bo 
granted  upon  completion  of  two  years’  successful  teaching  and 
upon  the  completion  of  a  detailed  report  of  the  study  of  a 
number  of  business  firms*  preferably  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  candidate  was  teaching, (1)  A  summer  course  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  examinations  described  above  was  organized 
in  1911, 

The  Annual  Report  of  1913  prescribed  new  courses  for 
the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  The  High  ochool 
Course  had  three  divisions 2  the  Lower  School*  the  Middle 
School*  and  the  Upper  School*  each  to  be  regularly  a  two- 
year  course.  Among  the  options  in  the  Lower  School  were 
Bookkeeping,  Writing*  Shorthand*  and  Typewriting, (2)  These 
same  options  were  on  the  list  for  the  Continuation  School sd. 

A  number of  regulations  issued  at  the  same  time  referred  to 
the  Commercial  Course*. 

Re  gala t ion  20  (1)  A  Commercial  Course*  however*  consists 
of  subjects  which  are  especially  suitable  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  business  iifes  and  all  or  most  of  them  must  be 
taught  apart  from  the  subjects  of  the  other' courses % 
either  in  the  same  or  in  a  different  school* 

(2)  Such  Commercial  Courses*  whether  of  one  or  more 
years*  are*  by  the  Industrial  Education  Act  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Advisory  Commercial  Committee* 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  and  the  Board* 
it  lias  power  to  prescribe  the  Commercial  Courses  for 
its  school  and  to  provide  for  examinations  and  diplomas, (1 

These  provisions  placed  the  control  of  commercial 
education  largely  in  the  hands  of  local  Advisory  Committees* 
with  the  Department  acting  only  to  suggest  courses  and  approve 
those  selected  by  the  Committees* 


1,  Annual  Report  1912,  p*  410 

2,  Annual  Report  1913,  p p0  3G4-8 
5,  Ibid  o,  372 
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The  regulations  Issued  in  1913  suggested  commercial 


courses  based  upon  Tour  years  In  school  after  the  end  of 
public  school®  These  suggested  courses  could  be  chosen  by 
the  Advisory  Commercial  Committees,  or  they  could  select 
others  which  they  might  consider  more  suitable  for  the  students 
of  their  schools.  In  1915  the  Department  of  Education  Issued 
a  bulletin  In  which  the  suggestions,  recommendations,  and 
regulations  fer  commercial  schools  were  published  fully.  As 
the  courses  suggested  in  1913  were  almost  the  same  as  those 
of  the  1915  bulletin,  the  description  of  the  new  commercial 
courses  will  be  taken  from  the  bulletin®. 

The  description  here  given  of  the  new  provisions  for 
commercial  subjects  and  courses  and  for  the  training  of 
Commercial  Specialists  shows  that  the  province  had  gone  far 
towards  putting  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  John  death. 
The  whole  field  of  commercial  education  was  placed  on  an 
individual  basis  rather  than  being  a  sort  of  addition  to  the 
academic  school  courses®  A  further  regulation  of  1913  provided 
that  all  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  must  have  at  least 
the  Elementary  Certificate  in  Commercial  Work®  Tills  was  a 
new  certificate  which  might  bo  obtained  by  taking  summer 
school  courses*  The  result  of  this  and  the  dropping  of  Book- 
keeping  from  the  list  of  examinations  for  the  Lower  School  was 
that  quite  a  number  of  schools  dropped  commercial  subjects  from 
their  list  of  options,  for  the  time  being  at  least* 
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Reeoimnond&tions  and  Regulations  of  1915 

In  1915  a  bulls tin  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario,  the  official  title  being,  M  Recommendations 
and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  Organization,  and 
Management  of  Commercial  High  Schools  and  of  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ments  in  Hi  Eh  and  Continuation  Schools5'® 

The  object  of  the  High  and  Continuation  school  Commercial 
Courses  is  to  provide  a  good  general  education  as  well 
as  instruction  in  the  special  commercial  subjects*  More¬ 
over,  it  is  intended' that  these  courses  shall  turn  out, 
not  business  exports,  but  pupils  so  trained  that  they 
may  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of 
any  commercial  business  with  which  they  nay  become 
connected*  At  present,  only  a  few  schools  can  fully 
provide  for  the  courses  prescribed  herein* (1) 

The  body  of  the  bulletin  goes  on  to  describe  the 

different  classes  of  courses* 

Courses  in  the  Commercial  Subjects  are  provided  for  as 
options  in  the  High,  Continuation,  and  Public  and 
Separate  School  syllabuses  of  study,  but  the  Commercial 
Gourdes  which  may  bo  established  under  the .Industrial. 
Education  Act  arc  more  comprehensive  and  more  completely 
organised  for  business  purposes® 

The  latter  courses  are  provided  for  as  follows 2 
-  (1)  Day  and  Eight  Commercial  nigh  Schools,  provided 

with  the  necessary  accommodations,  equipment,  and 
staffs* 

(2)  Day  Commercial  Departments  in  High  or  Continuation 
Schools  or  Collegiate  Institutes,  provided  with  the 
necessary  accommodations,  equipment,  and  staffs* (2) 

The  bulletin  refers  to  the  organization  and  functions 

of  the  Advisory  Commercial  Committees  provided  for  by  the 

Industrial  Education  Act,  and  states  that  the  duty  of  the 

Committee  is  to  provide  for  schools  or  departments  and  to 

advise  the  principal  as  to.  the  necessary  relations  between  the 

school  courses  and  the  commercial  activities  of  the  district© (3) 

1©  Re  .pula  t  ions  and  He  commend  at  ions"  "TCTo ,  ~  p  ©  o  ‘  ‘  "" 

2*  Ibid  p©  7 
3©  Ibid  p©7 
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The  bulletin  enumerates  the  regulations  concerning  the 
qualifications  of  the  staff  of  the  commercial  school*  In  a 
lay  Commercial  High  school  there  must  be  at  least  three 
teachers;  the  head  teacher  or  principal  must  hold  the  High 
School  Principals  Certificate  and  the  Commercial  Bepcialist*s 
Certificate,  and  the  other  teachers  must  have  at  least  the 
Semen tar y  Commercial  Certificate,  For  a  Commercial  Department 
a  Fight  Commercial  High  school  the  teacher  in  charge  had 
to  have  at  least  an  Elementary  commercial  Certificate  and  the 
other  teachers  at  least  the  High  School  Assistant®  s  Certificate.  ( 1) 
Students  who  were  admitted  to  the  Commercial  Courses  in 
a  Day  Commercial  High  School  or  a  commercial  Department  were 
required  to  hold  certificates  which  would  admit  them  to  the 
ordinary  academic  course  in  a  Day  High  School,  (2) 

The  subjects  of  the  courses  were  divided  into  four 
groups.  Group  I  were  subjects,  mainly  academic,  common  to  all 
the  courses  and  years.  Group  IE  were  subjects,  mainly  academic, 
for  each  year  of  the  different  courses.  Group  III  were  the 
special  commercial  subjects  for  each  year  of  the  different  courses, 
and  Group  IV  were  special  additional  subjects* 

Three  courses  are  provided  for  Day  Schools, 


(a)  The  General  Business  Course®  For  this  course  the 

subjects  of  Groups  I,  II  and  Iljwere  obligatory,  with 
at  least  one  subject  selected  from  those  of  Group  IV, 
and  in  the  case  of  Group  II  In  the  Fourth  Year  an 
option  between  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  A  course  of 
from  two  to  four  years0 


1.  Recommendations  and  Regulations  1915,  p„ 10 

2,  Ibid  p.  10 
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(b)  The  Accountancy  Course:  For  this  course  the  subjects 
of  Groups  I,  ilP  and  III,  omitting  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  are  obligatory,  with  at  least  one  subject 
selected  from  Group  IV5  and  when  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing  are  added  to  the  subjects  of  Group  III  of  the 
First  and  Second  Years,  with  an  option  in  the  Third 
Year  between  these  subjects  and  Economic s0  A  course  of 
from  two  to  three  years* 

(c)  The  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course;  For  this  course, 
the  subjects  of  Groups  I  and  If  and  the  Business  Papers 
and  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  of  Group  II,  omitting 
the  Arithmetic  of  the  Third  Year,  are  obligatory,  with 
at  least  one  subject  selected  from  Group  IVa  A  course 
of  from  two  to  three  years0(l) 


In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  the  Advisory 


Committee  could  add  other  courses 


with  the  approval  of  the 


Minister,  such  courses  were  classed  as  Special  Courses,  As 
well,  each  school  was  advised  to  arrange  with  business  houses 
for  actual  practice  in  their  offices  during  summers. 

The  Eight  Schools  selected  a  co-arse  from  among  those 
for  the  Day  Schools, 

The  General  Syllabus  of  Courses  by  Groups  and  Years; 

Group  Is 


First  Year 


Morals  and  Manners  )  Taken  by  all  classes 
Physical  Culture  )  in  all  years* 


-  Group  II:  Reading  Spelling,  English  Composition,  English 
Grammar,  English  Literature,  History,  Geography 
(Commercial  and  Physical),  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 
Group  Ills  Bookkeeping  -  Double  and. Single  Entry,  Involving 

use  of  Journal,  Gash  Book,  Invoice 
Book,  Sales  Book,  Bill  Book,  Ledger 
Shorthand  -  The  principles  of  Shorthand  as  set 
forth  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  Course 
In  Shorthand, 

Typewriting  -  The  -  touch  method,  mechanism,  etc. 
Business  Papers® 

Group  IV;  Art,  Algebra,  science  | Zoology, 

French,  German® 


1,  Recommendations;  and  Regulations  1915, 
General  Syllabus  of  Courses,  pp.  15-50 


Botany,  Physics ) , 
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Second  Year 

Group  ixj  Spelling,  Engl i eh  Composition,  English  Literature, 
History,  Geography  (Commercial),  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship* 

Group  III t  Bookkeeping  -  Partnership,  Commission  Business, 

Banking  Transactions,  Freight,  Duty, 
Discount,  Financial  Statements* 

Business  Lav; 

Shorthand  -  100  words  per  minute  required® 

Typewriting  -  40  words  per  minute  required® 

Group  IV:  Art,  Algebra,  Science,  French,  German. 

Third  Year 

Group  XT:  English  Composition,  English  Literature,  History 
Arithmetic. 

Group  Ills  Accounting  -  Self -balancing  ledgers,  analysis 

sheets  for  expense,  partnership 
adjustment,  simple  auditing,  etc* 
Business  Law  - 

Economics  -  Human  wants,  etca 

Shorthand  -  120  words  per  minute,  transcription 
on  typewriter  at  25  w.p.m* 

Typewriting 

Group  IV:  Art,  Algebra,  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry) 
French,  German* 

Fourth  Year 

English  Composition,  English  Literature,  History, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra* 

Accounting  -  practical  problems  in  accounting, 
analysis  of  financial  statements. 
Revenue  and  Expense  Account  Methods,, 
Audits 

Business  Law, 

Banking  and  Exchange 
Econocii c  s  p 

Theses  -  Independent  work  in  the  library,  the 
commercial  museum,  or  the  laboratory 
in  connection  with  an  investigation  of 
some  commercial  or  Industrial  problem, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  thereon© 
Art,  Science  (Chemistry),  French,  German.  (1) 

(The  French  and  German  in  all  years  were  given 
a  commercial  bent,  such  as  the  terminology  for 
letters  and  articles  of  commerce) 

Two  types  of  diplomas  were  to  be  awarded  to  students 


Group  JLJL : 
Group  III: 


Group  IV s 


in  the  Commercial  Courses j  a  Junior  Diploma 
least  two  years,  and  a  senior  Diploma  for  a 

1.  Recommendations  and  Regulations  1915 
General  Syllabus  of  Courses,  pp.  13-50 


for  a  course 
course  of  at 


of  at 
least 
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three  years*  The  Diplomas  ware  awarded  by  the  School  boards 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Principal  and  Advisory  committee* 
This  bulletin  in  1915  sot  up  a  first  class  system  of 
commercial  education*  There  was  a  definite  plan  to  have  all 
students  of  commercial  schools  or  departments  receive  a 
thorough  grounding  in  English,  History  and  Mathematics* 

Through  the  Advisory  Committees  there  was  a  very  definite 
attempt  to  articulate  the  commercial  education  with  the 
business  needs  of  the  local  area,  the  Commit 000  having  power 


even  to  acui  special,  courses  if  rney  desired  so  do  so< 


?he 


schools  organized  under  this  scheme  were  very  clearly  intended 
to  be  vocational  schools,  while  commercial  options  still 
continued  to  be  offered  in  the  High  School  Course  for  students 
who  were  not  necessarily  tailing  them  with  vocational  use  in 
mind* 

Apparently  the  new  provisions  for  commercial  education 
did  not  cause  any  great  increase  in  the  numbers  taking  the 
courses*  In  ISIS  there  were  3407  enrolled  in  the  Commercial 
Course  in  High  School  and  Collegiate  institutes  and  17  in 
Continuation  Schools*  (1)  In  1918-19  there  were  3779  In  the 
Commercial  Course  in  the  High  Schools  and  collegiate 
Institutes,  12*29;^  of  the  whole  number  of  students  in  these-' 
schools*  In  the  name  year  1853  were  reported  as  taking 
Commercial  subjects  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  3315  tool: 
Bookkeeping,  a  percentage  of  *83*  In  the  Reman  Catholic 
Separate  Schools  there  were  942  students  in  Bookkeeping  and 
1*  Annual  Report  1916,  pp*  1S4-243 
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550  were  reported  to  bo  taking  Commercial  Subjects,  a 
percentage  cf  .49*  in  addition  to  those  taking  the  Commercial 
Course  in  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  6495  wore 
reported  as  taking  Bookkeeping  as  an  option,  21*13;$  of  the 
whole  student  body*  5325  or  12.24;$  took  Stenography,  and  3C10 
or  9.79;$  took  Typewriting.  ( l)  These  figures  seem  to  imply 
that  there  was  no  significant  change  in  the  number  taking 
the  Commercial  Course  under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Act.  The  greatest  activity  in  vocational  education 
took  place  in  the  field  of  technical  education# 

By  1913~19  the  Technical  School  of  Toronto  was  fully 
organized  and  had  thousands  of  students.  In  this  school 
1035  students  took  a  course  called,  n Bookkeeping  For  Industrial 
Purposes1*,  and  360  took  Bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  Typewriting. ( 2 
In  the  night  school  of  this  Technical  School  there  were  83 
enrolled  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting# (3) 

The  Vocational  .Education  Act  of  1921 


In  1921  The  Industrial  Education  Act  was  replaced  by 
The  Vocational  Education  Act.  several  factors  make  the  year 
1921  significant  for  vocational  education  in  Ontario#  The 

Technical  Education  Act  of  1919  had  set  aside  a  grant  from  the 

'  h' 

Dominion  Government  of  ten  million  dollars  to  be  expended  over 
a  period  of  ten  years  on  a  dollar-to-dollar  basis  with  the 
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ner,  Ontario  was  one  onny  province 
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grant  within  the  ten  years*  By  1921  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  vocational  schools  of  Ontario  had  increased  to 
about  32000o  The  municipalities  of  the  province  spent 
^-5.^585,000  on  vocational  education  in  1920-21*. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  development  of  vocational  schools  giving  instruction 
in  industrial,  home -making,  art,  technical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  subjects^  The  schools  were  to  provide  for  full 
time  day  courses,  part  time  day  courses,  and  evening  courses© 

All  the  courses  were  to  give  instruction  in  the  essentials  of 
a  general  education  as  well  as  a  specialized  education  in 
subjects  in  which  students  would  seed  employment*  Any 
municipality  might  establish  one  or  more  schools  or  departments 
for  instruction  in  the  subjects  mentioned,  either  as  separate 
schools  or  as  departments  of  a  secondary  school#  The  advisory 
committee  plan  was  to  be  carried  on,  with  the  committees  having 
power  to  prescribe  courses  of  study,  provide  for  examinations 
and* grant  diplomas,  all  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
minister  of  Education  and  the  local  school  boards#  The  Vocational 
schools  were  subject  to  regular  grants  from  the  Legislature* (1)  • 

/  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1921  -made  specific 
provision  for  commercial  schools  and  commercial  departments  in 
vocational  schools*  The  years  from  1920  to  1930  were  the  great 
years  of  development  for  all  types  of  vocational  education©  The 
ease  of  obtaining  money,  the  grants  from  'the  federal  government 
under  the  Technical  Education  Act,  and  the  demand  for  vocational 
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oducation  caused  a  building  boom  in  nearly  every  commercial 
centre  in  the  province.  Schools  built  during  this  period  were 
of  three  usual  types 5  Composite  High  Schools  (Academic,  Commercial 
and  Te clinical) }  combined  Technical  and  Commercial,  or  combined 
Academic  and  Commercial.  In  addition  to  these  a  number  of  large 
High  Schools  of  Commerce  were  built  in  such  centres  as  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  and  Hamilton.  In  centres  where  vocational  Schools  were 
established,  commercial  classes  were  gradually  shifted  to  them 
from  the  High  Schools.  This  movement  made  these  classes  eligible 
for  grants  under  the  vocational  Education  Act* 

An  important  factor  in  the  increase  in  vocational 
education  was  the  Adolescent  Education  Act  of  1919.  This  Act 
extended  the  period  of  full  time  education  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  where  courses  were  established  which  wore 
considered  to  be  profitable  to  students  of  that  age.  This  Act 
had  been  first  passed  in  1912  and  the  1919  Act  was  an  amendment 
of  the  original  Act.  This  law  was  enforced  strictly  from  1921 
on.  -The  result  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
in  the  schools  and  a  demand  for  vocational  education  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  these  students.  In  this  commercial 
education  played  a  major  part® 

In  1921  the  High  School  Courses  of  Study  were  Revised,  the 
new  courses  replacing  those  of  1913.  The  new  five-year  course 
was  to  consist  of  a  Lower  School  of  two  years,  a  Middle  School 
of  two  years,  and  an  Upper  school  of  one  year.  It  was  hoped 
that  more  students  would  be  able  to  finish  the  complete  course. 


■ 
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I 'any  had  boon  dropping  out  at  tho  ond  of  tho  riddle  School© 
In  tho  now  course  there  wore  only  a  fow  obligatory  subjects. 


and  these  wore  chiefly  in  tho  Lower  School*  In  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Schools  Bookkeeping  and  penmanship,  Stenography,  and 
Typewriting  were  to  bo  options *  Local  authorities  wore  allowod 
to  introduco  additional  options  with  tho  consent  of  the  Minis  ter , 
so  in  some  areas  other  commercial  subjects  night  appear  in  the 
schools*  This  new  course  was  introduced  into  the  schools  in 
September,  1022 0  (1) 

The  increasing  importance  of  commercial  education  is 
shown  by  the  imlraioii  of  an  interesting  section  entitled 
** comas rcial  Education”  in  the  report  in  1922  of 'the  Director 
of  Industrial  and  Technical  Educations  In  reference  to 
commercial  subjects  in  connection  with.  High  Schools,  he  sayss 


Such  instruction  was  introduced  at  first  by  making, 
bookkeeping,  stenography  and  t  ?n*I  ...  ional  subjects 
of  study*  Later,  special  commercial  departments  wore 
established  in  connection  with  tho  Collegiate  institutes 
and  most  of  the  larger  High  Schools*  The  courses  of 
study  in  those  departments,  as  a’ rule,  out ended  over  a 
period  of  two  years  and  were  intended  to  prepare  young 
people  for  wage-earning  employment o  On  the  whole  these 
courses  leave  been  popular,  but  they  have  been  confined 
to  a  moderately  narrow  field© 

the  commercial  departments  of  the  vocational 
schools  have  been  organised  in  response  to  tho  need  for 
broader  and  more  extended  courses  for  those  who  are  to 
enter  any  department  of  business  life©  The  requirements 
of  these  courses  should  b.e  worked  out  with  a  great  deal 
of  car a*  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  academic  subjects 
necessary  for  a  good  general  education,  and  on  the 
practical  side  the  courses  should  be  adapted  to  fit  young 
people  for  the  varied  demands  of  business 0  It  is  important 
to  find  cut  just  what  are  these  demands*  As  a  preliminary 
step  in  this  direction,  yr*  M *  A©  Scrscloil,  one  of  tho 
organisers  of  the  Technical  Branch,  mado  an  enquiry  among 
the  business  men  of  Toronto* (2) 


i©  Annual  ncport  i'921,  pp*  40-45  """ 

26  Annual  leper t  1922*  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Industrial 
and  Technical  Education  pp*  21-29 
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In  tho  same  report  the  results  of  this  interesting 
investigation  are  given.  Mr.  Sorsoleil  asked  nine  questions 
of  a  large  number  of  Toronto  business  men  representative  of 
a  cross  section  of  the  business  life  of  the  city. 

1.  What  weakness,  if  any,  is  noticeable  in  beginners? 

2.  that  change  should  be  made  in  the  commercial 
subjects  tqught  at  present? 

3.  Is  a  knowledge  of  (a)  Stenography,  (b)  bookkeeping 
necessary  for  promotion  in  your  business? 

4.  What  subjects  should  be  stressed^ 

5.  What  new  subjects  should  be  added  to  the  course? 

6®  Should  training  be  given  in  office  machines  other 

than  type wr iters? 

7«  Can  salesmanship  be  taught?  If  so,  what  should  be 
the  content  of  such  a  course? 

8*  What  foreign  languages  should  be  taught? 

9.  Would  you  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  giving  students 
a  chance  to  obtain  practical  experience  before  being 
graduated? 

After  discussing  the  answers  received  in  interviews 
with  the  business  men.  the  report  sums  up  the  answers z 

1. 


.  3. 


5. 

G© 


7* 

8. 

9o 

10. 


A  number  of  business  concerns  find  it  necessary  and 


advisable  to  give  instruction,  academic  or  comer cial 
or  both,  to  their  employees. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  juniors  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age  with  education  carried  beyond 
the  public  school,  for  whom  some  commercial  education 
would  be  an  advantages 

There  is 'also  a  demand  for  beginners  with  matriculation 


standing. 


or  the  equivalent, 


o- 

for  whom  business  education 


penmanship,  arithmetic. 


would  be  helpful. 

Business  men  ask  that  training  in 
English,  and  spelling  be  very  thorough. 

The  Stenographer  generally  required  is  ah  expert  typih 
equipped  with  secretarial  qualifications© 

Clerks  and  machines  are  replacing  the  bookkeeper. 
However,  there ' is  still  need  for  the  trained  bookkeeper 
the  accountant,  the  auditor,  and  the  cost  accountants 
Persons  going  into  office  employment  should  have  some 
commoner 

is  a  gc 
sale  sman  ship. 

The  teaching  of  bookkeeping  should  illustrate  modern 
methods • 

Opinion  is  divided  on  stenography  for  all  students 


skill  in  the 


office  machines o 


There 


general  opinion  in  favor  of  teaching 


■ 
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11. 

12. 


14. 


15* 


of  cornier co.  Only  8  of  45  firms  recognizo  it  os  the 
road  to  promotion. 

There  is  a  growing  opinion  that  all  going  into 
business  should  receive  30me  training  in  typewriting. 

A  large  percentage  of  people  in  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  are  neither  bookkeepers  nor  stenographers.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  course  in  commerce  should 
be  comprehensive  enough  to  furnish  training  for  these 


persons. 

Many  business  men  regard  a  knowledge  of  economics  and 
commercial  geography  as  fundamental  to  a  business 
education® 


Fifteen  of  the  firms 


interviewed  expressed 


themselves 


as  willing  to  co-operate  with  schools  in  giving  the 
students  some  business  practice* 

It  was  commonly  recognized  that  a  study  of  materials, 
processes,-  'nd  products  of  manufacture  is  an  important 
factor  inune  business  intelligence  of  salesmen, 
stenographers,  and  accountants.  (1) 


This  survey  did  not  indicate  that  any  radical 
revision  of  the  commercial  course  was  necessary.  The  only 
new  subject  suggested  was  salesmanship,  but  it  has  not  found 
its  way  into  commercial  courses  to  any  extent,  except  perhaps 
into  night  schools.  The  survey  seemed  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  a  sound  general  education  in  any  business  position,  this 
being  more  important  in  most  cases  than  vocational  training® 


17hen  vocational  training,  such  as  typewriting  and  shorthand, 

was  required,  the  employers  wanted  experts.  Most  of  the 

subjects  regarded  as  fundamental  by  those  questioned  were 

being  taught  in  the  better  commercial  schools®  The  Annual 

Report  of  1921-22  lists  all  the  subjects  being  taught  then 

at  the  Toronto  High  school  of  Commerce,  which  had  an  enrolment 

of  1268  students.  Apparently  all  students  toojk  Literature, 

Composition  and  Spelling,  History  and  Civics,  Bookkeeping, 

and  Stenography.  Kearly  all  took  Geography,  Arithmetic, 

iV" Annual  Report  1922.  Report  ofthe  Director  of  Industrial 
and  Technical  Education  pp.  21-29 
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Goneral  physics,  French,  Sr i ting,  and  Study. of  Materials* 

This  last  subject  had  been  recommended  by  those  questioned 
in  the  survey*  Only  591  students  took  Typewriting  431 
took  Commercial  Lav/,  and  99  took  Economics*  The  survey  had 
revealed  that  many  business  men  believed  that  all  students 
should  take  Typewriting  and  Economics.  Grammar,  Algebra, 
Chemistry,  and  Commercial  Art  were  also  taught  in  the  Toronto 
High  school  of  Commerce,  but  were  not  taken  by  all  the  students. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  students  took  Bookkeeping 
and  Shorthand,  although  even  then  employers  were  not  agreed  on 
the  necessity  of  this*  Since  then  they  havo  become  alternate 
subjects  in  a  great  many  commercial  courses® 

The  rate  of  development  of  vocational  education  of  all 


kinds,  and  of  commercial  education  in  particular. 


shown 


by  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  Technical 
Education  for  1923,  He  refers  to  a  new  Winds or «Walker villa 
Technical  School  opened  in  September,  1923,  with  669  students, 
of  whom  403  were  enrolled  in  the  commercial  departments  The 
new  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Vocational  School  had  133  in  the 
commercial  department*  A  new  Composite  School  at  St*  Catharines 
had  162  in  the  Commercial  department.  The  small  community  of 
Weston  had  opened  a  vocational  school  with  115  in  the  commercial 
department.  The  Sarnia  Technical  School,  which  had  been  opened 
in  1922,  had  190  in  its  commercial  department.  In  all  these 
sc__ools  the  enrolment  in  the  commercial  department  was  far 
greater  than  that  in  any  other  department.  Sixteen  of  the 


'' 
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twenty  one  vocational  schools  had  commercial  departments  with 
4007  enrolled  of  about  7000  full  time  day  students  in  these 
schools*  (1)  In  the  same  year  in  the  Evening'  Vocational  Schools 
there  were  889  taking  Bookkeeping  for  Industrial  Purposes,  167 
taking  Business  Law,  1341  taking  Bookkeeping,  2043  taking 
Typewriting,  and  2488  taking  Stenography* (2)  In  the  same  year 
2287  students  were  registered  in  the  Commercial  Course  in 
the  High  Schools,  indicating  that  the  preponderance  in 
commercial  education  was  rapidly  passing  to  the  Vocational 
Schools* 

Tho  rapid  development  of  vocational  schools  continued 
in  the  following  years*  In  1925  there  was  a  total  enrolment 
of  11595  full  time  day  students,  an  increase  of  26^  over  the 
previous  year*  In  1927  there  were  17359  full  time  day  students 
in  vocational  schools,  an  increase  of  14 %  over  the  previous 
year*  (3)  In  1923  there  were  42  Vocational  Day  schools  with 
20144- full  tine  students  and  61  Evening  Vocational  Schools 
with  an  attendance  of  30096*  The  statistical  tables  do  not. 
give  the  numbers  enrolled  in  the  Commercial  Course,  but  In 
1927  there  were  9200  taking  Bookkeeping,  9936  taking  Steno¬ 
graphy,  and  10141  taking  Typewriting  in  Day  Vocational  Schools© 
By  this  time  nearly  all  commercial  students  took  Typewriting® 

In  High  schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  in  the  same  year 
4043  students  took  stenography  and  Typewriting  as  an  option, 
and  185  teachers  too>  the  Commercial  Course  at  Summer  Sehool®.(4) 

To  Annual  Report  1925,  pp®  XT-2T  ” 

2®  Ibid,  pp®  272-7 
3o  Annual  Report  1927,  p*  X 
4®  Annual  Report  1927  p®  9 
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In  the  following  years  the  number  of  commercial 
students  continued  to  grow  rapidly  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  vocational  Schools*  Some  of  the  new  schools  were 


•  commercial  schools,  some  were  composite,  and  many  combined 
technical  and  commercial  schools*,  In  1929  there  were  12301 
commercial  students  in  a  total  enrolment  of  about  £5000  in 
Day  Vocational  schools*,  In  tho  evening  classes  there  were 
15193  commercial  students  in  a  total  registration  of  about 

.  41000*  In  1930  there  were  51  £>ay  Vocational  Schools,  and 

•» 

by  the  next  5^ear  this  had  increased  to  05o 

In  1927  the  Department  of  Education  issued  new 
suggestions  for  the  Commercial  Course,  the  main  effect  of 
.which  was  to  increase  the  number  of  subjects  taught  In  tho 
commercial  schools  ana  departments e  The  Director  of  Technical 
Education  reported  in  1930  that  these  had  been  quite  generally 
adopted. and  had  aided  in  making  the  commercial  training  effect¬ 
ive  and  practical* { 1)  In  1931,  for  example,  there  were 
twenty  subjects  listed. as  being  taught  in  Day  Vocational 
Schools  and  the  number  in  Evening  Schools  was  usually  greater, 
although  tills  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year*,  hew  subjects 
introduced  into  some  of  the  schools  in  this  period  were 
history  of  Commerce,  Rapid  Calculation,  Business  Forms, 
Business  Correspondence,  Commercial  Law,  Office  Routine, 

Filing,  Salesmanship,  Commerce  and  Transactions,  Study  of 
Laterials,  Business  Practice,  Elements  of  Business,  and 
Advertising*  Some  of  these  subjects  were  taught  In  only  one 

X1  ■  —  ■  •  ■■  ■  rigj^— r.7*  —  1  ~  '  ‘  111  ~r~'1  ~|,'"rr  “  ‘  ‘  r  1  "■1  11 
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cr  tr.vo  centres*  The  number  of  commercial  options  offered  in 
the  High  Schools  and  CoIIt  relate  Institutes  had  also  boon 
increased.  Business  Practice,  Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and 
Typewriting  were  options  in  the  Lower  School.  In  the  Middle 
School  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship,  Stenography  and  Typewriting 
were  taken  by  a  few  students  each  year.  The  number  of  .students 
taking  cojnmerical  options  in  these  schools  decreased  steadily 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Vocational  gchools. 

In  1930  another  Vocational  Education  Act  was  passed, 
providing  for  certain  changes,  mainly  with  respect  to  part 
time  courses  for  apprentices,  ministerial  approval  of 
expenditures,  qualifications  of  technical  teachers,  payment 
of  fees,  and  the  payment  of  grants.  The  most  important 
provision  affecting  commercial  schools  and  departments  stated 
that  no  grants  would  be  paid  upon  any  building  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  a  commercial  school  or  department  in  a 
municipality  with  a  population  of  50000  cr  over .  This  step 
was ^ part  of  a  general  retrenchment  which  set  In  at  this  tine 
following  the  period  of  depression,  starting  in  1929©  The 
economic  conditions  and  the  decrease  In  government  grants 
was  reflected  In  a  decrease  in  attendance  at  vocational 
Schools  instead  of  the  steady  increase  of  previous  years*. 

In' 1932  there  were  35328  students  in  Day  Vocational  Schools 
and  45333  in  Evening  Schools.  In  1954  the  numbers  had 
dropped  to  about  33000  day  students  and  2200  evening 
students a 


modern  Commercial  Education  in  Ontario 


Commercial  Education  In  Ontario  may  now  bo  regarded 
as  being  in  a  period  or  consolidation.  The  decline  in  numbers 
has  been  arrested,  and  with  much  better  business  conditions 
prevailing,  there  is  every  Indication  of  a  renewal  of  wide 
interest  in  commercial  courses. 

Commercial  courses  and  subjects  may  be  taken  in  a 
great  variety  of  schools.  There  are  commercial  options  in 
the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate- institutes  and  in  Continuation 
Schools.  In  1956-37  there  were  5737  taking  Business  Practice  in 
the  Lower  School,  71  taking  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  in  the 
•fiddle, Softool  and  95  taking  Stenography  and  Typewriting® (1) 

In  connection  with  many  High  Schools  and  collegiate  Institutes 
there  are  Commercial  Departments®  In  1936-37  Commercial 
Course  Classes  were  enrolled  in  10  Collegiate  Institutes s  3 
Continuation  schools,  and  45  High  Schools*,  In  those  courses 

the  subjects  taught  and  the  number  taking  each  wares 

Composition  (including  Business  Correspondence)  1712 
Shorthand 

Commercial  G-ocgraphy 
Penmanship  and  Spelling 
Bookkeeping  (including  Business  Forms) 

Office  Practice  (including  Business  Law) 
r'  vo^wr  ^  til' 

Arithmetic  (including  Rapid  Calculation) 

Physiography 

Literature  (including  Oral  Heading) 

Composition  (including  English  Grammar ) 

Canadian  History  and  Civics 
British  History 
French 

I.  Annual  Record” 1957,  pp.  ‘20 4- 5 
2®  Ibid 


1957 
613 
2154 
1859 
1164 
692 
2154 
2320 
1975 
.  S81 
773 
670 
431 
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The  students  taliir.g  this  Commercial  Course  wore  of 
an  average  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years*  The  statistics 
of  1936-57  give  an  estimate  of  65S1  students  with  a  commercial 

destination*, 

The  great  majority  of  the  commercial  students  of  the 
province  attend  schools  operated  under  the  Vocation  Education 
Act*  in  1936-37  there  were  58  Vocational  schools*  Of  these 
five  were  classed  as  Commercial  High  Schools;  Hamilton  High 
School  of  Commerce  with  29  t cache  s  and  S31  student 3 ^  Ottawa 
High  school  of  Conner  o  o  cj  41  teachers  and  1229  students* 
Toronto  Central  High  School  of  Commerce  with  46  teachers  and 
1307  students*  Toronto  Eastern  High  School  of  Commerce  with 
52  teachers  are.  IcVH  etude  *  s..  fd  ~~lo'''Qy~T/&  e e t s m  't 

School  of  Commerce  with  36  teachers  and  935  students*  (1) 

There  were  17  combined  Academic  and  Commercial  schools*  20 
Composite  Schools  with  Academic*  Commercial  and  Technical 
Departments 5  and  2  Vocational  Schools  with  Commercial  and 
Technical  Departments*  In  the  Commercial  Course  in  these 
schools  there  were  17556  students  in  1936-37* (2)  In  addition 
to  these*  many  students  took  commercial  subjects  in  Evening 
Vocational  schools*  In  1936-37  there  were  5539  enrolled  in 
Typewriting,  4449  In  5 tonography,  and  1994  in  Bookkeeping* 
as  well  as  smaller  numbers  in  many  other-  courses*  (3) 

The  Commercial  Courses  of  Ontario  have  recently  been 
completely  revised^  The  new  courses  for  crudes  IX  and  X 
were  published  in  August*  1933,  and  those  for  Grades  XI  and 


±u  Annual  deport  X93T~p, 
2*  Ibid  p*  241 
3*  ibid  p*  246 
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XII  wero  published  in  May  1939  and  went  into  effect  in 
September,  1939©  Tho  new  courses  seem  to  be  based  upon 
four  clear  principles*,  First,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  to 
be  devoted  in  each  year  of  the  course  to  English  and  Social 
Studieso  Tliis  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  modern  tendency 
to  stress  cultural  values  in  all  courses •  Secondly,  skill 
subjects  are  largely  delayed  to  Grades  XI  and  XII,  the  first 
two  years  being  regarded  as  largely  exploratory*  Thirdly, 
vocational  guidance  is  stressed©  Finally,  the  commercial 
subjects  of  the  last. two  years  are  regarded  as  purely 
vocational© 

Pupils  in  the  General  Course  may  select  an  option 
called  Commercial  work  in  Grades  IX  and  X©  In  Grade  IX  this 
consists  of  Business  Practice  and  writing©  Business  Practice 
is  an  elementary  general  course,  including  ten  topics  intended 
to  fix  in  the  pupils 7  minds  proper  standards  of  business 
practice  and  to  fit  pupils  to  meet  effectively  business 
situations  common  to  all,  such  as  banking  transactions,  remit¬ 
tances,  etc©  The  Writing  is  a  general  course  in  penmanshipo 
The  Grade  IX  Commercial  Course  in  Vocational  Schools  differs  in 
that  more  time  is  allowed  to  the  commercial  subjects  than  In 
the  general  schools©  Business  practice  and  writing  are  ampli¬ 
fied  by  adding  an  ’'Additional  Course”  in  each  to  that  prescribed 
for  the  option©  Seven  topics  are  added  to  Business  Practice© 

In  some  Vocational  Schools  Typewriting  starts  in  Grade  IX, 
while  in  some  it  does  not  begin  until  Grade  Xe  The 


Course 
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provides  a  First  Course  and  a  Second  Course  in  Typewriting* 

In  Vocational  Schools  where  Typewriting  is  begun  in  C-rado  IX, 
the  First  Course  will  be  taught  in  Grade  IX  and  the  Second 
Course  in  Grade  X*  in  Schools  where  Typewriting  is  begun 
in  Grade  X,  the  First  Course  and  selected  work  from  the 
Second  C ours o  are  taught®  j|l) 

Two  courses  are  provided  for  students  who  select 
the  Commercial  Work  option  in  Grade  X®  In  schools  where 
typewriters  are  available  students  will  take  the  Additional 
Course  in  Business  Practice  and  Writing  of  Grade  EC  and  the 
First  Course  in  Typewriting*,  If  typewriters  are  not  available 
students  will  take  Bookkeeping  of  Grade  X,  sections  1-8,  with 
related  business  arithmetic  instead  of  Typewriting*  These 
eight  sections  would  include  review  of  business  papers, 
introduction  to  bookkeeping,  development  of  the  fundamental 
equation,  ledgers,  cash  journal,  sales  journal  and  purchase 
journal,  bill  journals,  and  short  sets  to  illustrate  these 
principles®  In  Vocational  Schools  Grade  X  students  take 
Bookkeeping  (time  alloted  varies,  but  topics  1-10  considered 
the  maximum)  Stenography,  and  Typewriting  (either  First  or 
Second  Course)®  In  the  commercial  Course  In  High  schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  the  Stenography  Course  does  not 
start  until  Grade  XI®  Stenography  students  In  Grade  X 
are  required  to  reach  a  speed  of  40-60,  and  in  Grade  XII 
a  speed  of  100-120  with  a  Transcribing  Hate  of  50-40®  If 
the  stenography  Course  is  a  two  year  course,  the  require- 
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ments  are  not  quite  so  high,  the  required  speed  being 
90-110*  These  are  more  suggested  objectives  than  absolute 

requirements e  (1) 

The  specialized  commercial  work  is  concentrated  in 
Grades  XI  and  XII*  The  summary  of  the  courses  here  given  is 


quoted  from  "Commercial  Courses  for  Grades  XI  and  XIIn  published 

by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  in  May,  1959© 

In  Vocational  Schools  the  allotment  of  time  to  the 
individual  subjects  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  will  depend 
on  whether  the  pupil  elects  a  general  business  course, 
or  a  specialized  course  in  Accountancy  Practice, 

Secretarial  Practice,  or  Merchandising* 

(a)  The  General  Business  Course  shall  include?  Stenography 5 
Typewriting  and  Office  Practice!  Correspondence* 
Bookkeeping!  Accountancy,  Topics  1-4!  Commercial  Law, 
Topics  1-4 j  and  Elements  of  Economies© 

(b)  The  Accountancy  Course  shall  includes  Typewriting 
and  Office  Practice!  Correspondence!  Bookkeeping^ 
Accountancy!  Commercial  Law|  and  Elements  of  Economics© 


(c)  The  Secretarial  Course  shall  includes  Stenography! 

■  Typewriting  and  office  Practice!  Correspondence! 

Commercial  Law,  Topics  1-4$  and  Elements  of  Economics* 

(d)  The  Merchandising  Course  shall  includes  Salesmanship 
and  Advertising!  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice!; 
Correspondence!  Bookkeeping!  Accountancy,  Topics  1-4, 
7,  9,  11$  Commercial  Lav;,  Topics  1-4!  and-  Elements 
of  Economics© 


In  Commercial  Departments  of 


<7n 


Schools  and  Collegiate 


Institutes  the  Commercial  course  of  Grades  XI  and  XII 
shall  include?  Stenography!  Typewriting  and  Office 
Practice!  Correspondence*  Bookkeeping 
Topics  1-4 !  Commercial  Law,  Topics  1-4$ 
of  Economics© 


A  c  c  ount  anc y, 
and  Elements 


In  the  General  Course  of 
and  Collegiate  Institutes 
Wcr  k  as  an  optional  subje 


High  and  Continuation  Schools 
,  pupils  who  elect  Commercial 
ct  shall  select  one  of  the 


f ollowings 
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(a)  In  schools  where  typewriting  equipment  is  available 


Grade  XI  Typewriting,  Grade  X,  Second  Course, 
Tonics  1-4 „ 


Bookkeeping,  Grade  X,  Topics  1-8 

Grad©  XII  Typewriting,  Grade  X,  second  Course, 

Topics  5-6,  . 

Typewriting,  Grade  XI,  Topics  l,3(a) 
Bookkeeping,  Grade  X,  Topic  9  . 

Bookkeeping,  Grade  XI 

(b)  In  schools  where  typewriting  equipment  is  not  availsb  le 
Grade  XI  Bookkeeping,  Grade  X,  Topic  9, 


w  peeping. 


As  the  above  outline  clearly  shows,  the  courses  offered 
in  Ontario  are  arranged  to  fit  the  needs  and  desires  of  many 
different  groups  of  students®  It  must  be  remembered  that 
all  students  take  English  and  Social  studies  in  addition  to 
the  commercial  subjects®  The  commercial  subjects  outlined 
above  are  all  purely  vocational  in  nature®  The  Accountancy 
Course  consist  of  11  topics  which  include  Partnership,  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  Departmental  Accounting,  etc®  Students  in 
the  Accountancy  Course  complete  the  Bookkeeping  Course  and 
Topics  1-3  of  the  Accountancy  .  Course  in  Grade  XXIe  In  the 
other  course  in  which  Accountancy  is  included,  some  of  the 
topics  are  taken  in  Grade  XII  only®  Grade  XI  Bookkeeping 
consists  only  of  Control  Accounts,  Adjusting  and  Closing 
Entries,  preparation  and  Interpretation  of  Classified 
Financial  statements,  and  Eon- trading  Organizations,  together 
with  a  review  of  the  Grade  X  topics®  The  Coarse,  Elements 
of  Economics,  is  divided  into  two  years  of  work  for  Grades 
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XI  and  XII •  It  -is  taken  by  all  commorcial  students*  In 
Grado  XI  there  are  six  topics 5  Introduction,  honey.  Price, 
Markets  for  Goods  and  Services,  Demand  for  Goods  and  services — 
Consumption,  and  Supply  of  Goods  and  Services — Production*  In 
Grade  XII  the  topics  are;  Introduction,  Money  and  credit. 

Credit  Ins  &  tut ions,  : Banking  Systems,  Price  Relationship 
•Between  Countries,  Markets,  Life  and- Labour,  Public  Finance* 

Ho  definite  standards  of  achievement  are  set  for  Typewriting  and 
Office  practice,  but  it  Is  intended  as  a  finishing  course  to 
ensure  vocational  competency*  The  student  who  completes  0:03  of 
the  courses;  General  Business,  Accountancy,  Secretarial,  or 
Merchandising,  should  be  a  well-educated  student  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  and  in  addition  he  or  she  should  be  ready 
to  take  an  office  position  and  fill  it  with  competence* 

The  training  of  commercial  teachers  has  kept  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  the  courses*  The  training  course  is  a  one— 
year  course  taken  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  after 
a  baccalaureate  degree  has  been  obtained  in  Arts  or  Commerce* 

The  course  consists  of  lectures  in  Methods  and  Practice 
Teaching  loading  to  the  High  school  Assistant  or  Specialist 
Certificate*  To  this  course  is  added  supplementary  courses, 
one  of  which  is  Commerce*  In  this  course  an  elementary  know- 

mi¬ 
leage  of  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  offered* 

To  complete  the  work  the  teacher  must  attend  summer  school. 

to  obtain  an  Elementary,  Intermediate,  or  Specialist  Certificate 

in  Commerce*  Credit  in  seventeen  subjects  is  demanded  of 

teachers  proceeding  to  the  Specialists  Certificate*  This 
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requires  from  Tour  to  six  sUmer  sessions.  Two  years  of 
successful  experience  is  required  before  the  Permanent 
Specialist’s  Certificate  is  granted.  In  1031  there  wore 
307  teachers  taking  the  Commercial  Course  at  Summer  School, 

216  in  1936,  and  253  in  1937. 

Ontario  has  a  progressive  system  of  commercial  education. 


The  courses  are  the  equal  of  those  offered  in  any  other  country 
or  in  any  other  province  of  Canada.  The  teachers  are  well 
trained  and  well  qualified*  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  the 
graduates  from  the  commercial  courses,  and  the  demand  is  likely 
to  increase  with  the  steady  development  cf  the  commercial  life 
of  the  province,  with  over  twenty  thousand  students  taking 
the  commercial  courses  offered,  Ontario  has  as  many  commercial 
students  as  there  are  in  ail  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  • 
combined. 


SUBJECTS  TAUGIIT  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS  OP  THE 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OP  ONTARIO 


NUMBERS  OP  STUDENTS  HT  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS 


YEAR.. 

1926 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1934 

1935 

Day  Schools 

hi  s  tor  y  or  C  oram 0 

195 

103 

3125 

3443 

3281 

3103 

Ur it ins 

7654 

13316 

14488 

16825 

16345 

15157 

16392 

Typev/ri  tins 

7048 

12094 

12806 

15351 

16020 

15927 

16652 

Stenography 

669G 

11950 

12458 

14218 

14253 

12339 

11800 

Bookkeeping 

6174 

10587 

11082 

13253 

12920 

12403 

11094 

Rapid  Calculation 

9244 

10748 

12118 

11755 

11854 

11274 

Business  corr© 

8320 

3313 

9107 

11430 

10215 

10939 

Bus ine  s  s  Forms 

7208 

5634- 

6915 

7462 

7674 

6693 

Commercial  Lav; 

5124 

4228 

4444 

4798 

5424 

5368 

4391 

Of lice  Routine 

3784 

4085 

5257 

5664 

6433 

5144 

Filing 

3574 

4322 

5103 

6958 

4574 

4169 

Economics 

1409 

2842 

3084 

4320 

5476 

5848 

4338 

Salesmanship 

656 

545 

1342 

1716 

1346 

1154 

Banking  and  Sxchang 

e 

372 

502 

307 

’  336 

1537 

679 

Commerce  and  Tran® 

279 

108 

477 

419 

733 

506 

Study  of  Materials 

753 

755 

2970 

3992 

1323 

747 

Elements  of  Bus® 

103 

215 

oOl 

C  oram •  Go  o graphy 

.  397 

Mark* 

sting 

96 

Business  Practice 

46 

652 

Advertising 

95 

Office  Mach®  83 

Evening  Schools 
penmanship 

1328 

1573 

1792 

914 

Stenography 

4866 

5366 

6063 

5379 

3303 

Typewriting 

6543 

7077 

8239 

7438 

4035 

Bookkeeping 

3308 

3242 

3421 

2992 

1789 

Bus®.  Practice 

715 

658 

Business  Law 

231 

223 

Advertising 

212 

41 

226 

169 

'  196 

Salesmanship 

207 

311 

544 

339 

208 

Commercial  Fr© 

43 

23 

1433 

133 

64 

Comm®  Ariths 

292 

37 

98 

38 

Economics 

19 

54 

91 

131 

79 

Business  Machines 

22 

60 

337 

722 

645 

Business  English 

492 

628 

119 

Rapid  Calo 

301 

143 

Buss Ine ss  Corn© 

59 

1273 

1147 

core 

ooo 

C  omnia  Lav/ 

39 

291 

289 

203 

Filing 

63 

60 

99 

Foreign  Trade 
Business  Forms 

145 

365 

Office  Routine 

15 

Insurance 

62 

254 

Switchboard 

Business  Finance 

38 

17 

o  o 

Comm®  Geog® 

28 

Banking  &  Ex® 
Spelling 

12 

15 

■ 
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CHAPTER  III 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  QUEBEC 
Control  of  Education  In  Quebec 


The  school  system  of  Quebec  is  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  Canada©  Quebec 
probably  lias  more  different  types  of  schools  than  any  other 
state  of  equal  area  In  the  world© 

The  growth  of  these  schools  reflects  the  history  of 
the  province©  Schools  in  Quebec  date  back  to  the  days  of 
French  rule,  Before  1763  there  were  a  number  of  schools 
established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church©  -  These  were  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  Quebec  City,  Montreal,  and  Three  Riversj 
little  provision  being  made  for  rural  areas© 

When  British  rule  was  established  in  1763,  the  french 
showed  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  any  form  of  state 
schools,  fearing  that  such  a  move  would  be  a  step  toward 
taking  away  their  cherished  liberties©  An  Act  passed  in 
1301  providing  for  a  state  school  in  each  parish,  was  met 
with  disfavor©  It  was  not  until  after  the  union  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada  that  Lower  Canada  had  a  system  of  common 
schools©  Each  parish  was  to  have  a  school  supported  by  local 
sanation  and  state  aid  and  controlled  by  an  elected  board  of 
five  commissioners©  The  acts  of  1841,  184-6,  and  1840,  which 
set  up  this  system,  also  provided  for  separate  schools  for 
religious  minorities©  Any  minority  in  a  par:.. ah  could  set 
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up  a  separate  school  under  three  elected  trustees  and  share 
the  government  grant  with  the  Commissioners*  schoolo  In 
most  areas  the  separate  schools  were  those  of  a  Protestant 
minority.  This  right  of  a  minority  was  guaranteed  by  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  1867© 

An  Education  Act  of  1369  placed  the  control  of  the 
school  system  under  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  com¬ 
posed  of  ex-officio  and  appointed  members  representative  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  of  the  population. 
Friction  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Sections  of  the 
Council  led  to  another  Act  being  passed  in  1875  which  set 
up  Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  of  the  Council*,  In 
effect,  it  established  two  educational  systems  in  Quebec* 

Each  section  of  the  Council  was  given  the  power  to  function 
as  a  separate  supervisory  body  with  powers  to  prescribe 
curricula  and  text  books,  to  supervise  examinations  and 
teacher  training,  and  to  recommend  teachers  for  certifi¬ 
cation©  Until  1899  each  section  appointed  Its  own  inspectors 
for  its  own  schools e  Since  that  date  each  section  has 
recommended  candidates  to  the  government© 

As  well  as  having  these  two  distinct  school  systems, 
Quebec  has  a  great  number  of  private  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  education©  Thus  the  task  of  giving  a  complete 
account  of  commercial  education  is  very  difficult© 
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Commercial  Subjects  in  Lower  Canada 


After  1857  there  was  issued  regularly  a  Journal  of 

“Education  for  Lower  Canada.  At  thqt  time  Mr*  p®  J*  0® 

Chauveau  was  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

for  Lower  Canada*  In  the  Journal  of  1358  he  cave  the  first 

educational  statistics  gathered  In  what  is  now  the  Province 

of  Quebec*  He  said  that  ills  figures  were  as  accurate  as 

possible,  though  difficult  to  gather*  Bookkeeping  is  first 

mentioned  in  the  year  1351  when  799  students  took  the  subject. 

In  1355  he  reported  1976  Bookkeeping  students,  and  in  1356 

there  were  5012* (1)  In  the  report  published  In  1353  he 

refers  to  Bookkeeping  in  the  following  terms: 

Bookkeeping  is  taught 'to  1314  pupils,  namely  to  243 
In  classical  colleges,  to  254  In  Commercial  colleges, 
to  536  In  academies  for  boys  or  mixed,  and  245  in 
academies  for  females* (2) 

On  the  next  page  of  the  same  report  the  Chief  super¬ 
intendent  refers  to  a  special  commercial  course® 

Borne  institutions  have  a  special  commercial  course 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  studies,  and  610  scholars 
follow  these  courses^  283  In  classical  colleges,  123 
in  commercial  colleges,  and  194  in  academies® (3) 

The  names  applied  to  the  different  types  of  schools 
here  is  quite  confusing,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Quebec  * 
However,  In  the  same  report  the  Chief  Superintendent  defines 
classical  colleges,  commercial  colleges,  and  academies®  The 
Academies  were  for  beys  and  were  attended  by  day  students 
only®  They  had  been  set  up  by  the  Legislature,  and  corres¬ 
ponded  to  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Upper  Canada*  The  Super in- 
Hrk_purnal  of  education  for  Lower  Canada  1858  p*  73 

a  iOid  P»  C/ 

30  Ibid  p®  94 
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tendent  had  named  certain  colleges  Commercial  Colleges  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Classical  Colleges,  hut  not 
because  they  taught  a  commercial  course.  They  differed  from 
Academies  only  in  that  they  received  boarders.  There  were, 
fifteen  of  these  in  1357,  and  they  received  grants  varying 
from  §50.00  to  §550 o 00  from  the  Superior  Education  fund. 

The  Classical  Colleges  were  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
All  three  of  these  schools  taught  Bookkeeping,  and  all  three 
had  commercial  courses®  There  is  no  indication  of  what  these 
special  courses  contained*  By  1367  the  Commercial  Colleges  ■ 
had  become  known  as  industrial  Colleges®  There  were  then 
fifteen  cf  them# 

In  the  Journal  of  Education  of  August  and  September, 
1367,  there  is  an  interesting  reference  to  Masson  College, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1347  as  a  Classical  College e  Feel¬ 
ing  that  too  many  students  were  being  carried  into  the  learned 
professions,  this  college  substituted  for  the  usual  classical 
course  a  M comprehensive  commercial  course”  of  five  years*  The 
first  two  years  were  devoted  to  grammar  classes,  on  the 
theory  that  there  must  be  a  high  standard  of  education,  even 
for  commercial  classes*  The  Third  Year  of  the  course  was 
the  Business  Class,  and  could  be  followed  independently  of 
the  other  years.  It  consisted  of  Bookkeeping,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Writing,  Commercial 
Law, -Telegraphy,  Banking,  Assurance,  Stenography,  and  History 
of  Canada*  The  Fourth  fear  was  devoted  to  Literature 
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and  the  Firth  to  Sciences  and  Liberal  Arts*  The  Course 
soems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  class¬ 
ical  course  and  a  commercial  course..  It  is  likely  that  the 
commercial  courses  in  most  of  the  Classical  Colleges,  indus¬ 
trial  Schools,  and  Commercial  Colleges  were  similar  to  this 
one* 

Commercial  Education  in  the  Catholic  Schools 


By  1900  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  had  119,340 
students  in  Elementary  Schools,  77,587  in  model  Schools, 
and  25,268  in  Academies* (1)  The  Elementary  Schools  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  years.  Model  Schools  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
years,  and  Academies  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  years©.  Book¬ 
keeping  was  a  part  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Fourth  Yea?  of  the : 
Elementary  Schools*  In  this  year  it  consisted  of  business 


forms  and  simple  household  accounts*  Bookkeeping  was  also 
a  subject  in  each  year  of  the  Model  school  and  of  the 
Academya  In  each  year  double  entry  bookkeeping  was  taught* 
Commercial  Correspondence  was  a  subject  in  the  Academy^ 
These  provisions  are  taken  from  the  Elementary  Course  as 


revised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1898*  Tills  course  was  authorized  for 
the  Catholic  schools  in  1900o(2) 

This  course,  as  revised  in  1898,  was  quoted  again 
unchanged  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  1909-10  and  1914-15©  In 
1912-13  there  were  197,143  pupils  in  the  Roman  Catholic 


.*  Annual  Report  of  Supto  of  Puolic  -instruction  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  1899-1  900,  pp*  188-9 
2C  Annual  Report  of  3u.pt*  of  public  instruction 
1893-1899^  ppo  380-7 
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Elementary  Schools 5  106*202  in  Roman  Catholic  model  Schools* 
and  59*539  in  Roman  Catholic  Academies# ( 1)  Apparently  all 
thoso  in  Model  Schools  and  Academies  studied  Bookkeeping 
as  well  as  the  Fourth  Year  Slementaty  School  students© 

In  1923  the  primary  schools  were  reorganised  to 
consist  of  an  Inferior  Course  of  two  years*  an  Intermediate 
Course  of  two  years*  a  Superior  Course  of  two  years*  and  a 
Complementary  Course  of  two  years*  There  are  also  Infant 
Schools  for  children  of  five  and  sis:  years  of  age©  The 
Inferior  ana  Intermediate  Courses  made  up  the  Elementary 
School*  while  the  Superior  Course  replaced  the  Model  schools 
and  the  Complementary  Schools  replaced  the  Academies© 
According  to  the  new  organization*  specialization  starts  in 
the  Complementary  Schools©  Students  who  reach  the  Comple¬ 
mentary  schools  may  choose  one  of  four  special  sections? 
Agriculti ral*  Commercial*  Industrial*  and  household  Science© 
In  1923-1  the  Complementary  Schools  had  156*663  pupils© (3) 
The  courses  of  study  under  the  new  organization  were 
not  printed  in  the  School  Regulations  of  the  Catholic  Com¬ 
mittee  until  1926*  although  they  had  been  prescribed  in  1921 
and  had  gone  into  effect  in  1023©  The  requirements  of  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  years  are  given 
in  these  regulations#  The  students  were  to  devote  twelve 
hours  per  week  to  Invariable  Common  Subjects” 5  Religious 
Instruction*  French*  History*  and  Geography©  Eight  hours 

X©  Aimuaf" Resort  of  "Supt©  oT*~j Public  instruction  19T4dTB~~ 

pp©  31XIII-XXV 

2©  Annual  Resort  of  the  Supt#  of  Public  Instruction 

1924-25  ppa  233-9 
3©  ibid©  Table  I  p©  XXI 
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each  week  were  to  be  spent  on  “Variable  Subjects"!  Mathe¬ 
matics,  a  second  language,  and  a  group  called  "sundry  Subjects" 
(Physics,  Drawing,  Manners,  Hygiene) 0  This  left  six  hours  for 
"Special  Subjects"*  The  Special  Subjects  weres  Bookkeeping 
(single  and  double  entry),  inciting.  Stenography  (French  and 
English),  Typewriting,  Commercial  Law,  and  Commercial 
Correspondence* (1) 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  regulations  a  new  course  for 
Normal  Schools  was  printed,  although  it  also  had  been  author¬ 
ised  in  1S21*  In  this  course  students  could  use  two  hours 
per  wee k  through  three  years  for  one  of  Domestic  Science, 
Commercial,  Industrial,  or  Agricultural  subjects* (2) 

The  statistics  do  not  say  how  many  students  in  the 
Complementary  Schools  chose  the  Commercial  Section,  but  it 
was  apparently  popular,  as  in  1933  the  Inspector-General  of 
Catholic  Primary  schools  said  that  there  was  a  great  tendency 
in  rural  Complementary  Schools  to  choose  the  Commercial 
section  rather  than  the  Agricultural  Section,  which  he 
thought  that  they  should  choose0(3) 

Meanwhile  another  change  was  introduced  in  1929® 

Three  years  or  grades  designated  as  "Primary  Superior 
Classes"  were  added  to  the  program  of  the  Catholic  Schools, 
thus  making  the  Catholic  Primary  School  System  continuous 
through  eleven  years© 

Primary  Superior  teaching  has  for  its  essential  object 
to  furnish  young  men  and  women  preparing  for  positions 
in  commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  public  service  or 
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arts  and  trade ,  with  a  more  thorough  education  and 
instruction  than  that  which  is  given  by  the  primary 
school,  but  less  developed  than  those  of  the  secondary 
teaching  Institutions,  this  education  being  characterised 
by  a  pronounced  direction  towards  the  practical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  pupils5  probable  future  occupations*  (1) 

how  courses  of  study  were  authorized  at  the  same  time 
for  the  three  added  years*  Students  entering  these  classes 
are  required  to  have  certificates  from  the  Complementary 
Schools.  Among  the  subjects  offered  exo  Bookkeeping*  Account¬ 


ancy,  Typewritin 


UJ 


Stenography,  Elements  of  Commercial  Law, 


Elements  of  Political  Economy,  Commercial  French  and  Commercial 
English.  As  well,  the  regular  subjects  such  as  language. 


history,  and  religious  instruction,  were  included®  students 
who  take  the  commercial  subjects  in  these  schools  need  the 
preliminary  training  of  the  Complementary  Schools,  as  the 
courses  are  thorough  vocational  courses®  Bookkeeping, 
Stenography,  and  Typewriting  are  required  subjects  in  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Years,  and  are  given  two  and  one-half  hours 
each  week©  In  the  Eleventh  Year  there  is  a  definite 
division  into  an  Industrial  Section  and  a  Commercial  Section® 
The  subjects  of  the  Commercial  Section  are  Commercial  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Algebra,  Commercial  Law,  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting, 
Commercial  Geography,  Commercial  English,  and  Political 
Economy.  The  courses  outlined  above  were  prescribed  for 
Boys5  Schools.  In  the  Girls 5  Schools  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing  are  studied  in  the  three  years,  and  Bookkeeping  in 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Years.  (2) 

The  ?  Suoerior  Primary  schools  came  into  operation 


1. School  Regulations  of  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Education  1S31,  p.  S7 
2® Ibid,  Appendix  F« 
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in  the  school  year  193I-52*  in  that  year  they  were  attended 
by  55,420  students, (1)  Neither  these  nor  later  statistical 
tables  rive  the  numbers  taking  either  the  Commercial  Section 
or  any  or  the  individual  subjects.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  324,281  students  in  the  Catholic  Elementary  Schools, 
and  154,010  in  the  Complementary  schools® (2)  Thus  the  Superior 
Primary  schools  had  approximately  9*7>,  of  the  students  in 
attendance  at  Catholic  Primary  schools® 


Commercial  Education  in  the  Protestant  Schools 


The  Protestant  Schools  have  always  been  in  a  minority 
in  Quebec®  Early  Protestant  Schools  v/ere  classed  as  Elementary 
Schools,  hod el  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  In  1900 
there  were  27,598  pupils  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  3455 . in 
the  model  Schools,  and  5244  in  Academies, (3)  In  the  same  year 
more  than  200,000  students  attended  the  corresponding  Roman 
Catholic  Schools® (4) 

The  Course  or  Studies  for  Protestant  Schools  was 
revis  ed  and  authorised  in  1900,  It  provided  for  an ’ Elementary 
School  of  four  grades,  a  Model  School  of  three  grades,  and  an 
Academy  of  three  grades.  Grade  III  of  the  Model  School  and 
Grade  I  of  the  Academy  were  the  same®  Bookkeeping  was  a 
subject  of  Grades  I  and  It  of  the  Academy  Course® (5) 

The  Course  of  Studies  printed  for  these  schools  In 
I  910  and  again  In  1915  was  unchanged  from  that  authorized 
in  1900,  In  1913-14  under  the  heading  of  Protestant  Superior 
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Education  sixnHigh  Schools  and  Special  Schools”  and  thirty- 
two  Academies  were  reported*  In  the  former  457  took  Book- 
keeping,  and  in  the  latter  13150(1) 

By  1923-2-1  the  Elementary  Course  of  the  Protestant 
Schools  had  seven  grades,  the  ho del  School  was  replaced  by 
the  Intermediate  Course  of  Grades  VIII  and  IX,  and  the 
Academies  were  all  High  schools  with  Grades  X  and  XI®  In 
that  year  there  were  51,594  students  In  the  Protestant  Element¬ 
ary  Schools,  4436  an  .me  Intermediate  schools,  and  15,051  in 
the  High  schools* (2)  Later  a  twelfth  grade  was  added,  making 
the  Protestant  Schools  of  Quebec  equivalent  to  these  in 
other  provinces*  In  1936-37  the  number  of  students  in  all 
■Protestant  schools  was  73,691,  with  3983  In  Grade  IX,  2G89 
In  Grade  X,  2013  in  Grade  XI,  and  161  in  Grade  XII® (5)  The 
preponderenee  of  Catholic  Schools  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  same  year  the  corresponding  Catholic  Schools  had 
a  total  of  563,326  students,  or  about  eight  times  as  many  as 
the  'Protestant  Schools*  (4) 

The  Protestant  Schools  have  commercial  options  in 
Grades  VIII  to  XI*  In  Grade  VIII  students  take  at  least 
one  but  not  more  than  three  options*  If  schools  have  the 
proper  equipment  and  staff  they  may  offer  Bookkeeping  and 
Stenography  and  Typewriting  as  options*  In  Grade  IX  and 
the  High  School  there  is  a  General  Course  and  an  Academic 
Course*  The  latter  Is  Intended  specifically  for  matriculation 

to  universities,  while  the  General  Course  leads  to  a  High  School 

la Annual- Heccr  t  of  sunt©  1914-15  pp*  XXlil-HXV 

a* Annual  deport  of  Supt*  1923-24  pp*  XXI 
Oo--U  uupci’ii  o _l  oup  ho  .i.93"/— Da  hw 
4* Ibid  po0  Xll-XIII 
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The  new  Grade  XII  or  Senior  matri¬ 
culation  admits  students  to  the  Second  Year  of  many  courses 
at  LIcGill  University*  Bookkeeping  and  stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing  are  options  in  the  General  Course  in  Grades  XX,  X, 
and  XI*  Pupils  in  this  course  are  allowed  to  take  from  one 
to  three  options  each  year*  Students  In  the  Academic 
Coup sg  have  no  options  except  in  Grade  DC,  where  one  option 
is  allowed* ( 1) 

The  Grade  VIII  Beckkeeping  Course  consists  of  Business 
Papers,  while  in  the  other  grades  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 
are  taken*  The  Shorthand  students  may  take  either  Gregg  or 
Pitman,  and  a  speed  of  100  words  per  minute  is  required  in 
Grade  XI* (2)  The  school  Regulations  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  provided  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  to  bo 
an  annual  departmental  examination  In  the  grades  from  eight 
to  eleven* (o) 

There  are  no  statistics  available  which  give  the 
numbers  taking  these  commercial  options*  However,  as  the 
High  Schools  are  located  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
the  majority  of  them  have  equipment  for  the  commercial 
options,  which  are  very  popular* 
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Commercial  Education  in  Classical  Colleges 
There  are  29  Classical  Colleges  in  the  Province  of 
host  of  them  were  established  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century  by  the  Homan  Catholic  Church*  They  are 
classed  as  institutions  of  secondary  Education,  ranking  higher 
than  the  Primary  Superior  Schools,  hut  lower  than  the 
Catholic  Universities,  which  are  called  institutions  of 
Superior  Education.  French  is  the  regular  language  of 
ins truction© 

The  particular  aim  of  the  Classical  Colleges  is 
general  culture  in  history  and  letters,  as.  well  as  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy©  As  early  as  1856  some  of  these 
colleges  had  a  special  commercial  course© (1)  The  course 
referred  to  earlier  as  being  established  in  1867  is  likely 
typical  of  the  commercial  courses  in  the  Classical  Colleges 
at  that  time© (2) 

-  In  1889-90  there  were  15  Classical  Colleges  with  an 
average  total  daily  attendance  of  3639.  Eleven  of  them  had 
special  Commercial  Courses  in  addition  to  the  Classical 
Course,  with  832  classed  as  -pupils  in  the  Commercial  Coursen 
In  1900  there  were  2171  students  In  the  Commercial  Course  In 
Classical  Colleges© (4)  In  1920  the  21  Classical  Colleges  then 
in  existence  had  7711  students,  of  whom  2337  were  in  the 
Commercial  Course© (5)  In  the  latest  available  Statistics 
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those  Top  the  year  1936-37,  there  were  29  Classical  Colleges 
with  10,735  students,  of  whom  1372  wore  in  the  Commercial 
Course,  which  was  given  in  11  of  the  Classical  Colleges*  (1) 
The  College  de  Levis  may  be  considered  a  typical 
Classical  College*  It  was  founded  in  1350  under  the 
direction  of  the  Frbres  dos  Ecolo3  Chr^tiermes*  Classes 
opened  in  1353,  starting  with  a  Commercial  course,  to 
which  a  Classical  course  was  added  in  1360©  In  1370  the 
“Business  Class”  was  established  and  added  as  a  fifth  year 
to  the  four-year  Commercial  course®  In  1379  the  College  de 
Levis  was  affiliated  with  Laval  University© 

The  Commercial  Course  consists  of  four  years  and  the 
Business  Class® 

First  Year 

*■  r*  V  .  * 

delirious  Instruction, 

Grammar  -  elementary  course 

Histoire  saint e  -  First  semester.  Old  Testament 
Geography  »  Second  semester,  Canada 

J— J-  J-  a 

-Grammar  -  elementary  course 
English  herds  -  First  year 
English  Lecture  -  Second  Reader 

Arithmetic  -  Fundamental  operations- Tractions -Decimals 


Second  Year 

French 

Religious  Instruction 
Grammar 

History  of  Canada 
Geography 
English 
Grammar 
English  Words 
Manual  of  phrases 
English  Lecture  -  Third  Reader 
Arithmetic 
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Third  Yoar 


French 

Religious  Instruction 
Grammar 

History  of  Canada 
Geography 
English 

Grammar  -  Complete  Grammar 
English  words  -  General  Review 
Manual  of  Phrases 
English  Lecture  -  Third  Year 
Commercial  Subjects 
Arithmetic  (Van  Tuyl) 

Bookkeeping  (Powers)  -  Elements  -  Journal 
Stenography,  phonetic  vriting  ~  Uses  of  signs 

Fourth  Year 

French 

Religious  Ins  true  t i on 
Grammar  -  Superior  Course 
Ecclesiastical  Histoay 

Geography  -  Second  semester  -  Superior  Course 
Epistolary  Art  -  Second  semester 
English 

Grammar  -  Complete  Grammar 
English  Conversation 
Commercial  Subjects 
Arithmetic  (Van  Tuyl) 

Algebra  (Milne)-  Fundamental  operations 

Bookkeeping  (Powers)-  Journal-Ledger-Merchandise  Companies 
Stenography 

Typewriting  -  One  half  hour  per  day 

Business  Class. 


Religious  Instruction 

Grammar  -  Superior  Course  -  General  Review 

Geography  -  Complementary  Course  -  Economic  and  KLitlcal 

Geography 

English  -  Grammar  (Leclair  and  Sevrette) -Complete  Course 

General  Review 

C  omme  r  c  i  a  1  Sub  j  e  c  t  s 

Arithmetic  (Van  Tuyl)  -  General  Review 

Algebra  (Milne)  Review  of  Fourth  Year-Fractions-Factors, 

Iquations  of  one*  two  and  three  unknowns 


T7l 


Equations  of  Second  Degree 


Mensuration  -  Geometric  figures-Measures  of  areas  and  vdhme 
Bookkeeping  (powers)  Advanced  Course 
Stenography  -  English  and  French 
Commercial  Law 

Commercial  Correspondence  -  English  and  French  (1) 
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The  Businas $  Class  Is  a  special  class*  Although 
the  Prospectus  does  not  say  so,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
take  this  class  independently  of  the  other  years  of  the 


Commercial  Course*  The  Business  Class  closes  at  the  end 
of  April,  whereas  other  classes  go  on  until  the  end  of  June* 
Because  of  the  extra  expense  of  providing  for  this  class, 
the  fees  are  $225  per  year,  the  same  fee  as  that  for  the 
entire  year  in  other  years  of  ei  ther  the  Classical  Course 
or  Commercial  Course# 


Many  of  the  Classical  Colleges  have  histories  of 
continuous  operation  of  over  a  century  or  mere#  This 
means  that  they  are  among  the  earliest  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  Canada*  They  are  predominantly  residential  schools* 
Steeped  in  tradition,  they  change  very  slowly*  The  courses 
given  now  differ  very  little  from  those  of  the  last  century® 

An  indication  of  this  may  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  Typewriting 
has  just  managed  to  intrude  itself.  Into  the  course  of  this; 


college  for  one  half 

hour 

per 

day  in  one  year 

• 

In  fact,  the 

Commercial  Course  Is 

more 

of 

a  modern  course 

as 

opposed  to 

the  Classical  Course 

of  t] 

ae  se 

colleges,  than 

ft 

2/C 

is  a  vocational 

course*  However,  the  courses  as  given  are  intensive,  and 
students  who  complete  the  Commercial  Course  of  a  Classical 
College  no  doubt  graduate  with  a  sound  cultural  background 
and  a  thorough  training. in  the  commercial  branches  studied# 
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The  School  ?or  Higher  Commercial  Studies  of  Montreal 

The  Province  of  Quebec  line  an  educational  institution 

which  is  unique  in  Canada*  The  School  For  Higher  commercial 

Studies  oP  Montreal  is  a  regular  university  or  Commerce,  the 

only  one  of  its  kind  in  Canada* 

The  School  For  Higher  Commercial  Studies  of  Montreal  was 
founded  in  1907,  by  the  C-ouin  Government,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  up  to  date  business  training*  The  School 
program,  which  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  may  b© 
put  to  good  use  by  young  people  who  arc  desirous  of 
increasing  their  efficiency*  It  supplies  a  preliminary 
formation  preparatory  to  the  study  of  the  special  branches 
The  course  of  study  comprises  political  economy,  commercial 
accounting  and  financing,  company  organisation,  legislation 
finance,  statistics,  statutory  law,  commercial  polities, 
geograpical  economy,  technology,  publicity,  insurance, 
stock  exchange  operations  and  divers  other  subjects®  The 
regular  course  is  a  three  year  one  involving  the  study 
of  foreign  languages0(  l ) 

Yl/hen  the  school  was  organised,  it  v/as  directed  by  a 
corporation  composed  of  the  Director  of  the  school  and  five 
persons  chosen  among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
the  District  of  Montreal  and  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant » 
Governor  in  Council  for  a  period  of  four  years0 

Since  its  organization  in  1907  this  school  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  educational  institutions  of  the 
province®  A  great  many  of  the  business  and  financial  leaders 
of  Quebec  are  graduates  of  the  school*  In  1910—11  there 
were  12  professors,  33  students,  and  5  Licentiates*  ■  Twelve 
years  later  the  number  of  professors  was  26,  the  number  of 
students  had  increased  to  421,  and  the  number  of  Lie  relates 
was  14* (2) 


1®  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Quebec  19  p*  114 
2*  Ibid 
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In  November*,  1926,  the  direction  of  the  school  was 
changedo  Since  that  time  the  school  has  been  administered 
by  the  Director,  assisted  by  a  Council  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province,  two  professors  of  the  school  and 
five  citizens  of  the  City  of  Montreal.  The  school  is  supported 
by  grants  from  the  provincial  government  and  by  collection  of 
fee So  In  1938  the  government  grant  was  $165,000  and  the 
collection  of  fees  amounted  to  approximately  $54,000® (1) 

The  School  has  developed  and  expanded  its  courses  as 
the  years  have  gone  b$“«  Now  no  less  than  83  subjects  are 
offered*  Among  subjects  which  are  studied  are  economic 
geography,  the  organization  of  modern  Industries,  science 
of  finance,  statistics,  commercial  and  industrial  accountancy, 
technology,  publicity,  insurance,  commercial  law,  maritime 
law,  statutory  law,  stock  transactions,  and  financial  mathe¬ 
matics. (2)  Typewriting  and  Shorthand  are  not  on  the  curriculum. 
Like  the  universities,  the  School  For  Higher  Commercial  studies 
has  not  included  these  practical  subjects,  as  the  course  is . 
intended  to  be  one  of  higher  education.  Evening  classes  and 
correspondence  courses  have  been  inaugurated  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  its  courses  to  students  who  are  not  able  to 
attend  the  day  classes*  a  museum  bus  been  established  in 
which  are  some  25000  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  the 
universe®  The  library  of  the  School  contains  about  48000 
volumes  and  periodicals  concerning  the  different  subjects 
taught. 
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The  growth  and  increasing  importance  of  the  School 
For  Higher  Commercial  Studies  may  be  appreciated  by  reference 
to  the  statistics  for  1957-58*  In  that  year  there  were  80 
professors,  £60  day  students,  447  evening  students,  and  575 
correspondence  students,  or  a.  total  of  1082  students*  Thirty 
nine  students  received  the  degree  of  Licentiate  of  Commercial 
Science ,  17  received  the  degree  of  Commercial  Science,  and 
four  a  degree  in  Accountancy. (1)  A  three- year  Preparatory  . 
Course  to  the  regular  three  year  co-arse  accounts  for  about 
one  quarter  of  the  day  students.  In  1936-37  the  236  day 
students  were  classified  as  follows;  Preparatory,  70?  First 
Year,  74;  Secou nd  Year,  51;  and  Third  Year,  41®  Of  387  night 
class  students  57  were  classified  as  Regular  students,  and 
350  as  Part  Time  students* (2)  The  Catholic  Committee  refers 
to  the  school  For  Higher  Commercial  Studies  as  a  school  of 
Superior  Commercial  Education,  which  pla  ces  it  at  the 
university  level©  The  bulletin  “Supply  and  Demand  in  The 
Professions  in  Canada  w  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  1937  lists  it  among  the  universities  which 
have  a  commerce  course,  so  it  should  be  regarded  as 
Canada’s  only  university  of  commerce® 


20 
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CHAPTER  XV 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  TIIE 
MARITIME  PROVINCES 

Commercial  Education  in  Nova  Scotia 
Nova  Scotia  bad  educational  institutions  very  early 
in  her  bis  tor  y®  Prior  to  1763  schools  bad  boon  established 
by  the  churches „  In  176S  the  government  of  the  colony 
provided  for  state  licensing  of  teachers  in  the  schools® 

There  were  both  grammar  schools  and  common  schools  in 
existence  at  that  time®  In  1791  the  Halifax  Grammar  School 
and  a  few  other  schools  received, a  grant  from  the  government* 
Xn  1811  provision  was  made  for  the  formation  of  school  distric 
and  in  1811  a  provincial  Board  of  Education  was  established® 
The  first  superintendent  of  Education  was  appointed  in  1850® 
The  Free  school  Act  of  1861  substituted  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  Board  of  Education®  This  Council  had 
power  to  license  teachers*  prescribe  courses  of  study  and 
texts*  to  appoint  inspectors  and  examiners*  and  to  generally 
supervise  the  school  system.  The  schools  were  to  be  free* 
the  support  for  then  coming  from  local  assessment*  and 
county  and  provincial  grants.’  Legislation  passed  later 
organized  the  schools  into  a  continuous  system  from  Grades  I 
to  X1Z  and  made  secondary  education  preparatory  to  either 
Normal  school  or  University® 

Bookkeeping  found  a  regular  place  on  the  early 
curricula  of  the  province*  and  by  the  end  of  the  century 
Shorthand  was  taken  by  a  few  students  as  well®  In  1903 


there  were  4306  students  in  credo  IX  and  or  these  4062  took 


Bookkeeping  and  55  took  Shorthand*  01  1841  Grade  X  students, 
1755  took  Bookkeeping  and  25  took  Shorthand®  In  Grade  XI  45 
took  Shorthand* (1)  Bookkeeping  was  taken  by  nearly  all 
students  in  Grades  IX  and  X,  but  only  Halifax  and  one  or  two 
other  schools  taught  Shorthand* 

The  statistics  of  1904  refer  to  Special  Subjects  in 
the  Common  School  grades®  Thirty-one  took  Shorthand  and 
17  took  Typewriting  as  -Special  Subjects* (2) 

There  were  also  in  existence  then  a  number  of  Technical 
Schools*  These  were  classified  as  Coal  Mining  Schools, 
Engineering  Schools,  and  Evening  Technical  Schools*  They  had 
no  commercial  subjects  at  that  time,  A  Technical  Education 
Act  was  passed  in  1907  under  which  the  technical  schools  still 
operate®  A  Director  of  Technical  Education  was  provided  for 
and  the  nova  Scotia  Technical  College  at  Halifax  established® 
This  Act  provided  for  the  Local  Technical  schools,  usually  known 
as  Evening  Technical  Schools®  These  schools  were  to  provide 
a  selection  of  courses  from  a  long  list  which  included  a 
number  of  technical  subjects  and  a  group  described  as  M General 


Classes” «  In  this  group  were  Business  English,  Elementary  Book- 
Heaping,  Advanced  Bookkeeping,  Practical  Algebra,  Geometry,  and 
Trigonometry*  In  areas  where  these  schools  were  established,, 
any  ten  or  more  students  could  have  any  desired  course  from  the 
list  taught® (5)  All  classes  were  held  in  the  late  afternoon  or 
evening® 


I*  Annual  Report  of  Education  llova  Scotia,  pG  11 

2  Annual  Report  1303^04,  p®  12 
3®  Eanuai  of  School  Law,  pe  337® 
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The  numbers  taking  Bookkeeping  in  Grades  IX  and  X 
dropped  off  in  the  following  years.  Apparently  it  was  no 
longer  required  of  nearly  all  students.  In  1909  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  was  taken  by  176  Grade  IX  students  and  Shorthand  by  17® 
Thirty  took  Bookkeeping  in  Grade  X*  and  25  took  Shorthand® 

In  Grade  XI  there  were  26  in  Shorthand*  Most  of  the 
Shorthand  students  were  in  Halifax,  Eighty  students  in 
the  Common  schools  of  Antigonish  County  took  Shorthand  as 
a  Special  Subject,,  and  a  few  in  Halifax  City  took  Type¬ 
writing*  (1)  A  few  students  continued  to  take  these  subjects 
in  the  following  years,  but  by  1921  the  numbers  taking  Short 
hand  and  Bookkeeping  as  subjects  of  the  High  Schools  were 
very  small# 

A  Commercial  Course  was  established  in  the  High 

Schools  In  19210 

The  Commercial  Course  is  regarded  as  a  fourth  year 
course  of  the  High  school,  students  entering  it  have 
a  grade  XI  Certificate  and  have  made  at  least  Q>0%  in 
English  of  Grade  XI*  Arithmetic  of  Grade  X*  and 
Geography  of  Grade  XI®  Such  students  can  complete 
the  course  in  one  year®  Those  having  lower  attain¬ 
ments  may  enter  the  course  provided  there  is  accom¬ 
modation*  They  cannot,  as  a  rule*  graduate  In  one 
year. (2) 

The  subjects  of  the  course  were  Double'  Entry  Book¬ 
keeping*  Commercial  correspondence*  Commercial  Law*  Pen¬ 
manship*  Shorthand*  Typewriting*  Political  Economy®  In 
1921  there  were  55  in  the  Commercial  Course  in  Halifax 
City  and  8  In  Cape  Breton  County® (3}  ' 

T,  Annual  'fieport  iQQlgpV  lO^TX  ’  ~~~ 

2,  Manual  of  School  Law  1921*'  p#  234 
5*  Annual  Report  1921*  ppc  11-12 
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B5r  1923  there  were  27  Evening  or  Local  Technical 
schools  in  operation,  but  no  Day  schools  had  been  established 
at  the  secondary  level©  The  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College 
had  day  classes,  but  those  were  at  college  level®  The 
Evening  Schools  taught  Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing  in  many  centres®  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
students  in  five  centres  took  Bookkeeping^  and  202  in  nine 
centres  took  Shorthand  and  Typewriting*  In  the  New  Glasgow 
Local  Technical  school  a  class  of- sis  took  Commercial 
French* (1)  In  that  year  Nova  Scotia  stood  fifth  among  the 
provinces  in  Canada  in  the  amount  expended  for  secondary 
technical  education*  However,  the  province  was  able  to 
collect  only  one-half  of  the  amount  available  under  the 
Technical  Education  Act  of  1919  due  to  failure  to  match 
the  contributions  available  from  the  Dominion  Government© 

By  1930  the  general  pattern  of  commercial  education 
in  Nova  Scotia  had  changed  very  little*  The  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Halifax  complained  that  Halifax  was  the  only 
city  of  its  size  in  Canada  without  a  vocational  day  schools 
A  delegation  visited  the  vocational  school  at  St*  John, 

New  Brunswick  to  study  it  in  anticipation  of  a  similar 
school  being  built  in  Halifax,,  Sydney  was  also  planning  to  >- 
build  a  new  vocational  school  at  a  cost  of  about  §250,000 
as  soon  as  civic  finances  would  permit©  However,  the  general 
depression,  which  has  crippled  educational  building  programs, 
fell  very  heavily  upon  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  aim 
le'Ahhual ' 'Report  1024,  gg©  XBo-lol 
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plans  for  new  schools  had  to  be  postponed.® 

In  1935  the  larger  centres  introduced  the  Junior 
High  School  system,  the  regulations  for  them  having  boon 
approved  in  that  year®  .  The  electives  provided  for  those 
schools  were  Music,  Art,  Domestic  science,  and  Mechanical 
Science*  The  curriculum  does  not  include  any  commercial 
subjects*  The  High  Schools  continue  to  give  a  few  commercial 
subjects*  In  1936  eight  Grade  X  students,  and  nine  Grade  XI 
students  tool:  "Commercial  Subjects"*  Halifax  City  was  still 
the  only  centre  that  had  the  special  Commercial  Course, 
which  was  taken  by  30  students* (1) 

Hova  -Scotia  is  still  the  only  province  In  Canada 
without  vocational  day  schools®  The  Technical  College  of 
llova  Scotia  gives  a  few  commercial  subjects  by  c orr e sp ondenc e 0 
The  Local  or  Evening  Technical  Schools  still  thrive®  The 
province  pays  one-half  the  salaries  of  teachers  andprovides 
the  special  equipment,  and  the  local  authorities  pay  the 
rest  of  the  cost®  The  usual  term  is ’from  Octohr  to  April 
with  three  classes  each  week®  The  subjects  differ  with  the 
demand  in  different  areas.  In  1938  Bookkeeping,  Stenography 
and  Typewriting  were  taught  at  8  centres  with  240  students 
taking  Bookkeeping  and  291  taking  Stenography  and  Typewriting© 
These  schools  give  a  Diploma  for  two  years*  study  in  a  related 
group  of  studies®  A  Bookkeeping  Diploma  Is  given  for  a  course 
composed  of  English,  Mathematics,  and  completion  of  the  Mari- 
Annual  Report  1936,  ~pp,  24-25 
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time  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping  Course®  A  Diploma  in  Steno¬ 
graphy  and  Typewriting  is  given  for  English  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  standards  of  proficiency  in  taking 
dictation  and  transcribing  on  the  typewriter  which  are 
demanded  by  the  Canadian  Association  of  Business  Colleges* 

The  standing  required  in  English  and  Mathematics  was 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  C-rade  X®(1) 

Commercial  Education  in  New  Brunswick 

New  Brunswick  has  a  limited  demand  for  commercial 
education®  St®  John,,  the  capital  and  chief  seaport,  is  the 
largest  city,  with  a  population  of  47,514  at  the  last  census* 
Three  other  towns  and  cities  have  populations  of  between 
5,000  and  20,000  people®  Agriculture,  lumbering,  and  fishing 
are  the  chief  industries®  New  Brunswick  ranks  seventh  in 
manufacturing  among  the  provinces  of  Canada®  The  need  for 
commercial  graduates  from  the  schools  is  therefore  compara¬ 
tively  small*. 

In  the  years  around  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
school  population  of  New  Brunswick  remained  almost  the  same 
at  about  53,000®  At  that  time  the  province  did  not  have 
compulsory  education®  The  Common  Schools  included  the  grades 
one  to  eight,  and  the  High  Schools  the  grades  from  nine  to 
twelve®  At  that  time,  the  number  of  students  in  the  High 
Schools  was  small,  the  number  in  1903-4  being  1801® (2) 


1®  Annual  Report  195 

2®  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
1905-4,  p.  xxii 
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Bookkeeping  was  a  regular  subject  of  Grades  IX  and  X* 
1905-4  there  were  726  taking  Bookkeeping  in  Grade  IX  and 


342  In  Grade  Xo ( 1) 

.The  Chief  Superintendent  of  'Education  was  urging  at 
that  time  that  a  Parish  School  System  be  established  to 
replace  the  smaller  school  districts  then  in  existence* 

As  the  districts  did  not  include  all  the  province,  many 
property  owners  were  able  to  escape  educational  taxation 
entirely.  A  Parish  School  System  would  equalise  the  tax 
burden  and  increase  the  revenue  available  for  schools „  The 
Superintendent  also  suggested  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
education* 


The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  frequently 

referred  In  his  reports  to  the  desirability  of  organizing 

a  system  of  vocational  schools a 

In  former  reports  I  have  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
this  province  keeping  step  with  the  needs  and  progress 
of  the. age,  by  adopting  courses  of  vocational  training 
embracing  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial 
educations  In  this  connection  I  think  all  the  provinces 
of  Canada  have  been  awaiting  with  considerable  expect¬ 
ancy  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  to  Goal  with  this  subject  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  manner.  It  is  hoped  that  the  report  will  be 
followed  by  legislation  giving  federal  assistance  to  this 
important  and  vital  concern  of  the  whole  country  and  its 
future© (2) 

In  that  year  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  vocational 
education  when  the  St®  John  Board  of  school  Trustees  was  given 
a  grant  of  (;200o00  for  one  year  in  aid  of  an  evering  industrial 
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school  which  v/as  to  he  placed  In  operation  soon.  Tills 
school  taught  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
tho  latter  subject  being  taken  by  51  students  in  1914-15,(1) 
The  tor Id  War  interfered  with  other  projected  vocational 
schools *  but  the  Chief  Superintendent  held  out  tho  hope 
that  vocational  education  would  be  generally  introduced 
after  the  war* (2)  .Meanwhile  the  province  had  no  other 
commercial  education  than  the  Bookkeeping  classes  of  Grades 
IS  and  X  in  the  High  Schools*  These  courses  were  taken  by 
493  Grade  IX  students  and  479  Grade  X  students  In  1921-92, (3) 
In  the  report  of  1921-22  the  opening  of  a  Commercial 


Department  in  Frederic ton  was  announced© 


At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term*  the  school  Board 
added  a  Commercial  Course  to  tho  curriculum  of  the 
High  School,  The  purpose  in  so  doing  was  two-fold® 


first*  to  afford  this  phase  of  education  to  the  youth 


of  such  an  important  commercial  centre  as  Frederic tong 
and  secondly  to  retain  longer  in  school  the  pupils  of 
the  High  school  grades,  while  this  course  contains  tho 
usual  business  subjects  -such  as  bookkeeping*  typewriting* 
etc,  it  has  also  tho  English  subjects  and  the  French  as 
laid  down  in  the  Academic  Course,  Fifteen  students  were 
enrolled  wi th  the  prospect  of  a  much  larger  class  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  next  term,  (4) 


Fredericton  also  had  an  Evening  Vocational  school  with 
275  In  attendance.  Bookkeeping*  Shorthand*  Typewriting*,  and 
Salesmanship  were  among  the  subjects  taught, ( 5)  Moncton 
opened  a  Vocational  Evening  Class  about  the  same  time*  and 
later  a  Day  Commercial  class. 


IdTninual  Report  of.  Chief  Supt©  of  Education  luld-ic*  p*  o5 

2. Ibid,  p,lviii 
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In  1923  the  Legislature  passed  the  Vocational 
Education  Act*  This  Act  ostablishod  the  ITew  Brunswick 
Vocational  Education  Board  and  a  Director  of  Vocational 
Education.,  Like  other  provinces;,  New  Brunswick  shared  in 
the  grants  of  the  Dominion  Government  under  the  Technical 
Education  Act*  The  Vocational  Education  Board  encouraged 
and  supervised  the  organization  of  vocational  schools  and 
departments *  The  St®  John  Vocational  School  was  opened 
September  13,  1926  with  over  four  hundred  pupils  registered.  (1 
This  fine  school  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $463*000  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $70,000®  CampbelXton  built 
a  new  Composite  High  School  which  housed  a  Commercial 
Department •  Moncton  and  hilltown  also  added  commercial 
departments  in  their  high  schools*  McAdam  Composite  High 
School*  which  had  a  Commercial  Department  as  well  as 
Industrial  and  Home  Economics  Departments*  was  opened  in 
1924,  but  due  to  financial  conditions  these  three  special 
(Apartments  were  closed  in  1929  and  not  opened  against 
until  1935© 

Tho  Commercial  Course  v/as  usually  a  three-year 
course  with  a  Diploma  granted  to  those  who  completed  it© 

The  course  included  academic  subjects*  as  well  as  Type¬ 
writing,  Shorthand*  and  Bookkeeping.  There  as  also  a 
Special  Class  Commercial  Course  of  ono  year  in  some  t>£ 
the  Commercial  departments.  This  was  open  only  to  those 

1. Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
1926-27*  p.  100 


who  had  completed  the  regular  high  school  course.  The 
numbers  taking  the  commercial  courses  were  usually  limited 
by  the  available  accommodation.  For  example,  in  1925-26 
Fredericton  had  67  students  in  the  Commercial  Department, 
but  reported  that  far  more  wished  to  enter  than  could  be 
accommodated,,  5 1)  Evening  Vocational  Classes  wore  organized 
in  most  of  the  schools  where  vocational  education  was 
carried  on,  and  the  commercial  subjects  were  usually  in 
demand* 

Meanwhile  Bookkeeping  v/as  being  dropped  from  the 
curriculum  of  the  High  Schools.  549  Grade  IX  students  and 
395  Grade  X  students  took  Bookkeeping  In  1927-28  (2),  but 
the  Chief  Superintendent  announced  that  It  was  being 
dropped  from  the  course® 


Formal  Bookkeeping  is  no  longer  required,  but  business 
arithmetic  will  be  emphasized  and  a  paper  given  upon 
it  instead.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  devoted  to 
keeping  sets  of  books,  with  the  accommodation  provided 
in  the  ordinary  school,  and  only  a  few  minutes  devoted 
to  it  each  day,  was  largely  a  waste®  The  Vocational 
Schools  can  give  the  subjects  the  time  and  care  it 


requires,  and  .In  the  past  those  specializing  in  it 
usually  attended  Commercial  Schools  in  preparation. 
Probably  no  two  firms  keep  their  books  in  the  same 
way  and  mechanical  devices  now  take  the  place  of  many 
methods  of  the  past® (3) 


Bookkeeping  as  a  general  course  for  all  students 
had  lingered  longer  In  New  Brunswick  than  in  the  other 
provinces*  The  statistics  of  the  next  year  show  that  the 
Grade  IX  and  X  students  took  Commercial  Arithmetic,  as 
suggested  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  but  this  was  apparent 

io Annual  Report  of  Chief  Supt*  of  Education,  1925-26,  p*S7 

2* Annual  Report  of  Chief  Supte  of  Education,  1927-23,  A  10 
3.  Ibid  p0  Ivii 
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dropped  as  a  separate  subject,,  i'or  it  does  not  appear  again.  (1) 
In  the  years  since  1929  the  commercial  departments 
have  continued  to  develop.  In  1922-30  the  Frcdoriction 
Composite  High  School  had  429  students.  Of  these  273  v/ore 
in  the  Academic  Department,  85  in  the  Commercial  Department,. 

19  in  the  Technical  Department,  and  52  in  the  Pre-Vocational 
Department. (2)  In  the  next  year  164  took  Evening  Vocational 
Classes  in  Fredericton,  and  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  and 
Motor  Mechanics  were  the  most  popular  subjects. (3)  In  1933 
the  Campbellton  Composite  High  school  had  a  graduating  class 
of  56,  of  whom  19  were  academic  students,  18  regular  com¬ 
mercial  students,  and  18  special  one-year  course  commercial 
students. (4)  In  1935  Moncton  opened  a  new  school  and 
provided  optional  courses  in  the  Commercial  Department  so 
that  pupils  could  specialise  in  Bookkeeping,  Typewriting, 
or  Shorthand. (5)  In  the  same  year  Campbellton  reported  that 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Composite  High  School  was 
operating  to  capacity  with  82  students® (6) 

In  1936  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 


recommended  that  vocational  education  be  extended  to  rural 
areas.  He  pointed  out  that  the  high  school  course  was  too 
rigid  and  academic® 
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V id  should  cease  to  differentiate  between  academic  and 
vocational  education.  These  might  be  integrated  and 
co-ordinated.,  All  high  school  and  superior  schools 
should  be  made  composite*,  ( 1) 

In  the  same  year  W.  K.  Tibert  submitted  his  report 
as  Director  of  Vocational  Education  in  accordance  with  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.<  This  report  was  published  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  first 
time  In  1956*  the  year  in  which  that  department  was  re¬ 
organised  under  a  Minister  of  Education.  He  reported,  that 
there  were  135  Commercial  Graduates  of  the  Vocational  schools 
in  1936.  There  were  73  commercial  students  at  Fredericton 
Composite  High  School*  93  at  Campbellton  Composite  High 
School*  33  at  Carieton  County  Vocational  School*  53  in 
McAdam  Composite  High  School*  53  at  Edmunston  Composite 
High  school*  43  at  uewcastle  Composite  High  School*  and  212 
in  the  St®  John  Vocational  School.  (2)  Since  this  rep  ort  was 
issued  Moncton  has  organized  a  full  commercial  department® 

Most  of  these  schools  have  evening  classes  as  well 
as  day  classes.  In  1936-37  the  St®  John  Vocational  School 
had  46  students  in  Bookkeeping*  23  in  Commercial  Art*  53 
in  Shorthand*  and  53  in  Typewriting®  Fredericton  Evening 
School  had  48  in  Bookkeeping*  42  in  Shorthand*  and  48  in 
Typewriting® (3) 

Under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  each  school  has 

the  authority  to  determine  its  own  course®  The  commercial 

courses  at  the  various  schools  are  much  alike*  and  the  course 

‘1’®”  Annual  Reeoru’"df_ijepar  tment  of  'EducatTbn  I  Jog 
2®  Ibid*  pp*“ 297-325 
3®  Annual  Report  of  Education  1937® 
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used  by  the  F.oncto n  High  School  may  be  regarded  as  typical* 

It  has  a  three-year  commercial  course*  The  Grade  DC  subjects 
are  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Georgraphy,  French,  Literature, 
Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Business  English,  Grammar,  Shorthand, 
and  Business  Practice*  In  Grade  X  the  subjects  are  Business 
Law,  Spelling,  French,  Commercial  History,  Literature, 
Business  English,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and 
Bookkeeping, «  The  Grade  XI  subjects  are  French,  Commercial 
History,  Literature,  Business  English,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Spelling,  Bookkeeping,  Business  ^aw  and  Filing* 
In  Grades  X  and  XI  the  Commercial  subjects  receive  much 
more  time  than  the  academic  subjects 0 

At  present  Hew  Brunswick  has  started  reorganization 
of  the  school  system  on  a  S-3-3  basis®  The  first  division 
is  now  in  operation  and  the  Intermediate  Division  curriculum 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  September,  1940®  It  Is  possible 
that  commercial  options  may  be  offered*  as  in  other  provinces 
No  doubt  when  the  school  system  is  completely  reorganized, 
commercial  education  will  become  more  important  than  it  is 
at  presents 

Prince  Edward  Island 

The  story  of  commercial  education  in  Canada 5 s  island 
province  Is  soon  told*  Charlotte town  Is  the  only  city  and 
there  are  not  enough  business  enterprises  to  require  a  large 


-  so  - 


number  of  commercial  graduates  to  fill  office  positions. 

With  these  conditions  prevailing  it  is  not  surprising  to 

find  that  it  was  not  until  1925  that  any  commercial  course 

was  established  other  than  in  private  business  colleges. 

In  that  year  prince  Edward  Island's  most  important 

educational  institution,  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and 

Provincial  Normal  School  opened  a  Commercial  Department*. 

The  prince  of  .Vales  College,  established  in  1900,  is  the 

chief  secondary  school  of  the  province  and  the  training 

centre  for  teachers.  Until  it  opened  its  Commercial 

Department,  the  only  commercial  teaching  in  the  province 

was  that  done  in  the  private  business  colleges,  which  are 

now  three  in  number.  No  mention  is  made  in  earlier  Annual 

Reports  of  Bookkeeping  in  elementary  schools,  although  the 

Annual  Report  of  1915  quotes  an  examination  in  Bookkeeping 

among  those  required  for  a  Second  Class  Teachers*  License 

and  lists  Eldon* s  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Forms  as  a  text.(l) 

The  Annual  Report  of  1925  refers  twice  to  the  new 

commercial  course,  the  first  reference  being  found  in  the 

Report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

A  Commercial  Course  extending  over  two  years  is  now 
offered  to  the  students  of  this  institution  (Prince 
of  vales  College)  who  do  not  wish  to  prepare  for  a 
teacher’s  license.  In  lieu  of  the  professional  and 
certain  academic  ourses,  there  will  be  given  courses 
in  Stenography,  Typewriting,  Business  Arithmetic, 

Business  Law,  Accountancy  and  Office  Practice®  A 
certificate  will  be  issued  to  the  students  completing 
the  course  and  attaining  the  prescribed  standards® (2) 


"I®  Annual  Report  l9lb,  pp.  fh-lOJ 

2.  Annual  Report  1925,  p*»  25C 


The  same  Annual  Repout  contains  the  Report  of  the 

Prince  of  Wales  college  and  Provincial  Normal  School®  The 

new  commercial  department  is  announced  in  tills  report  also© 

The  Commercial  Department  established  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  session  has  increased  its  numbers,  and 
equipment  has  been  added  accordingly®  It  Is  fitting 
that  this  institution  should  have  followed  the  lead 
of  similar  institutions  In  the  other  provinces,  and 
through  a  Commercial  Department  give  a  suitable 
training  to  the  many  students  of  the  College  that  wish 
to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  business  world®  Now  that 
it  Is  open  to  all  students  that  pass  the  Entrance 
Examination  of  the  College,  there  should  be  each  year 
an  Increasing  number  who  wish  to  add  to  their  commercial 
training  the  privileges  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  College® 

A  diploma  is  issued  to  all  students  completing  the 
prescribed  course®  (1) 

The  Annual  Reports  do  not  give  any  detailed  Information 

concerning  the  course  n>r  quote  the  commercial  examinations® 

However,  the  ocourse  as  established  In  1925  lias  not  been 

changed®  It  is  a  two-year  course,  though  students  who  have 

completed  the  work  of  the  Third  year  High  School  complete 

the  commercial  course  in  one  year®  The  subjects  are 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law,  piling. 

Correspondence,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Office  Practice, 

English( High  School)  ,  Pt?ench( High  School)  ,  ana  Spelling® 

The  number  taking  the  Commercial  Course  at  Prince 

of  Wales  College  Is  not  very  large®  The  Annual  Report  of 

1932  lists  31  members  in  the  first  year  class  and  ten 

receiving  the  Commercial  Certificate  upon  completion  of 

the  second  year®  In  1937  we  are  told  that  there  were  13 

First  Year  students  and  40  Second  Year  students,  a  total  of 

■73*  Twelve  Commercial  Certificates  were  granted® (2)  In 

1Y Annual  Report  1925,  p®  *733 
2. Annual  Report  1937 
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1937-3  there  were  59  student a,  56  in  1953-9 ,  and  51  are 
registered  for  the  year  1939-40. at  the  time  of  writing 
(September,  1939)*  The  great  majority  of  the  students 
taking  the  commercial  course  are  women.  Of  the  59  students 
registered  in  1937-33,  50  were  women;  and  of  the  53 
registered  in  1936-37,  46  were  women® 

With  the  annual  registration  of  the  three  private 
business  colleges,  which  in  1936  had  175  students,  the  small 
commercial  class  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  satisfies 
the  demand  of  the  business  Institutions  of  the  province0 


CHAPTER  V 

HISTORY  OP  COHNERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
PROVINCE  OP  BRITISH  COLLEGIA 


In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  commercial 
education  is  almost  as  old  as  the  schools  themselves*  The 
early  history  of  British  Columbia  is  closely  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  first  influence  for  education 
came  from  James  Douglas,  the  famous  chief  factor  of  the 
Company  post  at  Victoria*  In  1049  the  Reverend  Robert  J* 
Staines  arrived  in  Victoria  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the 


Company  and  also  to  teach  and  keep  a  boarding  school 
intended  primarily  for  the  children  of  the  employees  of 
the  Company*  James  Douglas,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Crown  Colony  of  Vancouver  Island  in  1851,  also  had 
pian3  for  common  schools  for  the  settlers,  and  by  1852  he 
had  such  a  school  in  operation*  The  first  reference-  to 
commercial  education  is  found  in  a  report  dated  at  Victoria 
on  August  27,  1361,  written  by  Reverend  Edward  Cridge,  the 
Colonial  Chaplain,  who  in  185S  had  been  appointed  by  the 


Council  of  Va?  couver  Island  to  a  position  which  might  be 
described  as  the  first  Inspector  of  Schools*  His  first 
report  of  November  30,  1856,  was  addressed  to  ”His  Excellency 


the  Governor” *  In  that  year  representative  government  was 
established  in  the  colony  and  a  House  of  Assembly  was 
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elected  in  August,  1056*  After  that  time  Reverend  Edward 
Cridge  addressed  hi3  reports  to  that  body*  In  his  report  of 
August  27,  1361,  in  speaking  of  Victoria  School,  of  which 
hr*  Vi T*  II*  Burr  was  Master,  ho  wrote* 

"Very  satisfactory  progress  was  manifested  in  some 
of  the  advanced  subjects,  particularly  in  Book¬ 
keeping”.  (1) 

A  table  which  accompanied  the  report  showed  that 
four  students  were  enrolled  in  Bookkeeping*  Thus  it  appears 
that  commercial  education  in  this  far  western  province  was 
under  way  at  this  early  date  of  1861*  It  must  be  remembered, 
of  course,  that  Bookkeeping  at  that  time  was  not  considered 
as  a  vocational  subject,  but  as  a  part  of  any  well-rounded 
education* 

In  1865  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Vancouver  island 
passed  the  common  School  Act,  which  set  up  a  highly- 
centralised  system  of  education.  The  Act  provided  for  a 
Board  of  Education,  a  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
Local  Boards  of  Educations  Tho  schools  were  to  be 
entirely  free,  the  teachers  being  paid  from  the  public 
treasury*  In  the  records  of  this  period  there  is  only  one 
reference  to  Bookkeeping®  In  1365  the  Board  of  Education 
ordered  books  from  England  and  sold  them  at  a  fined  price c 
Among  the  books  prescribed  and  ordered  was  Bookkeeper 
(Rational),  apparently  a  text  in  Bookkeeping* (2) 

Up  to  1366  four  common  schools  had  been  established 
on  the  mainland,  but  no  legislation  had  been  passed  affect- 

jCaC--  Idge,  Bdwar  d  *  Original  Manuscript  Rep  or  u,  Archives  of"" 

British  Columbia 

2. Board  of  Educations  Correspondence,  Letter  110*10* 
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lng  education.  There  is  mo  reference  to  Bookkeeping  in 
any  records  available  of  these  schools* 


United  Colony  of  British  Columbia,, 

18CG  to  1371 

On  August  6,  1066,  the  colony  of  Vancouver  Island 
was  united  with  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia  and  a  new 
period  for  education  began.  The  School  ordinance  of  1369 
repealed  the  Common  School  Act  of  1065,  By  this  new  Act 
and  an  Ordinance  to  amend  it,  passed  in  1870,,  the  schools 
were  to  be  financed  jointly  by  school  districts  duly 
created  and  by  government  grants.  Free  education  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  exaction  of  tuition  fees,  or  in  place  thereof, 
if  desired  by  each  district,  voluntary  subscriptions  or  a 
general  tax  not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  year  on  all  male 
residents  over  twenty  years  of  age*  Up  to  this  time  there 
is  no  record  of  a  course  of  studies  or  any  such  provision 
for  a*  uniform  system®  One  is  left  to  surmise  that  following 
the  Bnglish  system  of  that  day  each  Master  was  free  to  choose 
his  own  course,  When  references  are  made  to  subjects  during 
this  period,  bookkeeping  is  not  mentioned,  except  as  referred 
to  earlier  in  the  Colony  of  Vancouver  Island, 


The  Province  of  British  Columbia,  1871 


On  July  20,  1871,  British 
of  Canada  and  became  the  Province 
this  date  the  story  of  education 


Columbia  joined  the  Dominion 
of  British  Columbia®  From 
in  the  province  is  one  of 


. 
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steady  progress*  Population  increased  rapidly  anu  an  ora 
of  comparative  prosperity  began,  with  the  result  that 
education  came  in  for  its  proper  share  of  attention.  At  the 
same  time  the  government  began  Id  issue  reports  each  year, 
so  the  task  of  tracing  the  development  of  education  becomes 
much  simpler o 

In  1372  the  public  School  Act  was  passed*  This  Act 
is  still  that  under  which  the  schools  of  the  province  operate, 
although  it  has  grown  by  amendment  and  addition  to  about  ten 
times  its  original  size*  Tills  Act  provided  for  a  highly- 
centralized  school  system*  A  Board  of  Education  was  established 
with  six  members,  and  provision  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Education*  Ail  school  expenses  were  to  be 
paid  from  a  fund  set  aside  by  the  Legislature. 

In  the  Annual  Reports  we  were  able  to  find  definite 
references  to  commercial  education*  From  1871  to  1880  there 
is  no  record  of  a  prescribed  course  of  studies  for  the  schools-, 
we  assume  there  was  none*  In  the  first  Annual  Report  a  list 
of  authorized  texts  is  given*  Among  them  is  Bookkeeping 
(Johnson)  to  be  sold  at  40p*(i)  In  the  Third  Annual  Report 
Bookkeeping  (Fulton  and  Eastman)  was  authorized.  (2)  From 
these  references  to  Bookkeeping  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
listed  elsewhere  as  one  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools 
in  1872-3,  we  can  conclude  that  Bookkeeping  had  been  a 
regular  subject  of  study  in  the  schools  since  the  time  that 
it  was  reported  by  Edward  Gridge* 


1*  T-  rst  Annual  Report  18V1-2,  p*  51 
2*  Third  Annual  Report  1873-4,  p®  58 
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The  first  really  concrete  idoa  of  the  bookkeeping 
of  that  day  in  British  Columbia  is  found  in  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  1873-4*  An  Act  Respecting  Public  Schools  is 
quoted  in  full  in  this  report  and  under  section  7  we  reads 

11  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Educations 
To  examine  and  give  certificates  of  qualification 
to  Teachers  in  i;ublic  Schools."  (1) 

Examinations  were  given  to  prospective  teachers  in 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Composition,  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping,  Geography,  History,  Mathematics,  Latin,  French, 
Drawing,  and  Music*  The  examination  in  Bookkeeping  was  sot 
by  Mr*  A*  Munro,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Is 
so  Important  in  giving  us  our  first  glimpse  of  what  was 
required  of  teachers  in  this  subject  that  it  is  worth 
quoting  in  full0 

No*  13  Bookkeeping,  Mr.  A*  Munro. 

Time  '2%  hours.  Total  marks  BOO 

1*  rhat  Information  should  a  Merchants  Books  afford? 

2„  For  what  purpose  is  a  Cash  Book  kept? 

3.  What  is  the  use  of  the  ledger? 

4®  When  the  ledger  is  kept  by  Double  Entry,  how  many 
kinds  or  classes  of  Accounts  does  It  contain;'  and 
what  are  these? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  Personal  Accounts;  and  what  do 
they  contain  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides? 

60  What  is  understood  by  Accounts  of  property,  or 
Real  Accounts? 

7*  that  is  meant  by  Nominal  Accounts  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called.  Fictitious  Accounts? 

3*  what  does  the  Account  of  Charges  contain  on  the  Dra 
and  Cr*  sides? 

90  What  does  the  Interest  Account  contain  on  the  Dr.  and 
Cr*  sides? 

10 *  What  is  the  use  of  the  journal? 

•11.  how  are  the  following  classes  of  accounts  journalised! 


1.  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  56 
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(a)  Accounts  of  person's,  or  Personal  Accounts? 

Cb)  Accounts  or  Property  or  Real  Accounts? 

(o)  Foninal,*  or  Fictitious  recounts? 

13 o  low  arc  the  following  journalised,  vice- 

fa)  ?ho  Debit  cido  of  tho  Cash  Fool:? 

(b)  Tho  Credit  sido  of  the  Cash  Do oh? 

(c)  Fills  nooolvablo? 

(d)  Dills  payable? 

13o  now  arc  the  foil  awing  bal snood,  visj- 

(a)  An  Account  or  Goods ,  whon  the  Goods  are 
all  sold? 

(b)  Avn  Account  of  Goods,  when  only  part  aro  sold? 

(c)  An  Account  of  roods,  v/hen  the  Goods  aro  ail 
on  iiand?  (1) 

This  oronination.  shows  that  tho  teachers  in, the 
British  Columbia  of  1373-4  wore  cnpoctod  to  Lave  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  boo!i:ceplnc©  This  enardnation  is 
fairly  typloal  -of  ones  used  in  the  years  ‘following  with 
tho  c  no  action  that  there  vacs  rn  evident  tendency  in  later 
ones  to  include  more  practical  work  in  the  anamination* 

In  tho. year  1370  tho  first  rich  school  of  tho 
province  was  opened  "in  Victoria  with  30  pupils  enrolled® 
Bookkeeping  is  listed  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  study,  and 
Fookkeo  .-inv,  Fulton  & -Eastman,  is  listed  as  a  tont®  (2)  In 
tins  eorco  year  the  first  competitive  oscaalnatdon 'sao  hold 
Cor  Entrance  to  Rich  school®  llo  test  was  hold  in  Book- 
uoooinf®  (3) 

Tho  First  Proscribed  Course  of  Studies 
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merits  for  admission  to  tho  high  school  and  of  the  course 
in  tho  high  school.  The  Subjects  of  Examination  for 
Admission  to  the  High  school  were  Spelling  and  Punctuation, 
writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History,  The 
Course  of  Study  in  High  school  was  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  Junior  Division,  and  the  Senior  Division,  In  each 
Division  there  was  a  subject  listed  as  Bookkeeping  and 
Writing* 

Bookkeeping  and  Writing 
■  Junior  Division 

(a)  Single  Entry  and  Principles  of  Double  Entry, 

(b)  Practice  in  writing  according  to  the  principles 
contained  in  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner9 s  copy¬ 
book. 

Senior  Division 

( a )  Single  and  Double  untry, 

(b)  Practice  in  writing  according  to  the  principles 
contained  in  Payson,  Eunton,  and  Scribners  copy¬ 
book*  (1) 

The  first  examination  set  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  High  Schools  was  held  in  June,  1884,  Examinations 
were  set  in  Geography, • English,  Grammar,  English  History, 
Roman  History,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Arithmetic,  Mensuration, 
Algebra,  Euclid,  statics.  Trigonometry,  Bookkeeping,  Latin, 
French,  and  Music,  The  first  High  School  Bookkeeping  - 
Examination  is  worth  quoting* 

Bookkeeping;  Time  1  hour* 

1,  Which  one  of  a  set  of  -Books  is  the  most  important?  Why? 

2,  Can  a  person  keep  his  accounts  by  Double  Entry  and 
not  use  a  journal?  How? 

3,  Make  out  Mr.  McLaughlin1 s  account  and  take  his 
indorsed  note  for  the  amount. 

4*  Journalizes - 

(1)  Bought  of  Reed  &  Co.,  merchandise  for  \s  cash  and 
on  time* 

1*  Ninth  Annual  Report  18 vD-CO,  Appendix  D,  pp.  357-9 


CO 


(2)  Dot  &  Co®  having  Called,  I  cold  thoir  no  to  to 
Sima  &  Bp  ether*  and  received  Dor  it  two  tons 
oD  coal,  delivered  at  my  residence® 
pace  of  tho  note  ’  2d®  Coal  is  north  p5  per  ton® 

5®  Make  an  entry  in"  tiro  Day  Bool:,  carry  tho  same  into 
tho  Journal  and  Ledger* 

0®  How  do  you  balance  merchandise  account?  (1) 

This  examina  olon  involves  a  fairly  wido  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  principles,  and  was  apparently  intended  for  tho 
deni  or  Division®  Tho  Report  does  not  r- ive  anv  indication  of 
the  number  of  students  who  took  tills  first  examination® 

In  the  year  1080  considerable  alteration  was  nude  in 
the  prescribed  course  of  studies®  In  that  year  tho  first 
real  course  of  studies  was  issued  for  the  elementary  schools© 
In  tho  Annual  Report  of  that  year  we  find  a  **  course  of  study 
•Prescribed  for  Graded  and  Common  Schools15®  BooMc@ej.-lni;  is 
listed  as  a  subject  which  Kmay”  bo  taught  in  addition  to  tho 


proscribed  subjects,  which  wore  Reading,  Writing, 


Spelling, 


Dictation,  Rental  Arithmetic,  written  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
English  Grammar,  English  History,  Composition,  and  Letter 
writing. (2} 

In  the  same  Report  tho  High  School  course  is  divided 
into  three  parts® 

Course  of  Study  in  High  cohQQ%3 

English  Course:  All  subjects  prescribed  for  Graded  and 

Common  Schools,  and  Anatomy,  physiology, - 
and  Hygiene© 

Commercial  Cours'd®  Bookkeeping  -  Single  and  Double  Entry  - 
-  "HlieXuding  Banking,  Commercial  Correspond¬ 
ence-,  Commercial  Law,  together  with  all 
subjects  prescribed  for  tho  English  Course© 
Cl.  cal  Course;  Latin,  Greek,  french,  together  with 


I®  fiairteehth  Annual  Report,  ldUb-4,  Appenuix  I,  p®  ago 
2© Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1004-5,  Appendix  D«  p®  xxxv 


all  subjects  in  which  Candidates  for 
First  Class  Certificates  are  examined. (1) 

Roforenco  to  the  subjects  required  at  that  time  for 

the  First  Class  Certificate  indicates  that  Bookkeeping  was  one 

of  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  examined,  in  the  same 

Report  we  reads 

Pupils  on  entering  a  High  School  may  for  the  first  six 
months  receive  Instruction  in  the  English  Course  only* 
but  after  that  period  must  take  either  the  Commercial 
Course  or  the  Classical  Course. (2) 

Evidently  all  High  School  students  would  be  required 


to  take  Bookkeeping  under  this  system®  VJhether  the  designa¬ 
tion  "Commercial  Course”  .meant  that  the  major  emphasis  was 
to  be  placed  upon  preparation  for  a  business  earner  or  was 
just  a  convenient  means  of  classifying  subjects  into  groups, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining®  There  is  no  indication  of 
the  numbers  that  chose  this  Commercial  Course  in  preference  , 
to  the  Classical  Course. 


In  the  next  Report  these  words  were  added  to  the  des¬ 
cription  of  the  Commercial  Course, 

“-—and  o the ^subjects  in  which  candidates  for  First 
Class  Grade  *B  Certificates  are  examined*1 « (3) 

At  that  time  a  First.  Class  Grade  B  Certificate  meant 
a  teachers  certificate  valid  for  one  year,  entitling  a 
holder  to  teach  in  any  position  in  any  public  school  or  as 


an  Assistant  in  a  High  School® 


First  Class  Grade  B  candidates 


were  examined  in  Reading,  bribing.  Spelling,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Grammar,  History,  Composition,  Education,  Book- 


oping,  mensuration.  Algebra,  Euc! 


I®  f  ourteenth  Annual  Report,  Appendix  Do  p.  xxxvT 

2®  Ibid  Appendix  D  o.  ~ 

a*  Fifteenth  Annua  Report  Ib85-6,  Appendix  D,  p®  xxxvm 
ibid.  Appendix  D.  p.  uracil 
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Apparently  this  so-called  Commercial  Course  w as  vory 
comprehensive. 

In  the  years  following  this  there  were  several  minor 
changes  in  the  curriculum,  few  of  which  affected  commercial 
subjects*  In  general  there  was  an  obvious  tendency  to 
increase  the  number  of  subjects  required*  In  the  summer  of 
1G91  we  find  that  High  School  examinations  were  set  in  no 
less  than  twenty-five  subjects* (1)  Hot  all  of  these  were 
compulsory,  but  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  of  that 
year  show  that  of  those  prescribed,  only  Education  was  not 


taught* {2)  Principals  of  High  schools  were  complaining  of 
the  overcrowded  curriculum®  In  1892  we  find  that  another 
text  was  authorized  for  Bookkeeping,  entitled  Bookkeeping, 
High  School  (Copp,  Clark  &  Co*) 

In  1898  the  authorities  abandoned  the  practice  of 
putting  the  course  of  Study  in  the  Annual  Reports.  prom 
that  time  to  1916  the  Course  of  Study  was  included  in 
The  Manual  of  School  Law,  which  was  not  published  every 
year,  but  only  when  required  to  record  important  changes® 
For  seme  unexplained  reason  the  Annual  Report  of  1911  con¬ 
tains  the  full  Course  of  study,  but  otherwise  we  must  refer 
to  the  Manuals.  In  the  Manual  issued  in  1897,  Bookkeeping, 
in  which  the  pupils  were  55  to  have  a  knowledge  of  commercial 
forms  and  correspondence,  and  the  keeping  of  accounts”  was  . 


;  o, '  ^  ,  n 
L  cU'-.  C 


subject  of  examination  for  admission  to  a  High  School® 


I*  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1890-91,  Appendix  J,  pp.  xcvii-cviii 

2®  raid  Table  3,  Part  II  p®  xxi 
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Tho  text,  Fulton  and  Eastman,  was  deleted.  The  first  exam¬ 
ination  was  set  in- midsummer  of  1893*  It  Included  problems 


of  Single  Entry  Bookkeeping  and  questions  on  business 

forms. (1) 

In  the  year  1300  the  curriculum  received  a  thorough 
revision.  The  Course  of  Study  for  Graded  anu  Common  Schools 
was  divided  Into  three  sections^  Junior  Grade,  Intermediate 
Grade,  and  Senior  C-rado.  Among  tho  prescribed  subjects 
for  the  Senior  Grade  was  Writing  and  Bookkeeping.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  was  to  hold  semi-annual  examinations  on  the  work  of  the 
Senior  Grade  and  issue  certificates  for  entrance  to  High 
School.  To  obtain  admission  to  a  High  School  a  candidate 
was  required  to  obtain  at  least  33  l/of0  on  each  subject  and 
an  average  of  at  least  50$.  The  High  School  Course  was 
also  revised  at  the  same  time.  The  division  into  Commercial 
and  Classical  Courses  disappeared.  The  Course  was  divided 
into  fo  lh«L*  jpcLj^3  ts$  Junior  Grade,  Intermediate  Grade,  Senior 
Grade,  and  Academic  Grade.  Bookkeeping  v/as  prescribed  as  a 
part  of  Mathematics  for  Junior  and  Intermediate  Grades.  The 
Department  was  to  hold  annual  examinations  in  the  work  of 
the  Grades,  The  Intermediate  Grade  examination  was  valued  as 
being  equivalent  to  Matriculation  In  Arts,  the  Senior  Grade  > 
to  First  Year  in  Arts,  and  the  Senior  Academic  to  Second 
Year  In  Arts® (2)  Beginning  with  the  year  1302  these  examin¬ 
ations  became  also  the  'examinations  for*  Teachers*  Certificates. 


X.  Manual  of  school  Law,  18 Sv 

2,  Manual  of  School  Law,  1300,  pps  53-63 
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In  the  same  Manual  Gage *  s . Hew  Bookheoplng  Course  was  author¬ 
ized  for  High  Schools  and  Business  and  Social  Forms  proscribed 

for  Public  Schools* (1) 


$he  First  Commercial  course,  1906 


The  Manual  of  School  Law  issued  in  1906  gave  the 


provisions  for  the  first  real  Commercial  Course  in  the 


Province  of  British  Columbia* (2)  Although  the  Manual  was 
not  issued  until  1906*  there  were  references  to  the  new 


commercial  course  in  earlier  Annual  Reports*  In  the  Annual 
Report  for  1904-5,  J»  C*  Shaw,  Principal  of  Vancouver  High 
School  and  College,  saysg 

"Then,  too,  the  nev/ly  instituted  Commercial  Course, 
for  which  our  board  has  provided  a  good  equipment, 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
a  certain  type  of  student,  the  student  who  was 
obliged,  or  at  least  felt  himself  obliged,  to  Id  avo 
school  at  an  early  stage,  when  only  a  smattering  of 
certain  subjects  was  possible,  but  who  now,  it  is 
hoped  will,  at  any  rate,  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
complete  training  and  an  examination  upon  a  definite 
course*  (3) 

In  the  sarnie  report  Edward  B®  Pau].,  principal  of 
Victoria  College  and  High  school,  also  mentions  the  new 
course0 

The  provisions  for  a  Commercial  Course  have  been  duly 
noted,  and  effect  will  be  given  to  them  at  an  early 
date,,  That  course  is  very  complete,  and  while  provid¬ 
ing  f or ■ the  technical  Instruction  required  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  course,  it  supplies  a  good  general  education 
in  English,  Mathematics,  History,  etc*  I  may  be 


1*  Manual  of  School  Law,  1900,  pp„  63-66 

2»  Manual  of  School  Law,  1906’,  p0  69 
o*  Thirty  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1304-5,  p*  49 
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ni&ib  bo  included  in  tho  Hot  of  cubjocto  for~tho  *  " 

Coer ’orcinl  CourcOp  at  least  ao  an  option,  ana  that* 
m  tho  latter  eo.aOp  a  papas?  on  tho  iarypaaso  erccacr^bad 
on  chon  on  nipht  bo  cot,  and  tho  result  rooordad  on  tho 
candidate^  cocmcroinl  diploma#  (X) 

rihaco  o^tracto  irjply  that  tho  course  tzna  pr  parod 

oar  11  on  than  1005 ?  though  lCOG-O?  was  Xtholy  tho  first  your 

that  it  v/aa  tnurht  in  tho  schools  „ 

tho  Comorclal  Course  of  1006  v:ac  a  two-yoor  course 

loading  to  a  Coanoroinl  Diploma*  In  100?  Oho  Pop  etnart  of 

Pduoation  not  tho  first  osEadnation*  Papers  vzoro  not  in 

fypooTltin £>  Shorthand  Dictation,  Business  Sterns  an  a  Loan  of 

Business,  Boo!d:oopii3G#  and  GZjorthand  ihocryv  Cho  typewriting 

paper  consisted  of  a  paqpago  of  proao  as  :%&t  A*  of  about 

C50  vzordo*  /if tor  being  allowed  five  ninutco  to  rood  over 

tho  pop  or  j  candidates  tzore  allowed  fifteen  ninutos  to  typo  tho 

pa ac are «  l/art  B  consisted  of  throe  lattorc  to  bo  written,  tho 

Presiding  if..  :dnor  boles  required  to  tabobho  tins  for  tlio 

v.ritinc  of  tho  lattorc  •  Shorthand  Dictation  cone  is  tod  of  a  in  „ 

sect  lone  varying  from  71  to  £00  words#  Candidates  heard  each 

section  road  twice;  first  rapidly^  then  at  100  words  per 

ninutOp  at  -hleh  speed  they  wrote  each  pcioacic&o* '  After  all 

:qoo  wor o  dictated #  the  Students  were  allowed  am 

hear  uo  reproduce  then  in.  lough  :n£U  A  two-*2iour  oraninatlen 
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in  Business  Forms  and  Lav/s  of  Business  included  questions  on 
notes,  cheques,  etc.,  and  on  points  of  commercial  lav;.  The 
Bookkeeping  examination  was  a  three-hour  examination  includ¬ 
ing  questions  on  Journalising  and  Financial  Statements.  A 
one-hour  Shorthand  Theory  examination  dealt  with  shorthand 
rules,  outlines,  grammalogues ,  contractions,  and  phrases. (1) 

No  figures  are  given  concerning  the  number  taking  this 
examination,  except  that  V/.  P.  Argue,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Vancouver,  notes  that  nine  Vancouver  students  passed. (2) 

The  outline  of  the  examinations  indicates  that  the  course 
was  a  thorough  one  with  a  fairly  high  standard  of  achievement© 

In  1908-9  Bookkeeping  disappeared  as  a  subject  for  High 
School  Entrance  Examination  and  presumably  from  the  course  for 
Public  Schools,  because  it  is  not  listed  in  the  classification 
of  subjects  for  that  year© (3)  Thus  this  subject,  which  had 
been  on  the  course  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  schools  of 
the  province,  was  finally  removed.  This  is  typical  of  the 
changing  attitude  toward  the  subject  of  Bookkeeping©  In  the 
last  century  Bookkeeping  was  considered  an  essential  part  of 
a  general  education.  By  1908  it  was  considered  as  a  vocational 
subject,  to  be  pursued  only  by  those  intending  to  become  pro¬ 
fessional  bookkeepers© 

Pm  excerpt  from  a  report  of  J.  S.  Gordon,  Inspector  of 

High  Schools  in  1911  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Commercial 

1.  Thirty- S ixthEAiaiual  Report,  1906-7,  pp©  Aclxxi- Aclxxv 
2©  Ibid,  p©  A40 

3©  Thirty  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1908-9,  pp.  Aelix-Aclxxix 
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Cource  was  not  proving  very  satisfactory.  Aft  or  cementing  on 
u-io  growing  demand  outsido  the  school  for  technical  training. 


he  says: 

y_10  little .technical  training  that  has  already  been 
Lemjbted . in  our  schools  calls  for  some  consideration, 
coisuoi’cial  course  of  two  years9  work  is  proscribed  by 
une  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  nay  be  taken 
during  the  first  two  years  in  any  school  where  the  local 
an onor.it ies  make  provision  for  it  by  engaging  a  qualified 
uoacher  or  toachers,  and  by  providing  the  necessary 
equipment  lor  the  work.  On  hundred  and  one  students 
started  to  take  this  course  last  year®  Of  these,  only 
forty-seven  presented  themsolved  for  examination  at  the 
close  of  tho  year,  and  only  twenty-nine  of  these  were 
successful.  These  are  not  encouraging  statistics  for 
the  advocates  of  technical  training  in  the  high  school 
for  young  students.  They  rather  justify  one  in  the 
opinion  expressed  above  that  many  of  those  starting  to 
specialize  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  along  technical 
lines,  have  no  strong  convictions  as  to  what  they  mean 
to  make  their  lifefs  work ,  and  that  others  who  started 
out  in  this  course  considering  it  easier  than  the 
ordinary  course,  but  finding  it  none  too  easy,  embraced 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  dropping  out  of  school  work 
altogether .(1) 

This  is  a  somewhat  discouraging  picture  of  the  state  of 
commercial  education  and  its  future  prospects,  but  reports  of 
the  following  years  indicate  steady  progress.  In  the  same 
year,  1911,  the  City  Superintendent  of  Vancouver  Schools 
reported  193  taking  Bookkeeping  and  50  taking  Shorthand  in  the 


Night  School© (2)  In  1915  Hr*  George  H.  Deane  was  appointed 
Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and  Supervisor 
of  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  This  was  likely  done 
in  answer  to  the  demand  for  technical  education*  He  made  an 


1*  Fortieth  Annual  Report,  1911,  p©  28 
2*  Ibid  p«  41 
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extensive  study  of  technical  education  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Europe,  .'liter  ho  submitted  his  report,  Mr.  John 
Kyle  was  appointed  Organizer  of  Technical  Education  for 


British  Columbia,  a  post  he  still  holds,  As  ouch,  ho  has 
supervised  commercial  education. 


The  Commercial  Course  of  1914 

In  1914  the  Commercial  Course  was  definitely  outlined 
for  each  year  of  a  u hr e e-year  coir  se.  This  Course  stated 
the  required  subjects  for  each  year.(l) 


First  Year  Comoro ial : 


Typewriting,  Spelling,  Penmanship 
Business  Forms,  English  Grammar,” 
and  English  Composition.'" 


,  Bookkeeping  and 
English  Literature 


Second  Year  Commercial; 

/arithmetic,  Spelling,  English  Literature,  Composition, 
Algebra,  Bookkeeping,  Laws  of  Business,  Penmanship, 

Shorthand ,  Typewriting . 

Third  Year  Commercial: 

English  Literature,  English  Composition,  Economics  and 
Civics,  Arithmetic,  Laws  of  Business,  Accountancy, 

Business  Correspondence,  Statute  Law,, Penmanship,  Shorthand* 

This  course  included  all  the  recognized  commercial 
subjects  and  retained  the  English  subjects  as  well.  It  was 
apparently  complete  and  thorough.  A  report  in  1915  by  Albert 
Sullivan,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  gives  this  more  cheerful 
picture  of  the  state  of  commercial  work* 


1.  Mammal  of  School  Lav;,  1914, 


pp.  72-75 
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In  addition  to  the  Commercial  Clares  already  established 
in  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  South  Vancouver,  new  ones 
wore  opened  at  the  beginning  of  tho  school  year  in 
Revels  toko  and  New  YJostminstor*  The  best  evidence  of 
the  practical  training  given  in  the  commercial  classes 
is  the  testimony  of  so  many  business  non  as  to  the 
satisfactory  way  in  which  the  graduates  from  these 
classes  fill  the  positions  to  which  they  are  appointed*' 

The  students  receive  not  only  a  sound  business  education, 
but  they  receive  a  good  training  in  the  English  subjects. 
The  renewed  Interest  being  manifested  in  this  department 
’ is  one  of  the  encouraging  features  of  high  school  work* 

In  1911  there  were  47  commercial  candidates,  this  year 
266  wrote  on  the  commercial  papers  set  by  the  Education 
Department  * ( 1 ) 

In  November,  1915,  John  Kyle  presented  his  first  report 
as  Organiser  of  Technical  Education*  In  reference  to  commercial 
work,  he  says; 

Ply  endeavor  has  bean,  during ’the  past  year,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  school  trustees,  and  the  general  public  to 
the  generous  assistance  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Ed  ucation  for  the  establishing  of  elases  in  technical 
and  commercial  subjects* (2) 

Tho  extent  of  tho  assistance  referred  to  is  not  clear, 
but  apparently  the  Department  of  Education  provided  generous 
grants  for  equipment* 

The  years  of  the  World  War  had  some  effect  on  the 

development  of  commercial  education*  In  1916  as  part  of  an 

economy  program,  the  .  examinat  ions  of  the  Preliminary  Grade 

■  ■  :  -  1  ■  '  i 

Junior  Course  and  the  First  Year  Commercial  Course  were 

transferred  from  the  Department  to  the  teachers  in  the. High 

Schools* (3)  In  1918  the  Second  Year  Commercial  Departmental 

Examination  disappeared,  leaving  an  examinat; ion  in  the  Third 

1.  Forty  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1915,  p©  22 
2©  Forty  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1915,  p®  86 
3©  Forty  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1915-16,  p®  A  21 


. 


Year  C outgo  only.  That  commercial  work  was  expand ing  in 


spite  of  the  war  is  shown  by  a  report  of  1.  3*  DoLong, 


Inspector  of  Hick  Schools* 

Commercial  courses  are  no w  being  given  by  seven  of  our 
hick  schools.  Business  non  are  continually  bearing 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  being  done 
in  these  classes.  At  tho  be ginning  of  the  last  school 
year  a  new  class  was  established  in  the  Point  Grey 
Hick  School,  while  at  least  three  other  high  schools 
are  making  preparation  for  beginning  instruction  in 
commercial  work  next  yoer®(l) 

In  the  same  year  John  Kyle  complained  of  opposition 

to  night  schools  on  the  ground  that  economy  was  required 

for  war  needs.  In  the  next  year  I.  3.  DoLong  reported  that 

Kamloops,  Kelson,  Oak  Bay,  and  north  Vancouver  High  School 

had  formed  commercial  classes  for  the  first  time,  raising 

the  number  of  these  to  eleven* 

In  all,  716  pupils  followed  this  course  during  the  year-* 
Next  year  Algebra  and  Grammar  will  be  dropped  from  th© 
Course  of  Study  for  commercial  pupils  and  Canadian 
History  and  Civics  substituted* (2) 

*  In  1918  the  Cecil  Rhodes  Commercial  High-  School,  was 


established  in  Vancouver  with  six  teachers,  the  first  school 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  commercial  course*  In  the  ssiie 
year  870  were  reported  to  be  taking  the  commercial  course 


and  twelve  as  writing  the  Third  Year  Commercial  Examination.  (3) 
The  very  small  number  taking  this  examination  may  partly  oe 
accounted  for  by  the  influenza  epidemic  of  that  year,  but  in 
the  preceding  year,  tf©  B©  Deaong  had  urges  thao  senool  bo-u.o.3 


TI  forty- Sixth  Annual  Report,  1916-x7 ,  pi  'fo 
20  fcrty-Seventh  Annual  Report  1917-18  pp  IS 
5.  Forty-Fighth  Annual  Report  1918-19,  p*  19 
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grant  special  certificates  to  students  who  completed  the 
Second  Year  Commercial  Course.  He  said  that  the  majority  left 
school  at  the  end  of  the  second  year® 


The  Training  of  Commercial  Teachers 


Aft or  the  establishment  of  the  Three  Year  Course  in 
19 14 9  the  Third  Year  Commercial  Diploma  allowed  tho  students 
entrance  to  Normal  School.  In  this  way  many  commercial 


teachers  of  British  Columbia  gained  standing®  This  privilege 

was  withdrawn  in  1918.  In  1921' a  training  system  was  set  up® 

A  training  class  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects 
was  established  at  the  summer  school,  and  it  is  both 
desirable  and  timely  that  this  work  should  develop  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  already  successfully  conducted 
for  manual  instructors  and' teachers  of  technical 
subjects. (1) 

In  his  report  for  1925-i  John  Kyle  urges  salesmanship 

as  a  subject  for  tho  <.  commercial  course  and  says  that 

Vancouver  *  s  growing  importance  as  a  commercial  centre  leads 

to  a  groat  demand  there  for  commercial  education.  Ho  also 

refers  again  to  the  question  of  training  teachers® 

Cranbrook  and  Ladysmith  unfortunately  closed  their 
commercial  courses  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  teachers.  This  weakness  has  been  remedied 
and  an  excellent  training  class  has  been  operating 
during  the  past  year  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Vancouver,  whence  Commercial  Teachers  may  graduate. (2) 

These  graduates  referred  to  above  then  wrote  examin¬ 
ations  for  Commercial  Teachers7  Certificates,  of  which  two 


1. hifty -hirst  Annual  Report  1921-22,  p®  51 

2 . hifty-Third  Annual  Report  1925-4  p.  76 
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classes  were  issued.  Assistant  and  Specialist*  The  High 
School  Assistant  Commercial  Teachers1  Certificate  was  granted 
to  candidates  who  held  an  Academic  Certificate  or  First  Class 
Tcachors*  Certificate  and  who  passed  examinations  set  by  the 
Department  of  Education  on  Stenography,  Typewriting,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Business  Practice  and  statute  Law,  Penmanship, 
Arithmetic  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Economics  and  Economic 
Geography*  This  certificate  was  an  interim  certificate* 
Candidates  who  held  the  above  certificate  and  passed  examin¬ 
ations  on  four  of  the  subjects  listed  below  could  bo  granted 
a  Commercial  specialist’s  Certificate,  which  was  a  permanent 
certificate*  The  subjects  from  which  the  four  could  be 
chosen  were  Auditing,  Business  Finance,  Office  Practice  and 
Organization,  Hi3tory  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Commercial 
Correspondence  and  Filing,  Commercial  French  or  Spanish, 
Shorthand,  Typewriting®  The  requirements  for  Shorthand  were 
120  words  per  minute,  a  nd  for  Typewriting  were  60  words  per 
minute*  For  one  of  the  subjects  the  candidate  might  substitute 
two  years  of  approved  business  experience® 

This  summary  of  the  requirements  for  the  two  types  of 
commercial  certificate  granted  in  British  Columbia  is  taken 
from  the  1928-29  Programme  of  Studies,  pages  72-76,  but  these 
certificates  were  granted  as  early  as  1924©  The  Commercial 
Specialist’s  Certificate  is  a  very  desirable  certificate,  and 
is  sought  by  many  teachers  other  than  those  of  British 
Columbia* 


-1 


The  Revision  of  1924 


In  1924  the  Commercial  Course  was  revised.  The  three 


year  course  remained,  but  it  was  altered  to  allow  students 
to  specialize  in  either  Stenography  or  Bookkeeping  in  the 
Third  Year* 

The  High  school  Commercial  course  was  thoroughly 
revised.  In  the  third-  year  the  subjects  of  English, 
Business  Correspondence,  and  Commercial  C-eography 
are  obligatory  for  all  students.  In  addition  to 
those  subjects,  students  must  study  intensely  a 
course  in  either  Secretarial  work  or  Accountancy, (1) 


In  his  report,  John  Kyle  also  refers  to  the  new 
course,  saying  it  is  greatly  improved© 


third  year,  for  Instance 
,  into  two  sections,  (a) 


the  course  is  now 


will  be  dealt  with  in  an  appropriate  manner0(2) 

In  the  same  report,  Kr,  Kyle  expressed  great  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  progress  of  commercial  work® 

There  is  no  more  thorough  office  training  to  be 
obtained  anywhere,  —The  commercial  courses  are 
straight  vocational  Unlike  those  who  attend  the 
technical  and  home  economic  classes,  the  students 
do  not  clamor  for  an  examination  to  admit  thorn  to 
University®  The  commercial  students  find  a  direct 
avenue  to  office  work  and  in  their  real  environment 
they  seem  to  acquit  themselves  creditably, (3) 

IV  Pif ty-Tnird  Annual  'Report  1923-4 ,  ”p®~10 

2®  Ibid,  p.  76 

bo  Elf ty-Fourth  Annual  Report  1924-25,  p,56 
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Survey  of  the  School  System:  Putnam  and  Y/oir 


In  1924-5  J*  E*  Putnam  of  tho  Ottawa  Normal  school 
and  G*  M*  Weir,  who  is  now  minister  of  Education  in  British 
Columbia,  made  a  very  thorough  survey  of  education  in  tho 
coast  province*  Their  report,  "Survey  of  the  School  System", 
lias  been  responsible  for  far-reaching  changes  which  have 
placed  the  schools  of  British  Columbia  among  the  most  advanced 
in  Canada*  Their  rocommendati  ons ,  an  cofar  as  they  affect 
commercial  education,  may  be  summarised  as  follows; 

3*  Tho  school  system  should  provide  a  middle  school  or 
junior  High  School  for  students  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  of  age* 

2*  These  middlo  schools  should  provide  a  differentiated 
program  with  a  core  of  compulsory  subjects  and  as 
large  a  number  of  optional  subjects  as  possible* 

3*  They  should  be  considered  as  exploratory  schools, 
enabling  students  to  find  themselves  vocationally* 

To  this  end  a  variety  of  vocational  subjects  should 
bo  provided* 

4*  In  a  recommended  program  for  these  Junior  High 
-  Schools,  they  suggested  typewriting  as  an  option  in 
Grades  7,  8,  and  9 ;  Stenography  as  an  option  in 
Grades  8  and  9;  and  Bookkeeping  as  an  option  in 

Grade  9® 

5*  The  recommended  High  School  program  contained  a 

commercial  course  that  might  be  offered  in  a  special 
typo  of  school  or  in  a  technical  school* 

The  most  important  recommendations  are  those  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Junior  High  Schools,  a  movement  in 
which  British  Columbia  was  a  leader©  These  recommendations 
were  speedily  put  into  effect* 


v 
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Programme  Of  Studies  for 
Junior  High. schools,  1927 

The  first  course  of  studies  for  Junior  High  Schools  was 
issued  In  1927*  Thi3  course  divided  subjects  into  ” constants" 
and  "variables’**  English,  Social  studies.  Health  and  Physical 
Education  were  the  only  constants,  or  required  subjects,  for 
Grade  DC*  These  occupied  only  eighteen  periods  In  a  forty- 
period  week.  Prom  a  large  list  of  variables,  the  students 
chose  enough  subjects  to  complete  the  forty  periods.  In 
Grade  VIII  the  constants  required  made  up  thirty  periods  per 
week,  leaving  only  ten  free  for  variables*  Typewriting  and 
Junior  Business  were  Grade  VIII  variables,  and  among  the 
Grade  IX  variables  were  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
and  Junior  Business.  Junior  Business,  an  Introductory  course, 
could  be  taken  in  either  Grade  VIII  or  Grade  IX,  or  might  be 
spread  over  both  years*  Typewriting  was  expected  to  be 
carried  to  a  standard  of  20  to  40  words  per  minute  in  one 
year*s  work  and  to  a  standard  of  30  to  60  words  per  minute  In 
two  years*  work,,  depending  In  each  case  on  the  number  of 
periods  devoted  to  it  each  week,  which  might  vary  from  two 
to  five*  Both  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand  in  Grade  IX  were 
intended  to  be  exploratory,  although  the  Course  of  studies 
called  for  a  speed  of  forty  words  per  minute  in  shorthand.  (1)"" 
This  was  found  to  be  too  high  a  standard,  and  it  was  reduced 
when  the  course  was  revised  in  1932* 

The  full  Junior  High  school  programme  could  not  be 


1.  Programme  of  Studies  for  Junior  High  schools,  1927 
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put  Into  effoct  in  all  areas  of  the  province,  and  for  a 
tine  it  was  confined  to  the  cities.  Roports  of  tho  years 
following  1927  indicate  that  the  new  schools  were  proving 
quite  satisfactory.  In  the  first  year,  1927,  57  took 
Bookkeeping  in  the  Junior  High  Schools,  63  took  Stenography, 
and  80  took  Typewriting.  By  1930  those  figures  had  increased 
to  726,  343  and  1685  respectively. 

The  1929  Course  of  Studios 

In  1929  the  Department  of  Education  began  to 
introduce  a  new  course  in  the  High  schools.  Assuming 
that  the  Junior  High  Schools  would  be  restricted  to  large 
centres,  the  new  course  provided  for  all  grades  from,  nine 
to  twelve.  The  Grade  IX  course  was  introduced  In  1929, 
the  Grade  X  course  In  1930,  the  Grade  XI  In  1931,  and  the 
Grade  XII  in  1932.  The  full  course  was  printed  in  1930 
in  a  bulletin  entitled  "Hew  Programme  of  Studies  for  the 
High  and  Technical  Schools  of  British  Columbia" *  In  this 
revision  the  ’bredits"  system  was  adopted.  Students  in 
Junior  Matriculation,  for  example,  were  required  to  secure 
from  108  to  114  credits  in  constants  and  options  and  from  . 

6  to  12  in  "free  electives" .  This  made  up  a  total  of  120 
credits  required  for  graduation. 

This  1930  Programme  lists  a  four-year  Commercial 
Course.  u)  Students  who  obtained  90  credits  in  tills  course 

1.  Hew  Programme  of"  Studies  for  the"  High  and’  Technical  "  T 

Schools  of  British  Columbia  1930,  pp.  123-7 
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wore  granted  a  Junior  Business  Diploma*  Those  who 
obtained  120  credits  were  granted  a  Senior  Business  Diploma 
with  High  school  Graduation.  Students  who  dropped  out  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  were  given  a  certificate 
showing  what  subjects  they  had  taken  and  what  credits  they 
had  obtained. 

The  Grade  IX  course  was  made  up  of  24  credits  in 
constants  and  6  credits  in  options*  English,  Social 
Studies,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Typewriting  and 
Junior  Business  (or  Elementary  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship, 
or  Shorthand)  were  the  constants.  Variables  from  which 

the  six  credits  In  options  were  to  be  selected  were 

* 

Business  Arithmetic,  Junior  Business  (or  Elementary  Book¬ 
keeping  and  penmanship).  Shorthand  (if  not  taken  as  a  con¬ 
stant),  Art,  Special  English,  Modern  Language,  Mathematics, 

Algebra* 

The  courses  in  Typewriting  and  Shorthand  in  Grade 
IX  were  Intended  to  be  definitely  non-vocational.  They 
were  described  as  "educative11  in  that  they  were  desirable 
for  a  well-rounded  education.  As  well,  they  were  explora¬ 
tory  or  try-out  courses*  The  Junior  Business  Course  was  to  be 
taught  with  a  similar  aim  as  well  as  to  give  some  training 
to  students  who  must  leave  school  and  seek  positions  in 
business. 

The  real  vocational  study  began  in  Grade  X.  The 
last  three  years  made  up  a  very  comprehensive  course. 
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but  It  was  made  very  elastic  so  that  It  could  bo  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  various  groups  of  students.  This  desirable 
aim  was  achieved  by  making  the  list  of  required  constants 
very  small.  In  each  of  the  three  years  the  students  took 
English,  social  Studies,  and  Health  and  Physical  Education  . 
as  constants,  with  the  exception  that  in  Grade  XII  Iconomic 
Geography  was  substituted  for  Social  Studies.  In  Grades  X 
and  XI  constants  accounted  for  11  credits  in  each  year, 
leaving  19  available  for  variables.  In  Grade  XII  there 
were  10  credits  of  constants  and  20  of  variables. 

The  variables  were  divided  into  a  number  of  groups. 

The  groups,  with  the  number  of  credits  for  each  subjects, 
are  listed  here. 

Group  Dt  Mathematics  1  (6) 

Business  Arithmetic  (5) 

Advanced  Business  Arithmetic  (2-3) 

Mathematics  II, III  (6  each) 

Mathematics  IV  (5) 

Business  Statistics  or  Mathematics  of  Investment  (2-J-) 

*  Group  Es  French  I,  II,  III,  IV  (4  credits  each) 

Spanish  I,  II,  III,  IV  (4  credits  each) 

German  I,  II  (5  credits  each) 

Special  English  (2-3  credits) 

Group  Fs  Shorthand  I,  II  (4  units  each) 

Typewriting  II  (5) 

Secretarial  Practice  I  (5) 

(Prerequisite,  Typewriting  II  and  Shorthand  u) 
Secretarial  Practice  II  (5)  ' 

(Prerequisite,  Secretarial  Practice  I) 

\  • 

Group  G$  Junior  Business  (5)  (if  not  already  taken) 

Elementary  Bookkeeping  (5)  (if  not  already 
taken)  and  penmanship 
Bookkeeping  (5) 

Accountancy  practice  I  (5) (prerequisite. 

Bookkeeping  I) 

Accountancy  Practice  II  (5) 

(Prerequisite,  Accountancy  Practice  I) 
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Cost  Accounting  (2j)  (Prerequisite,  Accounting 

Practice  I) 

Group  H:  Laboratory  Course  in  Mechanical  Appliances 
Used  in  the  Office  (5) 

Group  Is  Radio  Communication  Courses. (Taught  only  In 
the  High  .School  of  Commerce,  Vancouver) 

After  listing  the  constants  and  variables  for  each 

grade,  the  Programme  goes  on  to  suggest  a  number  of  typical 

] 

courses.  One  is  for  students  who  desire  a  three-year  course 
after  Grade  IX  in  preparation  for  Stenographic  and  Secre¬ 
tarial  work  a3  well  as  for  credit  for  University  Matri¬ 
culation.  Another  suggested  arrangement  emphasizing  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Accounting  might  attract  students  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  work  as  bookkeepers  or  as  Chartered  Accountants. 

A  third  course  is  suggested  for  students  who  have  GO  or 
more  oredits  in  High  School  and  want  an  intensive  one- 
year  course  for  vocational  purposes. 

This  1930  Programme  Is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
modern  course  of  study.  It  contains  a  few  essential  subjects; 
V7hich  are  required  of  every  student.  After  that  it  is 
elastic  enough  to  provide  for  tho  noeds  of  a  wide  variety  of 
students.  In  theory  at  least  It  was  possible  by  this  Programme 
to  give  each  student  an  individualised  program  to  suit  his  own 
need  or  inclinations.  In  many  schools  this  was  Impossible, 
but  in  British  Columbia  approximately  half  the  students  in 
schools  are  found  in  Vancouver,  so  that  with  the  fine  school 
system  of  that  city  it  is  possible  in  the  Commercial  High 
Schools  to  work  out  the  Individual  program  plan.  One 
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criticism  of  the  Programme  of  1930  might  ho  that  some  of 
the  subjects  were  too  advanced  for  high  school  students* 

For  example,  the  course  Business  Statistics  c r  Mathematics 
of  Investment  was  introduced  for  students  who  wished  to 
beoome  accountants  but  did  not  Intdnd  to  take  a  University 
course.  However  it  appeared  too  advanced  for  students  of 
high  school  age. 

A  new  Programme  w$s  issued  in  1933,  but  beyond 
making  a  f ew  changes  In  terminology,  the  Commercial  Course 
remained  the  same.  Special  English  became  known  as  Business 
English  and  the  English,  Social  Studies,  and  physical 
Education  courses  were  numbered  3,  4,  by  and  6  in  the  High  school* 

The  Programme  of  Studies,  1937 

In  1937  the  Department  of  Education  prepared  a  new 
Programme  of  Studies,  probably  the  most  complete  ever  issued 
in  Canada.  The  printed  Programme  comprises  several  volumes 
and  gives  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  philosophy  of  education 
in  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  an  exposition  of  the  psychology 
of  each  subject.  Its  sections  on  vocational  guidance  are 
good  enough  to  warrant  the  Programme  being  placed  on  the 
reference  book  list  for  Vocational  Guidance,  a  subject  of 
the  Alberta  High  School  Programme. 

Character  is  said  to  be  the  main  aim  of  education. 


Ill 


Curiculum  consists  of  significant  aspects  of  oxpor- 
ionce  chosen  to  achieve  goals  implicit  in  the  statement 
which  appears  above  of  the  social  and  individual  pur-' 
poses  of  education.  Outcomes  desirable  are  knowledge, 
habits,  3kills,  interests  and  appreciations,  attitudes. 
Ideals. (1) 

Bulletin  V  of  the  1937  Programme  i3  entitled  commercial 
Studies.  The  actual  changes  from  the  1930  Programme  are  not 
very  numerous  or  important,  but  the  new  Bulletin  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  significant  because  it  summarizes  the  aims  of  com¬ 
mercial  work  in  general  and  those  of  each  subject  In  parti¬ 
cular.  It  Is  a  complete  handbook  for  commercial  teachers. 

The  subjects  of  the  curriculum  may  Influence  character 
in  at  least  three  ways: 

1.  By  contributing  directly  to  knowledge,  attitudes, 
and  Ideals. 

2.  By  arousing  new  Interests 'which  may  become 
Influential  In  later  life. 

3.  By  yielding  as  by-products,  such  qualities  as 
thoroughness,  persistence  in  the  face  of  difficulty, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  mastery. (2) 

The  Programme  takes  note  of  the  changing  attitude 

towards  many  commercial  subjects. 

Commercial  subjects,  since  their  Introduction  into 
the  secondary  schools,  have  been  more  or  less  under 
the  cloud  that  tends  to  hover  over  "practical" 
subjects.  They  have  been  designated  practical  and 
therefore  "inferior"  to  the  "cultural"  3ubject3. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  of  typewriting.  In 
the  past  a  tendency  has  prevailed  to  regard  .it  as  a 
mere  "mechanical"  subject  and  one  possessing  no 
educational  value  beyond  the  specific  uses  to  which 
the  machine  may  be  applied.  There  is,  however,  the 
contrary  view  which  finds  confirmation  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  credited  to  former  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University,  that  a  study  does  not  cease  to  be  cultural 
because  it  Is  practical. (3) 

The  Bulletin  goes  on  to  state  that  Typewriting  Is 

rapidly  becoming  a  general  subject  and  a  part  of  a  general 


education. 


l.grj^rijme  of  Studies  for  British  Columbia  "schools,  193'/ 

2. Ibid  Bull! tin* V,  p.  12 
3. Ibid  Bulletin  vj  p.  11 
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Typewriting  is  no  longor  classed  as  a  special  subject, 
but  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  a  general  subject 
in  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  Some  authorities 
have  even  ventured  to  predict  that  It  will  eventually 
become  a  tool  subject.— Because  of  the  large  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  non-vocational  typewriting 
classos,  it  is  necessary  that  aims  bo  reconsidered 
and  that  non-vocational  objectives  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  subject. (1) 

With  this  aim  in  mind  the  1937  Programme  described 
Typewriting  I  as  having  an  approach  and  objective  primarily 
non-vocational,  while  Typewriting  II  is  to  bo  considered 

as  being  essentially  vocational.  In  the  former  course,  the 

! 

standard  is  set  not  by  the  requirements  of  business,  but 

I  j 

with  reference  to' the  students®  ability  to  accomplish. 

The  1937  Programme  for  High  sjchools  Is  not  divided 

j '  j 

into  a  number  of  courses  such  as  Matriculation,  Normal 
Entrance,  Commercial*  Technical,  and  General.  Instead, 
there  is  one  course,  culminating  in  High  School  Graduation, 
which  requires  112  credits  beyond  Grade  VIII.  There  is  a 
central  "core"  of  “constants”  required  of  all  students; 
English  in  each  of  four  years,  social  studies  in  each  of 
three  years,  and  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  each  of 
four  years.  These  subjects  make  a  total  of  47  credits, 
leaving  65  for  "variables”. 

Students  who  graduate  from  Junior  High  schools  enter 
the  Second  Year  of  this  course.  Grade  IX  of  the  Junior  High 
School  Course  Is  substantially  the  3ame  as  the  First  Year  of 
the  High  school  Course  except  that  it  is  to  be  treated  as 
being  more  definitely  non-vocational  and  exploratory.  The 
1.  Programme  of  Studies  193V,  bulletin  v.  p.  ll 
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Junior  High  School  Programme  was  reissued  in  both  1936  and 

1937,  but  it  has  changed  little  from  that  doscribed  above. 

the  Programme  that  was  issued  in  1927-8# 

The  commercial  subjects  are  all  variables  in  the 

High  school  Programme#  The  list  of  commercial  subjects  is 

as  follows j 

Shorthand  I,  II 
Typewriting  I,  II 
Secretarial  Practice 

If  Hf 

Businoss  Arithmetic 
Business  English 
General  Busine33  and 
Law 

Office  Appliances 
Junior  Business  and 

Introductory  Bookkeeping  -  5  credits 
Bookkeeping  I ,  II,  III  5  credits  each 
Radio  Communication  No  credits 

The  course  General  Business  Law  Is  designed  for  any 

student  in  a  secondary  school,  and  not  just  for  students  who 

are  specializing  in  commercial  3ub£  cts#  It  h&s  three  sections? 

A#  General  Business 
B#  Commercial  Law 
C#  Record-Keeping 

Sections  A  and  B  are  to  be  taken  by  students  special¬ 
izing  in  commercial  subjects  and  sections  A  and  C  by  students 
who  are  not  talcing  commercial  electives  but  who  desire  some 
training  in  the  essentials  of  business  methods  and  procedures#  (1) 
The  Junior  Business  and  introductory  Bookkeeping  Is  a 
preliminary  course  for  Grade  IX  and  is  taken  either  In  the 
Junior  or  Senior  High  School.  It  is  also  designed  to  be  of 
some  practical  use  to  those  who  must  leave  school  and  seek 


5  credits  each 
5  credits  each 

10  credits  each  (ten  periods) 

5  credits 
5  credits 

5  credits 
5  credits 


i#  Programme  of  Studies  19bV,  Bulletin  V,  p#  Vb 
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positions  in  the  business  world  after  finishing  Grade  IX. 

A  changing  attitude  to  Bookkeeping  is  also  apparent 
in  the  British  Columbia  Course.  There  are  three  years  of 
Bookkeeping,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  all  or  many  students 
will  take  the  full  three  years.  It  is  stated  that  Bookkeoping 
is  not  intended  for  a  limited  group  whoso  purpose  is  to  be 
bookkeepers  or  accountants,  a  far  wider  application  is 
intended,  because,  first,  increased  specialisation  in  busi¬ 
ness  organization  has  tended  to  widen  the  scope  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  thus  through  occupational  specialization,  to 
reduce  the  work  of  a  large  proportion  of  bookkeepers  to 
mere  routine,  whereas  intelligent  bookkeeping  implies  a  far 
wider  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  would  be  required  to 
record  certain  types  of  transactions.  Secondly,  it  Is 
stated  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  graduates  of 
commercial  departments  actually  use  their  training  In 
vocational  work#(l)  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Bookkeeping 
is  becoming  more  non- vocational  as  a  subject  of  study.  However, 
John  Kyi©  took  occasion  recently  to  contradict  the  idea  that 

v  1 2  '  1 

commercial  courses  in  high  schools  are  not  as  good  for 
vocational  purposes  as  those  secured  in  business  colleges# 

He  say3  that  It  Is  entirely  unnecessary  for  high  school 
commercial  students  to  finish  their  education  in  a  business 
college. 

A  Commercial  course  equal  to  any  business  college 
course  can  undoubtedly  be  given  In  high  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  new  Course  of  Study,  (2) 

1.  Programme  of  Studies  iyo7.  Bulletin  V,  p.  Vb 

2.  Annual  Report,  1937-8,  p#  42 
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Aa  wo  leave  commercial  education  in  British  Columbia, 
it  ia  apparent  that  it  has  boon  brought  to  a  high  atato  of 
efficiency  and  usefulness*  Commercial  courses  are  taught 
in  junior  High  Schools  aa  exploratory  courses,  in  High 
school  they  can  bo  educational  and  vocational  or  non- vocational. 
In  1938  commercial  subjects  wore  taught  In  30  centres  with 
6,700  students  taking  them.  Commercial  Courses  are  taught 
in  night  schools  in  the  large  centres.  Under  tho  Dominion- 
Provincial  Youth  Training  Plan  142  women  took  commorcial 
work  in  1937-8.  In  the  Provincial  Classes  for  Unemployed, 

64  students  studied  commercial  work.  By  the  Public  School 
Act  as  amended  to  1936,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
may  make  special  grants  to  any  school  board  o**  ^inicipality 
whioh  provides  accommodation  for  commercial  education.  The 
grant  Is  to  pay  an  amount  up  to  one  half  the  total  expended 
for  the  necessa*  y  equipment,  the  total  grant  not  to  exceed 
£>500.00. 

—  • 

With  strong  government  support,  an  excellent  course, 

well-equipped  schools,  and  well-qualified  instructors,  the 
future  of  commercial  education  in  British  Columbia  Is  very 
bright. 

'  -  .'A;  v  '>V  '  '  ,  . 
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TABLE .  Ill 

NUrTHER  OF  STUDENT 3  IN .  COM/TCRC I* UU  SUBJECTS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Year 

Bookkeeping 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

i 

—  . ....  ,  „  . 

Eoononios 

PubliO 

Graded 

High  % 

Jr. 

Jr. 

School 

Sohool 

H 

O 

O 

A 

o 

a 

High 

High 

High 

High 

1872 

0 

» 

1874 

44 

1873 

252 

* 

18G4  ' 

211 

■  ; 

84 

I860 

13 

185 

1892 

169 

307 

V 

1894 

235 

423 

1890 

1313 

408 

1900 

843 

1073 

449 

,  -  • 

1904 

572 

1811 

735 

1903 

1328 

681 

104 

.* 

1911 

98 

101 

97 

1914 

308 

508 

308 

4*.! 

1918 

802 

802 

802 

'« 

1922 

1101 

1155 

1150 

71  71; 

1926 

w 

1532 

i.  , 

1599 

1604 

44  587 

Jr,  High 

\  * 

Comm.  Law 

Schools 

1927 

57 

1879 

63 

1931 

eo 

2031 

702  Mr 

1930 

726 

2154 

343 

2318 

1685 

2370 

934  57" 

1935  3,233  Students  in  High  School  Commercial  Courses 

1936  4,420  Students  in  High  School  Commercial  Courses 

1937  4,584  Students  in  High  school  Commercial  Courses 

1933  6,708  students  in  High  School  commercial  Courses 


i  statute  Law 
§§  Junior  High  Sohool 


CHAPTER  VI 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  MANITOBA 
The  Early  Years  1815-1071 

The  history  of  education  in  Manitoba  dates  back  to 
the  pioneer  colonizer.  Lord  Selkirk.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  education  to  any  permanent  settlement.  Lord  Selkirk  started 
a  plan  for  parish  schools.  The  first  such  school  was  oponed 
on  January  16,  1815,  although  It  lasted  only  three  months. 

By  1827  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  four  schools.  St. 
Boniface,  a  boys*  school  of  that  day,  lasted  on  to  become  St. 
Bonifade  College  in  1855,  and  finally  to  affiliate  in  1877 
with  the  university  of  Manitoba.  As  early  as  1833  we  find 
interest  in  vocational  subjects  such  as  agriculture  and 
weaving#  In  the  fifty  years  preceding  1870  there  were 
Eoman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  parish 
schools# 

The  Manitoba  Act,  1871 

In  1871,  following  the  Riel  Rebellion,  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  was  established  by  the  Manitoba  Act.  A  Board 
of  Education  of  two  sections,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
was  provided  for.  Following  the  establishment  of  the 
province,  the  population  increased  rapidly.  In  1871  there 
were  about  25,000  people  In  the  province.  By  1911  this  had 
increased  to  461,394  and  by  1936  to  711,216.  By  this  time 
all  the  better  land  was  settled,  and  the  population  increase 
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had  become  comparatively  slow.  The  growth  of  papulation 
Is  reflected  In  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  school 
districts,  prom  52  in  1076  the  number  of  districts  had 
increased  to  1551  in  1910,  with  2774  teachers  employed. 

4 

These  early  years  of  the  new  province  are  also  not*'- 
able  for  the  founding  of  Manitoba  College  in  1071  and  the 
University  of  Manitoba  in  1877.  During  these  years  there 
was  considerable  friction  over  the  question  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Schools,  a  struggle  which  was 

going  on  in  other  parts  of  Canada  as  well  as  in  Manitoba. 

.  ,  | 

Early  references  to  education  give  little  information 
regarding  the  course*  The  Catholic  and  Protestant  sections 
of  the  Board  of  Education  apparently  arranged  separate 
courses.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Bookkeeping,  which  was 
then  considered  an  essential  subject,  was  taught  in  nearly 
all  schools.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Irotestant  Schools  which  was  Issued  in  188G  gives  us 
a  fairly  good  picture  of  education  at  that  time.  Bookkeeping 
is  listed  as  a  subject  of  examination  for  both  First  and 
Second  Class  Teachers*  Certificates,  but  not  for  Third 
Class. (1)  The  first  Class  examination  included  questions  ■ 
on  both  single  and  double  entry  and  on  partnership  book¬ 
keeping.,  The  Second  Class  paper  had  no  questions  on  partner¬ 
ship.  Beatty  &  Clare* s  Bookkeeping  was  prescribed  for  the 
use  of  candidates  for  the  Second  Class  Certificate. (2) 

1. "  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Education  for 

Protestant  Schools  for  Year  Ending  January  51,  1386 

2.  Ibid  p.  91 
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The  same  report  includes  the  Programme  of  Studios 
for  tho  ordinary  schools*  The  work  wa3  divided  into  five 
standards*  Bookkeeping  was  listed  for  Standards  II,  III , 

IV,  and  V.  The  Programme  recommends  that  five  per  cent  of 
the  weekly  time  be  devoted  to  the  subject  and  prescribed 
Gage^  Standard  Bookkeeping  as  a  text.(l)  In  the  some 
report  an  inspection  of  the  collegiate  Departments  of 
Winnipeg  and  Brandon  is  referred  to.  These  centres  had 
apparently  established  secondary  schools,  though  the  laws 

•  > 

of  that  day  did  not  make  any  provision  for  them.  In  Winnipeg 
an  examination  was  required  for  entrance.  The  subjects  for 
examination  were  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid(Book  1), 

Grammar,  Composition,  History,  Geography,  Bookkeeping, 
Spelling,  and  Writing. (2) 

The  Public  School  Act  of  1890 

-  In  1890  the  Public  School  Act  was  passed.  The  Board 
of  Education  continued  to  exist,  but  instead  of  having 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  sections,  it  was  consolidated 
Into  one  body  on  a  non-religious  basis.  This  1890  Act  also 
made  provision  for  secondary  education.  However,  as  noted 
above,  such  schools  were  already  established.  In  1890  t: 
there  were  three  collegiates  and  twelve  Intermediate 
secondary  schools.  By  1900  the  number  of  intermediate 

X.  Annual  Report  olr  Bupt.  of  Education,  1886,  p. 

2.  Report  of  Principal  of  Winnipeg  Collegiate  Dept.  p.  64 
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secondary  schools  had  increased  to  36. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Manitoba  grew  up  as  an 
extension  of  the  free  public  school  and  not  as  an 
institution  set  apart  in  the  beginning  to  maintain  in 
some  measure  the  idea  of  social  status*! 1) 


\ 

The  First  Commercial  Course 


By  1099  we  can  pick  up  definite  complaints  that  the 
secondary  education  wqs  too  narrow,  leading  only  to  teaching 
cr  to  the  University.  These  complaints  led  to  the  first 
commercial  course.! 2) 

The  charge  referred  to  led  to  the  Advisory  Board 
encouraging,  as  an  experiment,  the  Winnipeg  Collegiate 
Institute  to  establish  a  Commercial  Course.  It  was 
believed  that,  for  such  a  great  business  centre  as 
Winnipeg  is  destined  to  become,  it  would  be  well  to 
give  in  the  last  two  years  a  course  specially  adapted 
to  computation,  bookkeeping,  and  shorthand,  along 
with  English  grammar  and  literature.  This  seemed  a 
thoroughly  practical  course.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  Collegiate  authorities  and  has  been  watched  with 
much  interest  by  your  Commissioners.  It  was  thought, 
when  commercial  colleges  demand  large  fee3,  that  if 
the  same  facilities  were  given  to  the  people  free 
the  course  would  be  very  popular.  While  this  course 
has  not  been  a  failure,  and  the  statistics  of  the 
second  half  of  1899  show  fifty  nine  taking  it  as 
against  thirty  nine  in  the  first  half  of  that  year, 
yet  there  has  not  been  the  enthusiasm  in  connection 
with  the  course  that  was  expected.  Perhaps  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  classroom  do  not  tend  to  develop  the 
’business  idea*  which  should  take  possession  of  each 
pupil  in  the  course.  Possibly  the  arrangements  and 
methods  followed  in  business  colleges  might  give  to 
this  department  a  stronger  hold  on  those  who  are  - 
disposed  to  take  it. (3) 


1.  Education  in  Manitoba.  A  Report  by  D.  S.  Woods,  Ph.D. 
February  16,  1938.  Project  No.  2  of  the  Economic  Survey, p. 23 

2.  Annual  Report,  December  51,  1899,  p.17 

3.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Education 

on  the  Collegiate  Schools  in  Manitoba  for  the  Year  1899,  p.18 
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This  report,  nono  too  optimistic  in  tone,  chows  us 
how  the  first  commercial  course  in  Manitoba  was  launched  and 
the  reception  it  was  given.  However,  the  statistics  of  the 
next  few  years  show  that  the  course  increased  in  popularity. 

In  1000  there  were  99  in  junior  Commercial  and  24  in  Senior 
Commercial  in  the  Winnipeg  school. (1)  A  Commercial  Diploma 
was  granted  to  students  who  completed  the  two-year  course. 
Examinations  for  the  Commercial  Diploma  in  July,  1901,  wore 
held  in  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Bookkeeping, 
and  Pitman* s  Shorthand. (2)  This  is  the  only  indication  of 
the  requirements  of  the  course.  Apparently  the  Board  of 
Education  did  not  issue  a  Course  of  studies  for  the  commercial 


course.  This  same  Annual  Report  of  1901  quotes  the  examin¬ 
ations  for  entrance  to  Collegiate  Departments.  Ho  examin¬ 
ation  was  given  in  Bookkeeping.  The  Course  of  Studies  as 
revised  to  July,  1902,  included  in  the  same  Annual  Report, 
did  not  show  Bookkeeping  as  included  in  the  public  school 
grades.  Teachers  were  still  examined  in  Bookkeeping. 

The  next  interesting  reference  to  the  commercial 

course  is  found  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1906. 

Your  Commissioners  wore  well  pleased  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  commercial  department  in  connection  with 
the  Winnipeg  Collegiate  Institute.  This  Department 
lias  grown  in  a  few  years  from  a  couple  of  score  boys 
.  and  girls,  who  found  the  regular  courses  of  study 
rather  irksome,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  bright 
boys  and  girls,  who  seem  disposed  to  get  out  of  the 
'  present  Course  a  training  that  would  afterwards  enable 
them  to  take  an  intelligent  place  in  the  business  world. 
Your  Commissioners  would  suggest  to  the  school  hoards  of 
Brandon  and  Portage  La  Prairie  the  desirability  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  establishing  Commercial  Courses  Into 
consideration.  (3) 


1.  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  ending 

2.  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  ending 

3.  Report  of  the  commissioners.  Dept 


December  31,  1900, 

December  31,  1901, 
of  Education  1906 


p.466 

p.120 

,  p.15 
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There  is  no  indication  in  the  Annual  Reports  that 
the  Brandon  and  Portage  La  Prairie  authorities  acted  on  tils 
suggestion* 

In  1912  Mr.  Sidney  Lang,  M.A.  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  secondary  schools.  By  that  time  there  were  seven  Colleg¬ 
ia  tes  and  sixteen  High  schools.  The  reports  of  inspector 
Lang  contain  many  references  to  commercial  work.  His  first 
report  appears  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1913. 

The  whole  number  of  students  is  2921,  or  about  twenty 
per  teacher.  About  23$  are  in  the  University  Course, 

34$  are  in  the  teachers*  courses,  11$  in  commercial 
and  5$  in  technical  work.  (1) 

,  *  4  1  { 

Apparently  the  commercial  work,  taken  by  about  300 
students,  was  confined  to  Winnipeg,  where  two  large  composite 
high  schools  had  been  constructed  in  1911.  By  1913  we  can 
also  find  brief  references  to  night  school  in  Winnipeg,  at 
which  most  of  the  commercial  subjects  were  offered,  including 
Typewriting.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  reports  as  to 
when  Typewriting  was  introduced  into  the  Commercial  course, 
but  it  would  probably  become  an  important  subject  with  the 
increased  use  of  the  typewriter  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  century. 

By  1915  there  were  five  separate  courses  in  the  Secondary 
Schools?  Teacher *s  Course,  Combined  Course,  Arts  Matriculation, 
Engineering  Matriculation,  and  Commercial  Course.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Course  was  still  a  two-year  course,  as  it  wa3  when  it 
was  first  organized.  The  number  of  courses  had  grown,  however. 

1.  Report  o f  Sidney  E.  Lang,  inspector  Annual  Report  for 

tho  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  p.  51 
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First  Year  Course,  as  given  in  1915,  included  English 
Liternture,  Practical  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 

History,  Geography,  Spelling,  writing.  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping 
and  Commercial  Transactions,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Algebra, 
French  and  German*  The  Second  Year  had  English  Literature, 
English  Composition,  Commercial  Law  and  all  the  other  subjects 
given  above  for  First  Year*  The  English  Literature  Courses 
of  First  and  Second  Years  were  the  same  as  those  for  Grades 
IX  and  X  respectively*  French  and  German  were  both  optional* 
"When  they  were  taught,  the  conversational  method  was  to  be 
used. (1) 

The  Commercial  Diploma  was  granted  to  students  who 
completed  the  Second  Year  and  passed  examinations  in 
History,  Geography,  Spelling,  writing.  Arithmetic,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Commercial  Law,  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Commercial 
Correspondence* (2) 

* 

The  Junior  High  school  in  Winnipeg 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  1918-19  there  are  rumors 
of  a  Junior  High  School  to  be  established  in  Winnipeg,  with 
a  new  type  of  course  to  include  training  to  prepare  for 
occupations  of  the  home,  of  commerce,  and  of  industry* (3) 

Such  a  school  was  established  in  1919*  It  included  the  grades 
from  seven  to  nine*  Ho  course  of  studies  was  provided  by  the 
Department  at  that  time.  The  changes  in  curriculum  consisted 
in  broadening  the  ordinary  course  of  the  grades. 

1*  Course'  of  Studies  for  Manitoba •  iyJ.5,  PP»  04—5 

2.  Ibid,  p.  37 

3.  Annual  Report  1918-19,  p.  109 
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The  curriculum  of  the  grades  wa3  enlarged  to  include 
elementary  science  for  which  suitable  laboratory 
facilities  were  provided;  typewriting  and  stenography 
for  those  aiming  at  preparation  for  clerical  and  com¬ 
mercial  occupations. (1) 

These  commercial  courses  were  intended  to  serve  a 
pre-vooational  purpose  and  also  to  act  to  some  extent  as 
exploratory  courses.  This  Junior  High  School  experiment 
proved  very  successful  and  was  rapidly  extended.  In  the 
1920-21  Annual  Report,  Superintendent  McIntyre  reports  it 
as  having  1097  pupils* (2)  By  1924  the  city  was  definitely 
organized  on  a  6-3-3  basis.  Brandon  established  a  Junior 
High  school  system  in  1928,  but  elsewhere  in  Manitoba,  the  N 
8-4  system  still  seems  to  prevail,  junior  High  Schools 

i  *  , 

s 

have  not  been  established  on  a  province-wide  basis* 

In  his  report  of  1924-5  Superintendent  McIntyre  says 

■t 

t  .  j 

that  a  commercial  course  preparing  students  for  stenography 
or  junior  office  work  wqs  given  in  all  the  city  high  schools. (3) 
Winnipeg  has  never  established  separate  commercial  high  schools, 
but  has  favored  the  composite  high  school  plan. 

By  1927-8  financial  stringency,  which  has  fallen  very 
heavily  upon  education  In  Manitoba,  had  forced  all  schools 
outside  of  Winnipeg  to  drop  domestic  science  and  manual 
training,  under  these  conditions  there  has  been  little  chance 

of  commercial  departments  being  established.  Brandon's  Junior 

- 

High  schools  did  not  provide  for  commercial  courses.  In 

1929—30  Brandon  also  opened  a  Technical  dchool,  but  its  course 

was  limited  to  automotive  engineering. 

1*  Report  of  D.  McIntyre,  ii'upt."  of  Winnipeg  Schools 
2  l^5aUQi  R£§£rt  191*~2**  P*  106 
3!  Ibid" 1^24-5,  p.70 
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The  Revision  of  the  Course  of  Studies 


In  1929-30  the  Department  of  Education  began  to  work 
out  a  new  programme  of  studies  for  the  entire  school  system. 
In  the  Annual  Report  of  1929-30  the  Deputy  Minister  referred 

r 

to  it  as  the  first  real  revision  undertaken  since  the 

Programme  of  Studies  was  first  outlined  in  1890. 

An  important  feature  is  the  High  school  Leaving  Course 
which  permits  the  pupil  to  select  a  goodly  portion  of 
his  work  in  Grades  X  and  XI  from  a  varied  list  of 
elective  subjects  where  formerly  his  only  option  lay 
between  Norma}.  Entrance  and  Matriculation.  (1) 

This  new  Course  of  Studies  came  into  effect  in  the 
year  1930  and  has  been  subject  only  to  minor  modifications 
since  that  time.  The  following  summary  of  it  Is  taken  from 
the  Course  of  Studies  published  in  1932* 

The  course  is  organized  for  eight  years  of  public 
school  and  four  years  of  high  school.  The  Junior  High 
Schools  presumably  followed  the  Grade  IX  course  as  outlined 
for* the  high  schools.  At  the  Grade  IX  level  there  were 
four  different  courses;  Normal  Entrance,  Matriculation,  High 
School  Leaving,  and  Commercial.  Many  subjects  were  common 
to  the  four  courses,  por  each  of  the  four  courses  a  number 
of  subjects  were  required,  and  then  the  students  could 
choose'  a  number  of  subjects  from  a  list  of  d.ectives  for 
each  grade*  The  electives  were  common  to  all  four  courses. 

The  Commercial  Course  was  a  three  year  course  starting 
with  Grade  IX  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  Grade  XI. 
l.  Annual  Report  1929-30,  p.  15 
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Grade  IX 


Grade  X 


Grade  XI 


English  (0) 

History  (5) 

Mathematic s  (5) 

General  science  (4) 

Art  or  Music  (2) 

Physical  Education  (3) 
Commercial  Arithmetic(2) 
Electives  (4) 


English  (7) 
History  (4) 
Shorthand  (4) 
Typewriting  (5) 
Ph*  Education  ( 
Arithmetic  (2) 
Elect! voa  (10) 


English  (including  (7) 
Business  Correspondence) 
History  (4) 

Shorthand  (4) 

2)  Typewriting  (5) 

Ph*  Education  (3) 

Businoss  Arithmetic  (3) 
Electives  (10) 


In  the  long  list  of  electives  for  Grade  IX  are  short¬ 


hand  (4)  and  Bookkeeping  (2);  in  the  Grade  X  list  are  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting  (5),  and  Bookkeeping  (2).  In  the  Grade 


XI  list  are  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Law*  The  numbers  in 
parentheses  after  each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  periods 
per  week  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject*  Most  of  the  electives 
could  be  ohosen  in  any  one  of  the  courses,  but  in  the  Grade  X 
Commercial  Course  they  were  to  be  chose  from  Biology,  physics. 
Chemistry,  Music,  Commercial  Art,  Bookkeeping  ahd  Business 
Practice,  Home  Economics,  or  Industrial  Arts. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  lists  that  the  commercial 
electives  could  be  taken  by  students  in  the  other  three 
courses  other  than  the  Commercial  Course  if  the  schools  were 
equipped  to  give  them*  It  i3  also  noticeable  that  Bookkeeping 
is  not  compulsory  in  any  grade,  but  could  be  taken  as  an 
elective  in  any  one  of  the  three  grades  by  students  in  the 
Commercial  Course  as  well  as  by  those  in  any  of  the  other 
courses. 

This  Commercial  Course,  like  that  in  other  provinces, 
contains  a  core  of  English,  History,  and  physical  Education 
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in  each  grade*  Such  subjects  as  Commercial  Law  and  Business 
Practice  wore  not  made  compulsory  as  they  often  are  on  modern 
commercial  curricula*  Shorthand  was  made  compulsory  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  whereas  the  modorn  tendency  is  to  make  it 
optional  with  Bookkeeping,  on  the  theory  that  students  who 
intend  to  be  bookkeepers  do  not  need  Shorthand  and  those  who 
intend  to  be  stenographers  do  not  need.  Bookkeeping* 

In  1933  the  organisation  of  the  high  school  system 
was  changed*  The  four  separate  courses  we re  merged  into 
one*  The  commercial  subjects  became  options  which  could  be 
credited  towards  a  High  School  Leaving  Certificate*  The 
grade  system  was  changed  to  the  unit  system*  A  unit  was 
a  year*s  work  in  any  one  subject.  Twenty  units  were 
required  for  the  High  School  Leaving  Certificate.  It  was 
expected  to  require  approximately  three  years  to  complete. 
Seven  of  the  twenty  units  were  optional. 

The  commercial  subjects  themselves  changed  very  little 
except  in  the  method  of  designation.  Homan  numerals  after 
the  subject  name  were  used  to  indicate  the  year  in  which  a 
subject  should  normally  be  taken*  Shorthand  I  and  II, 
Typewriting  II  and  HI,  Business  correspondence  III,  Business 
Law  III,  Comercial  Geography  II  and  HI  were  each  credited 

'  '  '  '  '  >r'' 

as  one  unit*  Bookkeeping  I  and  II  were  each  half  a  unit. 
Commercial  Geography  replaced  Commercial  Arithmetic  and 
Business  Arithmetic.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these 
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commercial  subjects  were  options*  The  regulations  did 
provide,  however,  that  if  a  student  chose  a  comorclal  sub¬ 
ject,  it  must  be  followed  throughout  the  student *s  course 
for  two  or  three  years,  according  to  whether  theie  wore  three 
or  two  years  of  It. (1) 

The  Courses  of  Studies  issued  by  the  Manitoba  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  from  1933  to  1937  made  no  change  in  the 
organization  or  curriculum  of  the  High  Schools*  In  the 
statements  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  the  Annual  Report 

4 

of  1937-8  there  are  references  to  the  need  of  vitalizing  the 
curriculum  and  of  increasing  the  number  of  exploratory 
courses.  They  also  referred  to  the  need  of  a  system  whereby 
rural'  students  would  get  at  least  some  of  the  advantages  of 
such  exploratory  courses*  The  Inspectors  apparently  expected 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  in  line  with 
their  suggestions.  However,  no  such  revision  had  been  made 
when  the  Annual  Report  of  1938-39  wa3  Issued. 

From  this  outline  It  is  apparent  that  commercial 
education  in  Manitoba  has  not  developed  to  any  great  degree® 
Commercial  subjects  are  hardly  taught  at  all  outside  the 
city  of  Winnipeg.  West  Kildonan,  St®  Boniface,  Neepawa, 
Steinbach,  and  Glenlawn  S.D* (St.  Vital),  have  commercial 
departments,  but  their  number  of  students  is  small  and 
there  is  no  development  of' commercial  education  on  a 
scale  comparable  to  that  in  other  provinces. 


1* Course  of  Studies  for  Year  Beginning  July  1,  1933 
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CHATTER  VI X 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  ALBERTA 
Education  in  1905 

When  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed  from  the 
North  West  Territories  in  1905,  they  Inherited  an  established 
educational  system  based  largely  upon  the  school  system  of 
Ontario*  When  the  first  government  was  formed,  a  Department 
of  Education  was  set  up  with  Mr.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  the  first 
Premier  of  the  province,  as  Minister  of  Education. 

In  the  first  few  years  the  system  already  established 
was  not  changed.  There  were  eight  n Standards'1  in  the  first 
Alberta  schools.  Standards  I  to  V  were  elementary  grades, 
and  Standards  VI  to  VIII  were  really  high  school  grades, 
although  these  designations  were  not  used.  There  were  very 
few  students  beyond  standard  V  in  those  early  days.  The 
Standards  from  V  to  VIII  we re  subjected  to  an  annual  exam¬ 
ination  set  by  the  Department.  The  First  Annual  Report 
submitted  by  A.  0.  Rutherford  lists  the  subjects  of  exam¬ 
ination  and  gives  a  short  description  of  the  requirements  in 
each  subject.  The  examinations  are  printed  in  the  Report. 
Bookkeeping  was  listed  as  a  subject  of  examination  In 
Standard  V,  although  no  examination  in  the  subject  is 
included  in  those  printed. (1)  In  Standard  VI  Bookkeeping 
was  listed  as  a  subject  of  study  and  examination. 


1.  First  Annual  Report  1906,  p«  95 
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A  knowledge  or  business  forms,  usages  and  correspondence ; 
bookkeeping  by  single  and  double  entry,. (1) 

In  1905  there  were  only  381  students  in  Standard  VI, 
this  being  1*57#  of  the  total  enrolment, (2)  The  examination 
set  in  June,  1906  for  Bookkeeping  in  Standard  VI  wa3  a  two 
hour  paper  with  questions  on  Journalizing,  posting  to  a  ledger 
note,  draft,  deposit  of  money,  and  withdrawal  of  money  from  a 
bank, (3)  Bookkeeping  in  both  Standard  V  and  VI  was  classed 
as  an  optional  subject,  which  meant  that  it  was  required  only 
of  students  who  were  preparing  to  take  the  examination. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Alberta* s  early  years 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  population  due  to  a  wave  of  settlement 
when  the  fertile  prairie  lands  were  thrown  open  for  homesteads 
Some  idea  of  the  pace  of  settlement  can  be  gained  from  the 
figures  of  the  “Department  of  Education,  m  1905  there  were 
729  teachers  in  the  province;  by  1908  the  number  had  Increased 
to  1,468,  almost  doubling  in  three  years#  In  190.0  there  were 
251 -new  school  districts  established;  In  1911  there  were  283# 
The  school  population  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
9000  per  year#  Suoh  an  expansion  naturally  placed  great 
responsibility  upon  the  Department  of  Education# 

The  Beginnings  of  Commercial  Education 

The  first  definitely  commercial  teaching  In  Alberta 
was  done  in  the  first  high  school  in  Calgary  in  1907-8# 

1,  First  Annual  Report  1906,  p,  luT 

2,  First  Annual  Report  1906,  p,  20 

3, First  Annual  Report  1906,  p«  147 
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A  splendid  new  high  school  building  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  was  completed  during  tho  year,  and  a  new  interest 
has  been  given  to  high  school  work,  Tho  enrolment  is 
now  about  135,  practically  double  what  it  was  two  years 
ago.  A  commercial  department  was  established  last  term 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  competent  and  experienced 
master.  The  course  has  proved  a  popular  one  and  has 
attracted  a  very  considerable  number  of  students.  The 
high  school  staff  now  consists  of  five  teachers,  each  a 
specialist  in  his  or  her  department. (1) 

In  Edmonton  two  commercial  departments  were  opened  in 
September,  1912.  One  of  these  was  in  3trathoo$a  High  school 
and  was  taught  by  Mr.  L.  T.  Taylor,  who  was  succeeded  in 
1913  by  Mr.  J,  W.  Barnett*  now  General  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association.  The  second  commercial 
department  was  in  Victoria  High  School,  and  wa3  taught  by 
Mr.  J.  Percy  Page,  who  is  now  Principal  of  McDougall 
Commercial  High  School  in  Edmonton.  The  Annual  Reports  make 
no  mention  of  the  subjects  taught  or  the  number  of  students 
in  these  departments.  These  early  commercial  rooms  usually 
had  fewer  than  twenty  students  each  year.  There  was  no 
prescribed  course.  The  teachers  in  charge  based  their  courses 

t 

on  commercial  education  in  Ontario,  as  these  pioneer  commercial 

i 

teachers  in  Alberta  were  usually  Ontario  men  brought  to  Alberta 
for  these  particular  positions.  The  course  they  arranged  for 
these  commercial  departments  in  the  high  schools  was  substan¬ 
tially  the  course  which  was  prescribed  in  1914. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  1911  the  designation  of  years 
was  changed.  Standards  VI  and  VII  became  Grades  IX  and  X. 

T.  Annual  Report  "1908,  0.  H.  Russell,  inspector  of  “schools", 

p.  49. 
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Bookkeeping  was  an  obligatory  subject  of  Grade  IX  and  a 
subjeot  of  examination* (1)  By  1912  the  change  to  Grades  I 
to  VIII  in  the  publi®  schools  and  from  Grades  IX  to  XII 
in  the  high  schools  was  complete.  A  Course  of  Studios  vma 
printed  in  the  1912  Annual  Report.  Bookkeeping  was  not 
listed  a3  a  subject  in  either  Grade  VIII  or  Grade  IX,  nor 
was  it  included  among  the  list  of  subjects  for  examination. 
Apparently  Bookkeeping  was  being  dropped  from  tho  li3t  of 
required  subjects  in  ordinary  schools,  much  as  it  was  being 
dropped  in  other  provinces* 

The  Annual  Report  of  1915  mentions  evening  schools 
for  the  first  timo*  J.  A*  Fife,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Edmonton,  says  that  a  class  of  twenty-five  took  Stenography 
and  Typewriting  In  night  classes  in  Edmonton  Schools. (2) 

* 

The  Commercial  Course  of  1914 

The  first  prescribed  commercial  course  in  Alberta 
was  publirhsd  In  the  Annual  Report  of  1914  under  the  heading, 
"Regulations  Governing  the  Course  of  Studios  and  Examinations 
for  Commercial  Diplomas" •( 3)  To  be  admitted  to  this  two-year 
course  students  were  required  to  have  passed  the  Public  School 
Leaving  Examination*  Students  who  completed  the  two-year 
course  and  passed  the  Second  Year  Examination  were  granted  a 
Commercial  Diploma*  The  subjects  for  each  year  of  the  course 
were  divided  into  three  groups* 

1.  Annual  Report  1911,  pp«  lil-IiT  — 

2*  Annual  Report  1913,  p*  72 

3.  Annual  Report  1914,  Appendix  D,  pp*  189-191 


First  Year 


General 

English  Literature  - 
English  Composition  ■ 


Canadian  History  and1 
Civics 

English  Grammar  - 


Spelling  - 
Arithmetic 


Penmanship 


Course  prescribed  for  Grade  IX 
-  Course  prescribed  for  Grade  IX  with 
special  attention  to  business  corres¬ 
pondence. 

■  Course  prescribed  for  grade  X  (British 
and  Canadian  History  and  Canadian  Civics) 
Course  proscribed  for  Grade  IX  with 
special  attention  to  sentence  structure 
and  punctuation. 

Course  proscribed  for  Grade  IX  with  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  commercial  type  of 
problem. 

Sprottfs  Metronomic  Course. 


Special 

Bookkeeping  -  Rational  Bookkeeping,  ^art  I 

Business  Forms  m  .  Notes,"  toa'fts,"  Onoques,  invoices,  etc. 

Stenography  Theory 

Typewriting  -  Course  in  Smiths  System  of  Touch  Typewriting 

Rapid  Calculation-  >- 


Optional 

Algebra" 

French 


Second  Year 

General 

English  Literature  —  Course  prescribed  for  Grade  X 

English  Composition  -  Course  prescribed  for  Grade  X  'with  special 

•  -  attention  to  business  correspondence  and 

study  of  current  events. 

Geography  »  Course  of  First  Year  (Political,  commercial 

and  mathematical  geography  with  astronomy/ 

Spelling  <■  First  Year  Course  reviewed  and  extended. 

Arithmetic  -  Course  proscribed  for  Grade  X  with  special 

study  of  commercial  and  accounting  problems. 

Rapid  Calculation 

Penmanship 


Special 

bookkeeping  and  •  A  thorough  study  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
Accounting  of  Accounting  Including  Partnership,  Manu¬ 

facturing,  Contracting,  Joint  Stock  Company, 
Accounts,  Branch  Establishments,  Self- 
Balancing  Ledgers,  Assets  and  Liabilities, 
Financial  Statements,  and  making  out,  enter¬ 
ing,  and  filing  necessary  business  forms  of 
each  sot  according  to  modern  office  procedure. 
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Commercial  Law  -  Contracts,  Statute  of  Frauds,  Guaranty  and 

Suretyships,  Negotiable  Paper,  Notes,  Accept¬ 
ances,  Cheques,  Endorsements,  Banks  and 
Banking,  Due  Bills,  Orders,  Receipts,  statute 
of  Limitation,  Mortgage,  Principal  Agent, 
Partnership,  joint  Stock  Companies,  Mechanics 
Lien  Aot.  Text  Commercial  Law  (Anger) 

Commercial  u 

Correspondence -Business  Letter-v.riting  (y/arner) 

Stenography 

Practice  -  Taking  letters  and  documents  from  dictation* 

Speed  of  B0-100  words  per  minute.  Transcription 
on  typewriter  at  15  words  per  minute. 

Typewriting  -  Touch  system  of  typewriting  of  letters  and 

documents;  manifolding  and  tabular  work* 

Speed  of  30-40  words  per  minute. 


Optional 

Algebra  "  I  . 

French 

In  the  First  Year  the  students  could  be  recommended  by 
their  principals  for  English  Literature,  English  Composition, 
English  Grammar,  Spelling*  and  Penmanship.  They  wrote  exam¬ 
inations  on  all  the  other  subjects.  In  the  Second  Year  exam¬ 
inations  were  set  by  the  Department  in  all  subjects.  Students 
who  took  Algebra  or  French  in  addition  to  the  reqiired  subjects 
wrote* on  the  examinations  set  in  these  subjects  for  Grade  X. 

No  figures  are  given  as  to  the  number  taking  this  new 
course  in  its  first  year,  but  in  1915  there  were  73  candidates 
for  the  First  Year  Examination,  of  whom  55  passed;  and  33 
Candida  ted  for  the  Seoond  Year  Examination,  of  whom  21  passed.  (1) 
These  statistics  indicate  that  the  number  taking  the  new 
Commercial  Course  was  quite  small*  The  number  did  not 

materially  increase  until  after  1920. 

This  1914  Course  was  an  attempt  to  provide  a  fairly 
a 
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thorough  vocational  training  while  also  trying  to  retain 
the  majority  of  the  academic  subjects  of  Grades  IX  and  x. 

The  curriculum  was  somewhat  overcrowded,  the  Second  Year 
having  eleven  required  subjects.  The  commercial  subjects 
were  carried  to  a  standard  considered  high  enough  at  that 
time.  Office  Praotioe  was  not  included  in  the  course  in 
either  yea?,  but  It  was  added  a  few  years  later.  In  1918* 

In  1918  the  Annual  Report  mentions  for  the  first  time 
two  special  Short  Courses,  one  in  Shorthand  and  one  in  Book- 
Keeping.  These  courses  were  first  taught  in  1917-18.  Students 
were  required  to  have  completed  thirteen  units  of  the  high 
school  course  before  entering  these  courses.  The  Shorthand 
Course  Involved  double  periods  of  shorthand  and  Typewriting 
and  single  periods  of  Bookkeeping,  penmanship.  Spelling, 

Rapid  Calculation,  and  Business  English  were  also  Included. 

The  Special  Bookkeeping  differed  in  that  it  had  double  periods 
of  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping  and  no  Shorthand.  It  also 
included  Commercial  Law.  These  courses  were  intended  to  be 
strictly  vocational  courses  for  prospective  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Education  xvas  taking  steps 
to  encourage  commercial  and  other  special  subjects  by  provid¬ 
ing  extra  grants* 

Although  the  academic  subjects  hold  the  premier  position 
in  our  school  curricula,  both  elementary  and  secondary 
Music,  Art,  Commercial  work.  Manual  Training  and  House¬ 
hold  science  are  given  recognition  on  our  courses 
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of  study,  and  generous  grants  are  provided  to  school 
boards.  The  grant  to  the  larger  cities  where  these 
subjects  are  being  taught  Is  20 %  of  the  toachor’s  ' 
salary  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  equipment, 
while  in  the  smaller  centres  more  liberal  grants  are 
offered,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  school  boards  to 
secure  specialists  to  teach  these  subjects,  and  to 
assist  in  providing  equipment. (1) 

In  this  same  year  the  first  Junior  High  School  was 
organized  in  Edmonton  in  westmount  School.  This  was  likely 
done  more  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  arranging  class 

V  '  t  '  . 

accommodation  than  as  a  move  to  organize  real  Junior  High 
Schools.  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  were  grouped  together. 

The  only  curriculum  change  was  that  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
started  the  study  of  French.  This  organization  was  extended 
to  H.  a©  Gray  School  in  Edmonton  In  1919.  These  two  schools 
wore  In  a  sense  the  forerunners  of  the  present  6-3-3  system. 

In  1920  both  of  the  High  School  inspectors  of  that 

day  dealt  with  commercial  education  in  their  reports. 

Commercial  education  has  made  a  substantial  develop¬ 
ment  and  Improvement  since  its  adoption  into  the  high 
schools.  Better  accommodations  have  been  provided, 

‘more  adequate  equipment  and  apparatus  furnished, 
teachers  better  trained  and  better  paid  have  been 
employed.  In  this  advance,  however,  commercial 
education  has  progressed  only  with  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  school  system,  but  I  fear  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  development  and  growth  of  business.  Our 
Commercial  course,  as  at  present  organized,  .confines 
itself  entirely  to  clerical  training  and  consequently 
attracts  very  few  of  the  boy  students.  !'Te  are  there¬ 
fore  Justly  critioized  for  seeing  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  too  narrowly,  and  for  falling  to 
recognize  the  newer  demands  which  a  rapidly  expanding 
business  world  is  forced  to  make.  A  broader  and  more 
cultural  business  course  should  be  organized  to  cover 
three  or  four  years  of  work,  a  course  which  will  appeal 
to  a  boy  student,  a  course  which  will  give  him  the  nec¬ 
essary  educational  background  to  meet  successfully  the 
many  complexities  of  modern  commerce. (2) 

ITAnnual  Report  1919  Report  of  Deputy  Minister,  p.10  ""  “  , 

2. Annual  Report  1920  J.  A©  Smith,  Sr.  inspector  of  High  Schools 
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This  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  state  of  commercial 
education  and  its  needs  was  timely  and  important*  There 
seemed  to  be  a  general  opinion  abroad  that  a  practical 
course  for  business  purposes  was  to  be  found  only  in 
the  business  colleges  and  should  follow  a  general  education 
in  the  academic  high  schools*  Inspector  Smith's  suggestion 
that  the  oourse  should  be  broadened  to  fit  the  needs  of 
modem  business  conditions  was  very  significant*  The 
Department  was  soon  to  begin  a  revision  of  school  curricula, 

i 

and  the  needs  of  the  commercial  course  were  considered, 
although  its  actual  revision  was  delayed  for  some  time, 
following  the  revision  of  the  oourses  of  the  elementary 
and  high  schools* 

The  Junior  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Mr*  G*  A*  McKee, 
in  the  same  year  drew  attention  to  other  aspects  of  the 
school  problem* 

From  my  observation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  High  School  situation  needs  thoughtful 
*  consideration.  In  Calgary  in  addition  to  3t.  Mary's 
Separate  High  school,  there  are  three  High  schools 
doing  academic  work  and  their  accommodation  Is  taxed 
to  the  limit.  The  Commercial  High  School  is  located 
in  a  downtown  block  and  there  arises  the  question 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  divorcing  commercial  education 
from  the  High  School  System.  In  Edmonton  School 
District  No.  7,  the  problem  confronting  the  trustees 
has  become  quite  complicated.  Three  Senior  High 
Schools  exist,  two  of  them  in  close  proximity.  In 
addition  there  has  grown  up  a  system  of  so-called 
Junior  High  Schools.— -Commercial  education  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  High  School  system,  but  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  it  Is  associated  w ith  a 
Senior  High  School,  while  on  the  south  side  it  is  a 
part  of  a  Junior  High  School.  In  both  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  situation  and  of  some  definite  policy  of 
development*  (1) 

IT  Annual  Report' TOO  Hegort"  of  d. '  A.  *fecnee,  or.  inspector 

of  High  Schools,  p.  22 
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The  tendency  to  divorce  commercial  education  from 
the  rest  of  the  high  school,  referred  to  by  Mr.  McKee, 
became  more  marked  In  the  following  years.  Special  schools 
called  Commercial  High  Schools  were  set  up  in  Edmonton  to 
correspond  to  the  Calgary  Commercial  High  school.  This 
separation  seemed  to  foster  the  idea  that  these  schools 
were  an  inferior  type  of  school  to  the  academic  high  school, 
a  judgment  that  was  quite  unjust.  However,  for  a  time  there 
seemed  to  be  a  stigma  attached  to  technical  and  commercial 
schools.  This  is  a  tendency  which  has  now  largely  disappeared. 

By  1921  both  Medicine  Hat  and  Lethbridge  had  established 
commercial  departments,  that  in  Medicine  Hat  being  reopened 
after  a  lapse# (1)  In  November  of  that  year  it  was  reported 
that  there  were  186  commercial  students  in  Edmonton  schools, 
this  being  1.54$  of  the  total  enrolment,  as  compared  to  206 
commercial  students  or  1.88#  in  October,  1920.(2)  It  was 
also  reported  that  in  the  same  year  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping, 
and  Typewriting  were  taught  in  night  schools  in  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  and  Lethbridge,  with  124  taking  Shorthand,  73 
Bookkeeping,  and  118  Typewriting. (3)  Calgary  was  reported 
to  have  309  in  commercial  subjects  in  day  classes,  Edmonton 

i 

212,  and  Lethbridge  39,  a  total  of  560  commercial  students. (4) 
For  several  years  commercial  schools  went  on  with 
little  change.  There  was  a  slow  but  gradual  increase  in 
numbers.  In  1930  there  were  255  candidates  for  commercial 

1.  Annual  Report  1U21,  p.  79 

2.  Annual  Report  1921,  p.  80 

3.  Ibid,  p.  117 

4.  Ibid,  p.  118 


■ 
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examinations  as  oompared  to  473  In  1925.  However,  many  students 
in  the  commercial  schools  did  not  present  themsolvos  for 
examination.  In  1925  Dr.  ’U  G.  Carpenter,  who  by  that  time 
had  been  appointed  Director  of  Techhical  Education  in  Alberta, 
reported  that  there  were  two  commercial  high  schools  in 
Edmonton,  one  in  Calgary,  and  one  in  Lethbridge.  At  that 
time  commercial  subjects  were  taught  only  at  night  school 
in  Medicine  Hat*  He  also  reported  that  a  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  opened  by  the  Edmonton  Homan  Catholic  Separate 
School  -^oard  and  had  an  attendance  of  over  forty. (1) 


The  ,C ©inner cial  Course  of  1926 

In  1926  the  Department  of  Education  issued  a  Bulletin 
entitled  ”  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  Relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Programme  of  Studies  and  Annual  Examinations  for 
Commercial  Schools" •  These  regulations  went  into  effect  in 
the  year  1926-7* 

As  early  as  1922  a  Curriculum  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  G*  P.  McNally,  then  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
began  a  revision  of  the  High  ^ohool  Course.  A  new  elementary 
course  had  been  put  into  use  in  the  fall  of  1922,  The  Com¬ 
mittee  planned  a  High  School  Course  to  be  based  upon  the 
general  aim  of  more  flexibility  and  fewer  subjects.  Most 
important  change  in  organization  was  the  change  from  a  grade 
system  to  a  unit  system.  The  course  was  divided  into  21  units 
or  subjects,  with  promotion  based  upon  units  rather  than  upon 
1.  Annual  Report  iOkfs  p*  105  » 
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grades*  Students  were  required  to  repeat  only  the  units  upon 

which  they  failed  rather  than  to  repeat  a  whole  grade.  The 

twenty-one  units  were  arranged  for  three  years,  but  they  could 

be  taken  more  slowly.  A  Fourth  Year  or  Grade  XII  was  provided, 

which  gave  the  student  entrance  to  First  Class  in  Normal  or 
0  -  :  /  j 

Second  Year  in  University.  The  new  Grade  IX  course  and  the 

new  Grade  XII  or  Fourth  Year  were  put  into  effect  in  September, 

1923,  the  Grade  X  in  1924,  and  the  Grade  XI  in  1925.  Although 

Mr,  McNally  reported  in  1922  that  a  new  commercial  course  was 

in  the  process  of  preparation,  it  was  not  introduced  until 

September,  1926* (1) 

The  Commercial  Course  was  changed  to  a  three-year 
course,  as  recommended  by  J.  A.  Smith  in  1920,  and  the  unit 
system  was  adopted  to  bring  the  commercial  course  into  line 
with  the  academic  program.  In  addition  to  the  regular  three- 
year  course  the  special  one-year  oourses  in  Shorthand  and 
Bookkeeping  were  continued.  Grade  VIII  standing  was  required 
to  begin  the  commercial  course.  For  entrance  to  the  Bookkeeping 
Course  it  was  recommended  that  a  student  should  have  completed 
the  Second  Year  of  High  School  unless  he  had  previous  training 
in  commercial  subjects.  A  special  regulation  for  the  year 

i 

1926-7  stated  that  up  to  that  time  Literature  had  not  been 
required  in  either  of  the  special  courses.  During  1926—7  the 
Shorthand  Courses  was  to  be  the  second  Year  without  Literature 
and  the  Bookkeeping  Course  was  to  be  the  Third  Year  without 
Literature.  After  1926-7  these  short  oourses  wore  to  be  the 
entire  Second  and  Third  Years  respectively. (2) 

I.  Annua lTep or F  1925'  6."  F*  McNally,  Supervisor  "of  schools,  pp. 24-50 

2’  Annuai°Exam?nallon1?brt§oraairclal 
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Commercial  Curricula  for  Alberta  High.  Schools,  1926  (1) 


First  Year 
'Spelling  and 
Penmanship  1 
Business  English  1 
Literature  1 
Arithmetic  and  Rapid 
Calculation  1 
Bookkeeping  1 
Stenography  1 
Typewriting  1 
(Physical  Education) 


Second  Year 
Spelling  and 
Word  Study  2 
Penmanship  and 
Rapid  Cal#  2 
Business  English  and 
Office  Practice  2 
Literature  2 
Stenography  2 
Typewriting  2 
(physical  Education) 
One  Oft 
BIstory  3 
Bookkeeping  2 


Third  Year 

husinoas  'likiglish  and 
Office  Practice  3 
Literature  3 
Arithmetic  and  Rao3d 
Cal#  2 

Commercial  Geog#  1 
Commercial  Law  1 
Bookkeeping  3 

(Physical  Education) 
One  of? 

History  3, 

Secretarial  Training  1 


The  Literature  courses  of  the  commercial  programme 
corresponded  to  Literature  1,  2,  and  3  respectively  of  the 
academic  high  school  program#  Full  details  of  each  subject 
were  given  in  the  published  regulations#  Stenography  1  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  theory  of  Shorthand;  stenography  2  required  80 
to  100  words  per  minute*  Typewriting  1  was  to  carry  type¬ 
writing  to  15  words  per  minute,  while  Typewriting  2  carried 
tills  on  and  introduced  mechanism,  legal  forms,  statements, 
etc#,  as  well  as  requiring  a  speed  of  at  least  30  words  per 
minute.  For  Bookkeeping,  Canadian  Modern  Accountancy  was 
the  text,  Part  I  being  used  in  Bookkeeping  1  and  2,  and  Part 
II  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  3#  The  Programme  stated 
that  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  3  was  intended  mainly  for 
those  who  expected  to  follow  accountancy  as  a  profession# 
Secretarial  Training  1  was  to  give  a  systematic  and  thoroughly 


I 


correlated  training  course  in  advanced  dictation,  stenographic 


practice,  and  secretarial  procedure# 


I#"  Regulations  of  the  department  of  Education  Relating  “to 

°/  ^udiea  and  Annual  Examinations  for  Commercial 
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This  1926  Course  of  Studies  brought  the  commorcial 
course  Into  line  with  the  other  courses  by  setting  up  twenty- 
one  units  to  be  taken  normally  In  three  years.  The  course 
had  a  strong  vooatlonal  bent,  with  Literature  the  only  subject 
required  which  was  not  definitely  vocational.  History  3 
corresponded  to  History  3  of  the  academic  course,  but  it  could 
be  avoided  in  favor  of  Bookkeeping  in  Second  Year  and  Secre¬ 
tarial  Training  in  Third  Year*  Students  could  take  the  entire 
course  without  getting  any  History  beyond  the  Grade  VIII  level. 
Students  taking  Second  Year  as  the  special  shorthand  could 
qvold  Bookkeeping  by  taking  History  3,  thus  making  this  a 
specialized  course  for  prospective  stenographers.  Likewise, 
in  the  Third  Year,  students  could  avoid  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing  and  concentrate  oh  a  course  for  bookkeepers.  This 
made  all  the  courses  vocational  in  nature  and  outlook,  thus 
limiting  them  seriously  from  the  cultural  point  of  view. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1927  show  the  number  of  candidates 
and  passes  by  units  rather  than  by  years*  In  1927  there  were 
no  candidates  for  Literature  3  although  eight  candidates  are 
listed  for  Third  Year*  This  would  indicate  that  these  eight 
students,  taking  advantage  of  the  special  ruling  for  1926-7, 
were  all  taking  the  Third  Year  as  a  special  course  in  Book¬ 
keeping.  (1) 

The  number  of  Third  Year  students  continued  to  be  very 
small;  five  in  1928,  12  in  1929,  and  47  in  1930.  This  means 
1.  Annual  Report  1^27,  pYX8  " 
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that  the  great  majority  of  the  students  took  two  years  of 
the  Commercial  Course  and  then  went  into  positions,  or,  if 
they  took  Third  Year,  they  did  not  appear  for  tho  Examination. 
These  students  were  certain  to  be  poorly  prepared  for  business 
as  they  were  lacking  in  general  education  and  had  only  the 
fundamentals  of  commercial  training.  Even  with  special  one- 
year  courses,  the  Commercial  High  Schools  were  not  as 
popular  as  the  business  colleges.  In  1930,  when  661  students 
wrote  Commercial  Examinations,  five  private  business  colleges 
reported  1,392  day  and  912  night  students. (1)  This  suggests 
that  in  Alberta  in  1930  the  great  majority  of  the  students 
were  Interested  in  commercial  education  for  strictly  vocational 
purposes,  and  that  the  business  colleges  were  considered 
superior  to  the  commercial  high  schools.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  business  colleges  usually  have  no  set  standard 
for  entrance.  As  well,  the  commercial  high  schools  had  no  one- 
year  course  to  parallel  the  usual  ten-month  secretarial  course 
which  is  offered  by  the  business  colleges.  This  course 
includes  Bookkeeping,  Typewriting,  shorthand,  and  a  number  of 
other  subjects.  The  business  colleges  also  give  special  six- 

month  courses  in  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography  which  would  be 

. 

similar  to  the  one-year  courses  of  the  High  schools.  The 
average  business  college  graduate  was  probably  no  better 
prepared  for  business  life  than  the  student  who  completed 
two  years  of  the  commercial  high  school  course.  However, 
even  for  a  student  who  had  completed  high  school  the  short 
cut  to  a  Job  was  through  tho  private  business  colleges. 


1.  Annual  Report  19^0,  pp®  and  llo 
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Revision  of  the  Commercial  Course,  1931 

* 

■ 

. 

In  the  year  1931  the  Commercial  Course  was  changed 
from  a  three-year  course  to  a  four-year  course.  The  Director 
of  Technical  Education,  Dr.  W.  G.  Carpenter,  in  his  report 
for  1931,  says  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  change  was  to 
turn  away  from  a  commercial  course  with  a  vocational  aim 
only.  He  points  out  that  under  the  former  course.  Grade  VIII 
being  required  for  entrance,  a  student  might  be  out  with  a 
diploma  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment.  This  student  was  at  a  great  disadvantage  due  to  his 
lack  of  general  education* 

He  found  among  his  competitors  many  who  were  graduates 
of  high  schools  and  who  latex*  had  specialized  in  some 
business  college.  These  people,  with  their  high 
qualifications,  particularly  in  English,  were  securing 
the  jobs  at  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
school  graduates.  The  sentiment  of  the  employer  has 
become  decidedly  favorable  toward  the  older  person  with 
a  superior  education,  to  the  great  discouragement  of 
the  younger  people  with  ordinary  commercial  school 
diplomas. (1) 

Dr.  Capr enter  believed  that  a  fouivyear  course  which 

provided  a  higher  education  in  general  subjects, , as  well  as 

a  thorough  vocational  training,  was  justified,  even  if  more 

graduates  were  turned  out  than  could  be  absorbed  by  employers. 

ft  is  often  argued  that  it  is  unwise  to  train  more 
persons  than  the  employing  constituency  can  absorb.  Th© ^ 
training  in  a  good  commercial  school,  however,  may  have 
all  the  disciplinary  and  cultural  valuea  that  an  ordin¬ 
ary  academic  school  offers,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  content  of  the  programme  includes  values  of  a  util¬ 
itarian  type.  Evon  if  one  did  not  secure  a  job  as  a 
stenographer  or  typist  or  bookkeeper,  the  content  of 
the  subjects  studied  is  more  or  less  useful  in  any 
vocation  and  remains  so  for  life.  It  seems  that  now  a 

X.  Annual  Report  iya ±,  p."W . . . "  “  1  “ 
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fully  organised  four-year  course  is  available,  school 
boards  should  give  further  consideration  to  the  problems 
of  increasing  the  accommodation  in  their  commercial 
schools*  Ginoe  the  organization  of  a  commercial  school 
is  really  less  costly  than  the  organization  or  an 
academic  or  a  technical  high  school,  there  should  bo 
considerable  expansion  in  this  type  of  training* 

School  boards  in  small  centres  might  well  consider 
offering  commercial  courses* (1) 

<  ■ 

That  small  centres  were  beginning  to  offer  commercial 
courses  as  he  suggests  is  indicated  by  the  opening  of 

■  .  •  j 

commercial  classes  in  Edson  and  Vegreville  in  the  fall  c f 
1931.(2) 

This  new  four -year  course  went  into  use  in  September, 
1931*  In  It  the  courses  in  iinglish  Literature,  History, 
General  science,  Art#  Geography,  Household  Economics,  and 

Manual  Arts  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  regular  academic 

•  j  •  :  | 

high  schools*  The  same  examinations  were  written*. 

;  j-f  :| 

In  addition  to  this  regular  course  the  special  one- 
year  courses  were  continued*  To  be  eligible  for  admission 

to  the  regular  course,  a  student  must  have  completed  Grade 

* 

VIII,  while  for  either  of  the  special  courses  he  must  have 
'  _  •  .  ,  ‘ 
completed  s ucoesofully  the  second  year  In  either  the  academic 

or  commercial  departments  of  a  secondary  school,  with  a  min-  I 

imum  credit  of  thirteen  units*  With  these  qualifications  a 

student  could  be  admitted  to  the  Second  Year  for  a  one-year 

In  Stenography  or  to  the  Third  Year  for  a  special  one-year 

course  in  Bookkeeping* (3) 

1.  Annual  He  port  1V51,  pY  "  vf  "  ”  ~  ’  ~~ 

2*  Ibid,  p*  95 

3*  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  Relating  to  the 
Programme  of  Studies  and  Annual  Examination#  for  Commercial 
Schools  1932,  pp*  2—3 
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Promotion  In  the  commercial  courses  was  to  be  by 
unit,  and  a  pass  mark  of  50$6  was  required  in  each  unit* 

In  1931  the  Department  of  Education  discontinued  depart¬ 
mental  examinations  in  all  first  year  subjects,  the  principals 
of  schools  being  allowed  to  recommend  for  credits  in  Liter¬ 
ature  1,  Business  English  1,  Spelling  and  Penmanship  1,  Math¬ 
ematics  1,  Stenography  1,  Typewriting  1,  History  1,  General 
Science  1,  Commercial  French  1,  Manual  Arts  1,  and  Household 
Economics  1*  Departmental  examinations  we re  conducted  in 
all  other  units* (1) 

Dr*  Carpenter  was  satisfied  that  the  new  course 

| 

represented  a  great  advanoe  over  the  earlier  course,  provid¬ 
ing  a  sound  general  education  as  well  as  a  good  vocational 
training* 

In  addition  to  these  general  subjects,  the  regular 
commercial  studies  are  extended  over  four  years, which 
should  result  in  a  product  as  well  trained  as  one  from 
the  academic  school,  immediately  prepared  to  take  an 
office  appointment*  Should  he  be  unsuccessoul  in  this, 
the  student  has  a  knowledge  and  an  experience  valuable 
in  any  walk  in  life* (2) 

•This  course  certainly  broadened  commercial  education 
and  gave  its  students  a  cultural  background  nearly  equivalent, 
at  least,  to  that  of  the  regular  high  schools.  The  graduates 
of  a  commercial  high  school  were  placed  on  an  equality  with 
high  school  graduates  who  completed  their  preparation  for  a 
business  position  by  taking  a  year  in  a  business  college* 

At  the  same  time  they  had  an  advantage  over  many  business 
college  graduates  who  were  not  high  school  graduates* 

Business  colleges  rarely  have  any  fixed  entrance  standard, 

1* 'Regulations  for  Commercial" schools' 1'932,  p*2 

2*  Annual  Report  1931* p*  95 
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and  some  students  attempt  to  take  their  Intensely  vocational 
courses  after  having  completed  only  Grade  VIII.  Many  students 
who  had  graduated  from  high  school  enrolled  for  either  of  the 
special  one-year  courses  In  the  Commercial  High  School.  In 
the  ccxameroial  rooms  In  the  country  towns,  such  as  those  In 
Vegreville  and  Edson,  it  was,  and  still  Is,  usual  to  offer 
only  a  one-yesr  course. 

An  analysis  of  the  1931  four-year  course  ourrioulum 
shows  that  a  number. of  academic  subjects  were  added;  History  3 
which  had  been  optional,  became  a  compulsory  unit  of  the 
Fourth  Year,  and  two  new  commercial  subjects  were  added.  The 
two  new  subjects  were  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  1,  and 

•  ■  -i 

Practical  Office  Training  1,  both  In  the  new  Fourth  Year* 

The  first  of  these  was  a  general  study  of  theory  and  method 

# 

of  advertising  and  salesmanship.  Practical  Office  Training 
embraced  study  of,  and  practice  in  handling  various  machines 
used  in  business,  including  Comptometer  and  Bookkeeping 
Machines.  The  other  commercial  courses  remained  practically 
unchanged  from  the  1926  course,  except  that  many  were  changed 
from  one  year  to  another.  Secretarial  Training  became  a 
required  subject  of  the  Third  Year  instead  of  an  optional 
subject.  Bookkeeping  2  became  a  required  subject  in  Third 
Year  Instead  of  an  optional  subject  of  second  Year.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  academic  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  corresponded  exactly  to  the  corresponding  units  of 
the  academic  sohoola.  The  courses  In  Mathematics  were 


. 
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general  courses;  the  text,  Canadian  Buslneao  Arithmetic, 


Keast.  In  the  first  two  courses.  Rapid  Calculation  was  an 
essential  pa?  t  of  the  course.  Mathematics  3  involved  some 
Algebra  and  elementary  Trigonometry.  The  three  courses  in 
Commercial  French,  all  options,  differed  from  the  regular 
Frenoh  courses  mainly  in  having  less  grammar. 

In  1932  Dr.  W.  G.  Carpenter  reported  that  Turner 

>  ‘  w  . 

Valley  had  opened  a  commercial  department  in  Septemebsr  of 
that  year.  He  also  gave  the  numbers  taking  commercial 
courses  In  the  year  1931  as  follows* 


Calgary  Commercial  High  school  509 
Strathcona  Commercial  High  School  250 
McDougall  Commercial  High  school  502 
Edmonton  separate  High  School 

Commercial  Department  79 
Lethbridge  192 
Eds on  25 
Vegreville  25 


"15'8'g  (1) 

The  faot  that  Calgary  had  only  509  commercial 
students  compared  to  Edmonton^  831  was  ascribed  mainly  to 
lack  of  accommodation  in  the  Calgary  school.  In  the  year 
1933  Dr.  Carpenter  reported  that  Calgary  had  star  ted  a  double- 
shift  system  in  the  Comneroial  High  School.  This  plan  was 
already  in  use  in  both  the  Edmonton  schools.  It  brought 
one  group  of  students  to  school  from  8.30  to  12.30,,  and  a 
second  group  to  school  from  1  to  6  in  the  afternoon. (2) 

By  this  method  Calgaiy»s  registration  was  increased  to 
768. (3)  In  the  same  group  of  statistics  the  number  of 

% 

commercial  students  in  the  province  had  grown  to  2066.  The 


1.  Annual  Report  1932,  p.  6a  3.  Annual  Report  1934,  p.74 

2.  Annual  Report  1933,  p.  68 
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new  school  at  Turner  Valley  reported  10  students.  In 

September,  1934,  new  commercial  departments  were  opened  In 

Medicine  Hat,  Nanton,  and  ponoka.(l)  In  September,  1935, 

Lacombe  and  Wetasklwln  were  added  to  the  list* (2) » 

In  his  report  for  1935  Dr*  w*  G*  Carpenter  refers 

to  the  number  of  towns  opening  commercial  departments*. 

Alberta  has  had  a  rather  interesting  experience  in 
commercial  education  in  small  towns*  Several  of  the 
smaller  town  school  boards  have  been  conscious  of  the 
limitations  of  the  regular  academic  courses  in  satis¬ 
fying  the  retirements  of  young  people  competing  for 
employment*  While  many  boards  have  been  interested  In 
organizing  shop  courses,  the  expense  under  prevailing 
economic  conditions  has  beon  a  difficulty*  It  has  been 
cheaper  to  set  up  a  commercial  programme,  and  it  has 
been  done  in  Turner  Valley,  Nanton,  Ponoka,  Lacombe, 
Vegreville,  gdson,  and  Wetasklwln*  In  towns  like 
these  there  are  many  young  people  with  regular  High 
School  Diplomas  who  have  been  unable  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment.  They  have  been  wandering  about  idle,  waiting 
for  something  to  do*  By  means  of  a  commercial  pro¬ 
gramme  an  additional  year  Is  provided  at  school  with 
utilitarian  subjects  of  study;  and  in  each  of  these 
places,  from  20  to  30  young  people,  with  excellent 
academic  background  have  returned  to  these  classes. 

When  times  Improve,  these  classes  may  cease  to 


attract  pupils,  but  the  typing  equipment  provided  will 
•be  then  available  for  the  teaching  of  Typewriting  in 
the  intermediate  School*  for  which  provision  has  been 
made  as  well  as  for  Junior  General  Business*  These 
Commercial  Schools  in  the  smaller  towns  have  been 
functioning  in  a  splendid  manner. (3) 

Dr*  Carpenter* s  reference  to  Typewriting  and  Junior 
Business  in  the  Intermediate  School  foreshadowed  sweeping 


changes  in  the  whole  educational  structure  of  the  province. 
A  program  of  modernization,  starting  in  1936  under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Dr*  G*  F*  McNally,  Deputy  Minister 

1  jL*  Annual  Report  1934,  p«  ?2 

2*  Annual  Report  1936,  p.  84 
3.  Annual  Report  1935,  pp.  83-84 
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of  Education,  and  Dr*  H*  C*  Newland,  Supervisor  of  schools, 
has  brought  Alberta  to  the  forefront  in  educational  reform* 

i 

The  educational  system  of  the  province  is  now  one  of  the 
most  modem  and  advanced  in  America* 

The  Intermediate  Schools 

Educational  reform  in  Alberta  consisted  of  two  major 
steps;  the  establishment  of  the  larger  unit  of  administration, 
and  the  change  to  a  6-3-3  plan  with  consequent  curricula 
revision* 

The  first  of  these,  the  larger  unit,  does  not  directly 
concern  us  here*  It  consisted  of  dissolving  the  small  school 
districts  and  organizing  the  province  into  Divisions,  each 
under  a  Supervisor  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  an  elected  Divisional  Board*  The  Supervisors  have  great 
authority  in  appointing  teachers  and  supervising  their  work. 
This  fundamental  change  has  made  possible  the  success  of  other 
changes  in  the  school  system* 

In  September,  1936,  the  new  Programme  for  the  Elementary 
Schools  wont  Into  use*  The  Elementary  School  consists  of 
Grades  I  to  VI*  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  DC  form  the  Intermediate 
School,  and  the  High  School  is  now  a  three -year  course  com¬ 
prising  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII*  Tills  change  involved  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  all  curricula  and  a  change  in  the  system 
of  examination*  Grade  IX  was  made  a  testing  point  with  a 


. 


Departmental  Examination  for  entrance  to  the  High  School. 

There  la  no  other  departmental  examination  until  the  end  of 
Grade  XU  la  reached,  where  there  la  an  examination  for  the 
High  School  Diploma* 

It  was  the  Intention  of  the  Department  to  Introduce 
the  new  Intermediate  Programme  in  September,  1936*  However, 
as  the  Programme  was  not  entirely  ready,  the  new  Grade  IX 
only  was  put  Into  use;  Grades  VII  and  VIII  following  in  1937. 
The  intermediate  School  Is  Intended  for  students  of  the 
adolescent  age* 

.7 

It  offers  a  distinctive  programme  of  studies  and  act¬ 
ivities  specially  suited  to  pupils  who  have  attained 
the  status  of  early  adolescence.  Like  the  elementary 
school.  It  represents  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  school 
programme  and  environment  to  the  need3  of  an  age  group* 

Like  the  high  school,  it  offers  a  programme  of  liberal 
.  cultural  studies,  but  with  the  difference  that  its 
programme  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  preparation 
for  advanced  academic  Instruction. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  most  adolescents  to  make 
a  wise  choice  from  the  adult  occupations.  Some  will 
later  go  to  the  farmj  some  will  go  into  the  trades, 
some  into  business;  some  will  find  clerical  or  civil 
.service  positions;  and  some  will  enter  the  professions. 

But  the  intermediate  school  cannot  segragate  these 
groups.  It  must  offer  a  sound  "core”  of  instruction 
that  is  of  value  to  all  pupils,  and,  by  way  of  enrich¬ 
ing  the  programme,  make  provision  for  individual  interests 
and  aptitudes  through  elective  and  more  or  less  exploratory 
courses.  The  intermediate  school  must  be  a  preparatory 
school  for  pupils  who  will  proceed  to  the  high  schools; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  serve  as  a  11  finishing 
school"  for  pupils  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
unable  to  advance  beyond  Grade  IX* (1) 

The  Programme  consists  of  a  core  of  five  required  sub¬ 
jects  which,  with  supervised  study  periods,  fill  28  of  the  40 
periods  per  week*  prom  a  list  of  optional  subjects,  each 


1.  Programme  of  studies  fW  the  intermediate  School  19^36,  p.6 
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student  was  to  select  three  to  make  up  the  other  twelve 

periods#  The  options  were  divided  into  three  groups# 

The  elective  and  optional  courses  will  be  of  throe 
kinds:  ; 

(a)  Those  designed  to  develop  cultural  appreciation, 
and  to  train  leisure  time  hobbies  and  avocational 
pursuits#  Amongst  these  will  be  courses  in  Music, 

Art,  Dramatics,  and  Craftwork,  involving  partici¬ 
pation  in  dubs,  plays,  and  school  band  or  orchestra# 

*  (b)  Exploratory  courses,  such  as  courses  in  General 
Shop,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Art,  Homo  Economics, 
Typewriting,  and  Bookkeeping#  These  courses  will 
explore  the  personal  resources  of  the  pupils  through 
suitable  and  adequate  activation,  intelligent  selection, 
and  experimental  direction# 

(c)  Prevocational  courses,  similar  to  those  listed  in 
the  preced:*  paragraph,  but  more  intensive  and 
extensive# 


The  subjects  of  Grade  IX  of  the  Intermediate  Programme 
and  their  time  allotment  in  periods  per  week,  as  given  in  the 
Programme,  are: 


Compulsory  Subjects 

ICngllsh 

Social  studies 
Health  and  Physical 


Optional  Subjects 

Art 

Dramatics 

Music 

Elementary  Bookkeeping 
and  Junior  Business 
Typewriting 
Oral  French 
General  Shop 
Home  Economics 


2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 


5 

5 


Education 


3 

5 

5 

6 


Mathematics 
General  Science 
‘Supervised  study 


2-4 

2-4 

2-4  (2) 


The  Department  of  Education  did  not  hope  that  this 
Intermediate  3chool  Programme  could  be  offered  In  its  entirety 
in  all  areas  of  the  province,  but  this  is  the  ideal  towards 
which  they  are  working#  In  rural  areas  and  villages  the 
schools  give  whatever  options  they  have  equipment  for  or 
which  the  teachers  have  qualifications  to  teach#  In  towns 

1.  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Intermediate  school,'  ’l9fe6,  p#6 

2#  Ibid,  p.10 
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and  cities  more  options  are  available,  and  the  large  city 
Intermediate  Schools  offer  all  the  options* 

The  Intermediate  Schools  In  Alberta  have  been  enthus¬ 
iastically  received  by  teachers,  students  and  the  general 
public*  They  provide  a  programme  eminently  suited  for 
adolesoent  ohlldren,  and  provide  an  excellent  background  for 
the  High  school*  Their  exploratory  courses  make  an  excellent 
basis  for  vocational  guidance*  Finally,  the  Grade  IX 
Exanination  and  Diploma  are  of  particular  value  to  students 
who  are  unable  to  oarry  their  formal  education  any  further* 

From  thiJv  first  the  commercial  options  proved  to  be 

* 

very  popular*  In  the  first  year,  1936-37,  Elementary  Book- 
keeplrg  and  Junior  Business  was  the  most  popular  option, 
being  selected  by  6,762  students  of  a  total  of  8,349  who 

*  t 

were  candidates  In  the  first  Grade  IX  Examination*  Type¬ 
writing  was  chosen  by  1,265,  a  number  that  woul£  have  been 
muoh  larger  if  more  schools  had  been  equipped  with  machines.  (1) 

-  There  has  been  a  great  Interest  In  the  Typewriting 
and*  Junior  Business  options.  Hundreds  of  schools  are 
offering  instruction  in  these  subjects,  and  over  a 
hundred  schools  Introduced  typewriters  as  part  of 
their  equipment*  On  the  whole,  very  gratifying 
results  la  ve  be  en  achieved.  This  is  quite  surpris¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  the  meagre  training  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  instructors  handling  this  subject.  Banff 
Installed  a  new  Commercial  Department  in  September* (2) 

Grade  IX  students  are  recommended  for  credit  in 

optional  subjects  by  teachers  or  principals  of  schools.  They 

write  Departmental  Examinations  in  the  Compulsory  Subjects 
* 

only* 

1*  Annual  Report  1937,  p*  29 

2.  Ibid  Report  of  the  Director  of  Tecbhical  Education,  p*  76 
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Revision  of  The  High  School  Commercial  Course 

The  general  revision  of  the  school  curricula  of 
Alberta  made  necessary  a  revision  of  the  Commercial  Course, 
particularly  because  the  Introduction  of  the  Intermediate 
Sohool  shortened  the  High  School  course  to  three  years.. 

As  early  as  July,  1935,  a  conference  was  held  In 
Edmonton  with  a  group  of  commercial  teachers  meeting  Dr. 
Newland,  Supervisor  of  schools,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  Director 
of  Technical  Education.  The  problem  was  to  draft  a  three- 
year  course  for  the  new  High  school.  It  wa3  at  this  con¬ 
ference  that  the  question  was  first  discussed  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  essential  difference  In  the  methods  followed 
and  the  results  obtained  by  the  academic  and  commercial 
schools.  The  conference  then  discussed  the  value  of 
various  subjects  then  In  the  Commercial  Course  relative  to 
their  retention  or  non-retention  in  the  new  course*  The 

value  of  retaining  such  subjects  as  Commercial  French  and 
* 

Business  English  was  seriously  questioned)  the  general 
opinion  being  that  the  English  and  prenoh  in  Commercial 
Sohools  should  be  the  same  in  aim  and  content  as  in  the 
Academic  High  schools. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  1936  Dr.  Carpenter  said 
that  his  main  activity  during  the  ye%r  was  super vidon  of 
curriculum  changes  for  the  Technical  schools  and  commercial 
Schools.  (i) 

i.  Annual  "Report  luS6,  p.  7'6 
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The  now  Grade  x  Consnerolal  Courso  was  to  bo  Introduced 
in  September,  1937,  to  accommodate  tho  students  who  paaood  the 

first  Grade  IX  examination  in  Juno  of  that  year# 

..  •,  . ,  .  1  ’  t  ,  ■ 

In  December,  1930,  Dr*  Carpenter  wrote  to  a  lore© 
number  of  commercial  teachers  in  the  High  Schools,  asking  for 
their  opinions  on  tho  value  of  certain  subjects  of  tho  pro- 
gram,  of  tho  texts  then  in  use,  and  of  the  methods  used*  Ho 
received  hearty  oo-oporation  from  the  teachers,  so  that  the  * 
new  Programme  is  the  result  of  careful  work  on  the  part  of  a 
largo  number  of  officials  working  under  the  guidance  of  pr* 
Carpenter* 

when  the  new  Grade  X  was  Introduced  in  September  of 


1937,  the  general  plan  of  the  High  School  Programme  emerged* 

Each  subjeot  is  given  as  many  H credits*  as  the  number  of 

periods  per  week  to  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  subject* 

A  week  consisted  of  35  periods  for  instruction  and  6  study 

periods*  students  who  earn  100  or  more  crediia  are  given 

a  High  School  Diploma,  which  will  be  the  same  for  all  students, 

no  matter  what  subjects  are  taken*  The  distinction  between 

Hatrioulation,  Technical,  Commercial,  and  normal  Entrance 

Courses  disappeared*  There  is  now  one  course  taken  by  all 

*  ,  *  v  . 
students,  only  English,  Social  Studies,  and  Health  and 

■  j 

Physical  Education  are  required  of  all  students* (1) 

•  I.  .  ^  r  j 

The  new  Grade  X  was  introduced  in  September  1937; 
the  Grade  XX  in  September  1930,  and  the  Grade  XIX  in 
September,  1939*  Thus  the  full  program  is  now  in  use  and  . 

X*  Annual  Report  l95V,  p#  . .  . 
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the  first  graduates  will  roooiv*  the  n ext  High  deheal  \H\>\ ivu& 
upon  completing  100  oredita  in  June,  1940*  •  The  majority  of 
these  will  be  students  who  started  in  the  new  Grade  IX  when 
it  was  introduced  in  September,  1936*  'ifco  regulations  for 

A. 

oaoh  year  of  the  new  course  were  issued  in  the  year  of  its 
introduction,  consequently  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  • 

Year  Edning  June  30,  1940,  is  the  first  that  includes  all 

*  . 

the  new  Programme*  Tho  summary  given  here,  is  taken  from 
this  Programme* 

The  course  for  each  year  is  divided  into  compulsory 

Subjects  and  Eleotives*  For  Grade  X  the  compulsory  Subjects  ares 

English  (5  credits) 

Social  studies  (5credits) 

Health  and  Physical  Education  (3  credits) 

The  Electives  are  divided  into  four  groups*  Group  A  are 

described  as  Academic  subjects.  Group  B  as  Commercial,  Group  C 

as  Technical,  and  Group  D  as  General*  The  commercial  subjects 

form  one  group  of  Electives*  For  Grade  X  the  Commercial 

Eleotives  ares 

:  .  .  i 

Bookkeeping  1  (5  credits!  ' 

Stenography  1(5  credits) 

Typewriting  1  (5  or edits) 

Students  who  wish  to  take  a  predominantly  commercial  course 

select  one  or  two  subjects  from  the  Academic  or  Genera).  Groups 

* 

of  Electives,  take  at  least  two  of  the  Commercial  subjects,  and 
thus,  with  the  Compulsory  subjects  made  up  their  35  credits* 

In  the  General  Group  of  Electives  are  Bookkeeping  Steno- 
graphy  1A,  and  Typewriting  1A*  These  differ  from  the  regular 


■ 


'  . 
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comneroial  subjects  only  In  carrying  three  credits  each 
Instead  of  five*  and  thus  are  given  only  three  periods  of 

Instruction  per  week#  They  are  taken  as  general  options  by 

' 

students  who  do  not  propose  to  use  them  vocationally.  Book¬ 
keeping  1A  and  Stenography  1A  are  often  taught  In  schools 
which  have  not  the  equipment  to  teach  Typewri  ting*  ( 1) 

In  Grade  XI  Compulsory  subjects  are  English  2  and 
Social  Studies  2,  each  with  five  credits*  Tha  Group  B 
Commercial  Electives  aret 

Bookkeeping  2  (5  credits ) 

Typewriting  2  (5  credits) 

Stenography  2  (5  oredits) 

Office  Practice  1  (5  credits) 

Not  more  than  three  of  these  could  be  elected*  In  lieu  of  the 
second  units  In  Bookkeeping*  Typewriting*  and  Stenography*  the 
first  units  of  these  may  be  taken*  but  students  Could  take  only 
one  first  year  unit*  In  the  Gsneral  Group  of  Electives  for 
Grade  XI  is  commercial  Law  1  (3  credits).  In  Grade  XI,  students 
may  select  two  subjects  listed  as  Grade  X  Electives  provided 

they  had  not  already  been  taken*  This  means  that  some  Grade  XI 

*  # 

students  may  elect  Typewriting  1A*  Bookkeeping  lA,  or  Steno¬ 
graphy  1A.  in  the  Commercial  subjects*  as  in  all  others  first 
units  were  prerequisites  for  the  corresponding  second  units* (2)^ 

In  the  Third  Year  or  Grade  XII  the  Compulsory  subject" 
are  English  3  and  Social  Studies  3*  The  Grade  XII  Group  B 
Comae rcial  Electives  aret 

Programme  of  studies  for  the  tUgh  school,  iy&y,  Bulletin  1,  pjia^lO 

2.  ibid,  p.  12 
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Bookkeeping  3  (5  credits! 

Offioe  practice  2  (3  credits) 

Secretarial  Gaining  (5  credits) 

Business  Machines  (4  credits) 

In  lieu  of  one  or  more  subjects  of  Grade  XII  Group  B  the  same 

number  of  subjects  may  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  Commercial 

Electives  for  the  First  and  Second  Years*  Bookkeeping  2  is 

a  prerequisite  for  Bookkeeping  3  and  Offioe  Practice  1  for 

Office  Practioe  2.(1) 

Uhder  the  new  Programme  there  will  be  a  Departmental 
Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Year,  the  first  under  the 
new  system  being  held  in  June,  1940.  Examinations  will  be 
provided  in  the  Commercial  subjects  as  well  as  In  all  others. 
Students  who  have  taken  most  of  these  will  receive  the  High 
School  Diploma  upon  securing  a  minimum  of  100  credits.  A 
standing  of  not  less  than  50#  is  required  in  each  subject  of 
the  Third  Year. 

The  former  Special .  One-year  Courses  are  also  being 
modified.  During  the  year  1938-9  students  who  had  a  minimum 
of  13  units  of  the  old  Grade  IX  and  X,  or  the  new  Grade  IX 
together  with  13  credits  in  Grade  X  of  the  new  course,  could 
'  be  admitted  to  a  special  one-year  course.  In  the  present 
year,  1939-40,  the  entrance  qualifications  for  this  one-year 

course  have  been  raised  to  Grade  XI  standing#  After  this  year 

» 

there  will  be  a  special  one-year  course  in  commercial  subjects 
open  only  to  students  who  hold  the  High  School  Diploma.  This 
course  will  be  a  strictly  vocational  course  for  high  school 
graduates  who  have  not  taken  commercial  subjects  in  their 
^Programme  of  Studies  for  the  High  school,'  BuiUe  tin  i,  p.  14 
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high  school  course*  but  who  wish*  after  completing  high 
school*  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  In  business  life. 

The  Stenography  courses  are  vocational  In  nature  and 
the  standard  Is  100$*  assuming  that  In  a  vocational  course 
work  Is  satisfactory  only  when  It  Is  perfect.  The  standard 
for  Stenography  2  la  from  80  to  100  words  per  minute,  steno¬ 
graphy  1A  Is  regarded  as  being  partly  a  try-out  course  and 
the  aim  Is  to  complete  about  60$  of  the  course  In  stenography  1* 
Typewriting  may  be  taken  by  students  who  expect  to  use 
It  In  business  or  by  students  who  want  It  for  non-vocational 
purposes.  In  schools  specializing  In  commercial  subjects— 
the  former  Commercial  High  Schools— the  vocational  aim  Is 
stressed.  The  text  used  In  all  Typewriting  Courses  Is 
Complete  Typewriting  Course,  Stuart,  This  text  Introduced 
the  word-pattern  method  of  learning  typewriting*  a  method 
which  Is  based  upon  the  latest  established  psychological 
principles.  Typewriting  1A  is  described  as  a  non-vocational 
course  Intended  to  give  the  student  a  mastery  of  the  typewriter 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes, (1) 

The  Bookkeeping  courses  consist  of  three  units*  one 
placed  in  each  year.  The  first  unit  Is  built  around  the 
theory  of  debit  and  credit  and  the  fundamental  bookkeeping 
equation.  In  the  Second  Year*  partnership  adjustments  and 
procedures  are  introduced.  The  Third  Year  is  devoted  to 
corporation  bookkeeping.  These  courses  are  usually  taught 

1,  Programme  of  studies  for  the  High  School  1939*  Bulletin  1 
p,  59 
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with  a  vocational  outlook*  Bookkeeping  1A  Is  not  vocational# 
Its  principal  aim  is  to  help  students  to  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  In  which  they  live#  Some  students  take  it  as  a 
preparatory  course  for  Bookkeeping  1,  but  for  the  majority  It 
is  the  only  course  in  the  subject  which  they  will  take.  For 
the  year  1939-40  a  new  text  has  been  prescribed  for  all  Book¬ 
keeping  courses  to  replaoe  Canadian  Modern  Accountancy#  The 
new  text  is  20th  Centry  Elementary  Course  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting# 

The  courses  in  Office  Practice  replace  the  former  course 
in  Office  Practice  and  secretarial  Training*  They  consist  of 
two  parts.  Correspondence  and  Office  Routine*  The  chief  text 
in  use  is  Practical  Office  Training,  written  by  Mr#  J*  Percy 
Page,  principal  of  JioDougall  High  School,  Edmonton,  In  Grade 

*  '  •  i 

XII  there  is  a  course  in  secretarial  Training  to  carry  on  and 
complete  the  training  of  the  stenographer* 

Commercial  Law  is  placed  in  the  General  Group  In 
Grade  XI  because  it  is  recognized  as  a  subject  of  real  worth 
to  all  pupils,  whether  they  a  re  specializing  in  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  or  not#  The  course  avoids  legal  technicalities  and  Is 
related  directly  to  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  busi¬ 
ness  dealings*  The  text  is  Manual  of  Canadian  Business  Law, 

*/;  '  >- 

Falconbrldge  and  Smith*  (1) 


/ 


/ 


1#  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  High  School  1939,'  Bulletin  1 

p#  41 
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Training  of  Commercial  Teachers 

The  early  commercial  teachers  in  Alberta  were  brought 
from  Ontario,  where  they  had  the  bonefit  of  commercial  courses 

already  outlined.  Their  Ontario  Certificates  were  accepted 

. 

in  Alberta.  The  practice  of  importing  commercial  teachers 
continued  until  recent  years.  Many  local  teachers  took 
courses  in  the  private  business  colleges  and  thus  beoame 
commercial  teachers.  Others  took  the  courses  and  examinations 
for  the  British  Columbia  Assistant's  and  Commercial  Specialist's 
Certificates  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  British  Columbia. 

Many  graduates  of  the  University  of  Alberta  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  have  become  commerdil  teachers. 

However,  until  1936,  there  was  no  training  course  in  Alberta, 
nor  any  certificate  for  commercial  teachers. 

When  the  Intermediate  Programme  was  organized  in  1936, 
the  Department  of  Educate  on  began  training  courses  for 
teachers.  The  first  teacher  training  course  in  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  and  junior  Business  was  held  at  the  Summer  School 
of  1936,.  enabling  teachers  to  secure  the  apecial  qualifications 
required  for  this  subject.  In  1937,  the  training  courses  were 
extended  to  include  Typewriting  and  Stenography.  These  train¬ 
ing  courses  have  been  in  great  demand  at  Summer  School,  several 

hundred  teachers  taking  them  each  year*  Teachers  require 
)  . 
special  certificates  to  teach  these  optional  subjects  in  Grade 

IX  and  to  teach  the  lA  units  of  Grade  X. 

In  1938  the  Department  of  Education  revised  the  exist- 
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ing  regulations  governing  the  training  and  certification  of 
teachers ,  and  in  January  1939  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers  in  Alberta".  Prior 
to  this  there  had  been  several  classes  of  certifi oates ;  Second 
Class,  First  Class,  Academic,  and  High  School.  Now  two  classes 
only  will  be  issued)  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  school 
Certificate,  valid  as  a  license  to  teach  Grades  I  to  X 

v  ‘  /  1  *  ( 

inclusive,  and  the  High  School  Certificate,  a  license  to  teach 
Grades  VII  to  XII  inclusive.  Teachers  who  hold  either  of  these 
General  Certificates  or  on©  of  the  earlier  ones.  Second  Class 
excepted,  may  qualify  for  certain  Special  Certificates. (1) 

..  .  •  _ — —  •  i } 

There  are  a  number  of  these  Special  Certificates  in 
Commercial  Subjects.  In  each  of  Bookkeeping,  Typewriting, 

and  Shorthand,  teachers  may  obtain  a  Junior  Certificate  in  any 

"  glS©  fr  ■  '  '  -  j  I  ,  ' 

one  of  three  ways* 

1.  By  attending  one  sui  mer  school  session  in  the  subject 
and  obtaining  2  credits. 

2.  By  being  granted  credit  in  Bookkeeping  I,  Typewriting  1, 
or  Shorthand  1  of  the  revised  High  School  Programme. 

3.  By  obtaining  a  certificate  in  the  subject  from  a 
recognized  business  college. 

The  Junior  Certificate  in  Bookkeeping  may  also  be  granted 
to  teachers  who  hold  university  credit  for  an  approved  course 
in  Accounting.  (2)  The  school  of  Education  of  the  university  of 
Alberta,  which  trains  candidates  for  the  High  school  Certificate, 
also  gives  fifty  hours  of  instruction  in  Junior  Business,  after 
v/hich  the  students  are  given  the  Junior  Certificate  in  Book-* 

1.  The  gaining  and  bertlflcation  or  Teachers  in  Aiocr ta,  1U39, 

p.  12-13 

2.  Ibid,  p.  22-23 
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keeping*  Normal  School  students  are  given  twenty-five  hours 
instruction,  and  receive  an  Interim  Junior  Certificate  In 
Bookkeeping*  These  Junior  Certificates  ore  the  minimum 
qualification  for  teaching  Typewriting  and  Elementary  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Junior  Business  in  Grade  IX  and  for  Bookkeeping  1  A 
Typewriting  lA,  and  shorthand  1A  of  the  Grade  X.(l) 

There  are  also  Senior  Certificates  in  Stenography,  Type¬ 
writing,  and  Bookkeeping*  These  may  be  obtained  in  three  ways: 

1*  By  attending  one  summer  school  session  ohd  securing  2 
credits  in  the  second  unit  of  these  subjects* 

2*  By -obtaining  .standing  in  the  second  unit  of  the  subjects 
In  the  revised  High  School  Programme* 

3*  By  obtaining  a  -diploma  from  a  recognized  business 
college* 

Chi vcr city  credit  for  an  approved  course  in  Accounting 

is  also  aooepted  as  a  basis  for  granting  the  Senior  Certificate 

in  Bookkeeping* (2)  These  Senior  Certificates  in  addition  to 

the  High  Sohool  Certificate  give  the  holder  a  license  to  teach 

Bookkeeping  I  and  II,  Typewriting  I  and  II,  or  Shorthand  I  and 

11.(3) 

* 

Besides  the  separate  Speolal  Certificates  in  speoifio 
subjects,  there  are  the  Senior  Certificate  in  Commercial  sub- 

411 

jeots  and  the  Advanced  Certificate  in  Commercial  sublets. 

The  first  of  these  maybe  granted  to  a  teacher  who  holds  the 
Elementary  and  Intermediate  Sohool  Certificate  or  the  First 
Class  Certificate  and  has  also  satinfied  all  of  the  following 
requirements: 

TT^he'  Tr  a  ini'n'g  and  iTer  ITf  ioat  I  on  of  Teachers  in  Alberta  1939 

p*  lo 

2*  Ibid |  pp*  23—4 
3*  Ibid  p.  16 
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Certificates  o£  Courses 
X.  the  Senior  (Jer  till  cate  in  Bookkeeping 
und  in  Stenography 
and  in  Typewriting 

2.  .An  approved  course  with  successful 
attainment  in  Secretarial  Training 


Credits 

5 

4 

4 


2 

2 

1 

1 


3*  Approved  Standing  in  Commercial  Arithmetic 
4*  Approved  Standing  in  Commercial  Law 
5.  Approved  Standing  in  Economics 
6*  An  approved  course  in  Curriculum  and 

Teaching  Procedures  for  Bookkeeping,  Steno¬ 
graphy  and  Typewriting  *  2 

Total  25~  (1) 

•  j 

The  Advanoed  Certificate  in  Commercial  Subjeots  may 
be  granted  to  teachers  who  hold  the  First-Class,  Academic, 
or  High  School  Certificate  together  with  the  Senior  Certi¬ 
ficate  in  Commercial  Subjects,  and  who  satisfy  the  following 
additional  requirements*  -  ] 

Courses  Credits 

'  •  •  .  '  s  •  (  ’  i 

1.  Approved  Standing  in  Accounting  ”  2 

(Accounting  1,  10,  51,  or  52) 

2*  Approved  Standing  in  Mathematics  of 

Finance  (Mathematics  43)  2 

3*  Approved  Standing  in  Money  and  Banking 
>  (Political  Economy  66)  2 

4*  Approved  Standing  in  one  of:  2 

Economic  History  (History  55) 

Eoonomlo  Geography  (Political  Economy  10) 

Trade  and  Transportation 

(Political  Economy  64) 

Corporation  Finance  (Political  Economy  69)  , 

Marketing  (Political  Economy  73)  Total  8  (2) 

According  to  the  pamphlet,  some  of  these  may  be  given  from 

!  ’  i  . 

time  to  time  at  summer  school,  but  the  courses  in  paren- 

th’eses  are  those  at  the  University  of  Alberta  which  will  be 

.  •■>  -• 

aooepted  for  these  credits* 

lV“TKe*7fraining ‘and  Certification  of  Teaohers  in  Alberta',1  1939 

p*  24 

2*  Ibid,  p.25 
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Teachers  who  hold  a  degree  in  Commerce  from  a 
recognized  university,  or  who  hold  the  diploma  of  Chartered 
Accountant,  may  be  granted  an  Intermln  Advanced  Certificate 
in  Commercial  Subjects  on  passing  the  practical  examinations 
in  Stenography  and  Typewriting  required  for  the  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate  in  those  subjects.  This  Interim  Certificate  may 
be  made  permanent  after  two  inspections.  Teachers  who  hold 
a  degree  in  Commerce  from  a  recognized  university  and  also 
a  diploma  from  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  may  be  granted  an  Interim  Advanced  Certificate 

|  :  / 

in  Commercial  Subjects,  whioh  may  be  made  permanent  after 
two  inspection  reports. (1)  ^ 

The  issuanoe  of  these  regulations  has  served  to 
standardize  the  qualifications  for  teaching  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  To  teach  all  the  commercial  electives,  teachers  due  t 
hold  one  of  the  two  Certificates  in  Commercial  Subjects. 

Either  of  these  represents  a  high  standard,  quite  the  equal 
of  that  required  in  other  provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
commercial  options  of  Grade  IX  and  the  1A  courses  of  Grade  X 
may  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  had  only  one  summer  course 
in  the  subjects  and  cannot  rightly  be  classed  as  commercial 
teachers  at  all*  However,  the  standard  required  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  these  units.  In  general,  the  commercial  teachers 
of  Alberta  are  very  well  educated  and  thoroughly  trained  pro¬ 
fessionally.  They  compere  very  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  Canadian  province. 

l.The  Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers  in  Albe rta  1939 
p.25  1 


■ 
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Commercial  education  in  Alberta  is  now  well  organized 
and  integrated  with  the  regular  high  school  program*  The 
commercial  students  now  have  the  same  opportunity  Id  secure 
a  general  education  as  any  other  students.  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ments  are  carried  on  in  Calgary,  Camrose  (Lutheran  College), 
Edmonton  (Public),  Edmonton  (Separate),  Laoombe,  Lethbridge, 
Medicine  Hat,  Nenton*  Ponoka,  Red  Deer  (Separate),  Red  Deer 
(Public),  Turner  Valley,  Vegreville ,  Wainwright  (Separate) 
and  tfetaskiwin* 

Over  2000  students  take  the  commercial  subjects  in 
these  commercial  departments*  Bookkeeping  1A  and  Typewriting 
1A  are  popular  general  options  in  high  schools  which  have  not 
regular  commercial  deportments*  In  1938-39  Bookkeeping  1A 
was  offered  in  130  schools  outside  Edmonton  and  Calgary; 
Typewriting  1A  in  89,  and  Stenography  1A  in  32*  In  the  cities 
of  Calgary  and  Edmonton  almost  all  the  electives  are  offered, 
and.  true  composite  high  schools  are  being  built  up* 

In  the  Intermediate  Schools  of  the  provinoe  Junior 
Business  and  Elementary  Bookkeeping  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
popular  option.  In  1937-38  it  teas  taken  by  7032  Grade  IX  stud¬ 
ents.  Typewriting  was  sixth  in  popularity,  and  was  taken  by 
2146  students.  In  the  schools  equipped  with  typewriters  nearly 
all  the  students  select  this  option,  and  if  all  schools  were 
so  equipped,  Typewriting  would  not  doubt  rank  first  among  the 
options* 


■ 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1938-39,  Dr, 

A.  B.  Currie,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  MoDougoll  Commercial 
High  School  of  Edmonton,  was  appointed  High  sohool  Inspector 
for  the  central  part  of  the  province  with  speoial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  organization  and  supervision  of  commercial 
work,  throughout  the  province*  This  appointment  relieved 
Dr*  W.  O*  Carpenter  of  this  work,  which  he  had  been  respons¬ 
ible  for,  in  addition  to  his  steadily-growing  duties  as 
Director  of  Technical  Education*  Dr*  Currie  is  well  qualified 
for  his  new  work,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  neoessary 
time  to  organization  and  supervision  of  this  part  of  the 
school  system*  With  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  need 
for  adequate  provision  for  commercial  education  and  oareful 
organization,  the  future  gives  promise  of  steady  development. 


STATISTICS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IK  ALBERTA 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  3AfOTCHEUAN 
The  Early  Years 

The  early  history  of  education  in  Saskatchewan  is  muoh 
like  that  of  Alberta.  The  eight  Standards  of  the  days  of  the 
North  West  Territories  were  carried  on  for  the  first  few  years. 
Bookkeeping  was  a  part  of  Arithmetic  in  Standard  V,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  Business  Forms  and  Single  Entry. (1)  Bookkeeping  was 
also  a  subject  of  study  in  Standard  VI. (2)  The  school  popu¬ 
lation  was  then  very  small.  In  1906  there  were  1872  students 
in  Standard  V  and  57a  in  Standard  VI. (3) 

In  1907  the  province  made  provisions  for  secondary 
education.  The  form  of  organization  chosen  was  based  on  that 
of  Ontario.  The  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1907  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  High  school  Districts  to  be  distinct 
from  the  Publio  School  Districts.  Thus  the  High  school  system 
is  a  separate  organization  rather  than  the  outgrowth  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  publio  schools.  A  High  School  was  required  to 
have  at  least  two  teachers  and  certain  library  and  laboratory 
facilities.  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  Regina*  Moosomin, 
Prince  Albert,  Moose  Jaw,  Q,ufAppelle,  and  Weyburn  established 
High  School  Districts*  Another  Act  provided  that  high  schools 
with  at  least  four  teachers,  of  whom  the  principal  was  to  hold 

•  ,  I  '  ^  . 

a  Collegiate  Certificate  and  two  assistants  were  to  hold  High 
School  Certificates,  might  be  raised  to  the  status  of  Collegiate 
Institutes.  The  Collegiate  Certificate  was  granted  to  graduates 

1.  Annual  Report  1906,  p.  68  Ibid  p.16 

2.  Ibid,  p.84 
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of  Canadian  or  other  British  Universities  who  held  the  First 
Class  Certificate  and  had  three  years  of  experience.  For  the 
High  School  Certificate  two  years  of  experience  were  required. 

The  school  course  was  rearranged  at  the  same  time  into 
eight  grades  in  the  Elementary  School ,  and  into  Junior,  Middle, 
and  Senior  Forms  in  the  High  School*  Students  in  the  High 
School  oould  choose  one  of  a  General  Course,  a  Teacher’s 
Course,  a  Uhiversity  Course',  and  a  Commercial  Course.  This 
latter  course  was  described  thus: 

cs 

For  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  a  business  education 
This  course  is  intended  to  cover  approximately  two  years’ 
work  and  shall  be  taken  up  only  when  the  staff,  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  accommodation  are  adequate.  Persons  taking 
the  commercial  course  shall  be  required  to  take  in  addition 
such  subjects  of  the  goneral  course  as  are  proscribed  for 
eaoh  form,  subjeot  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable  by  the  principal  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
An  examination  on  the  course  will  be  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  annual  departmental  examinations  for  teacters’ 
diplomas.  Persons  who  are  successful  shall  be  granted  a 
diploma  certifying  there to.(l) 

,  The  General  Course  was  intended  to  inolude  the  subjects 

of-a  general  education. 

For  the  instruction  in  certain  subjects  regarded  as 
essential  for  a  general  education.  I.t  shall  include 
the  following  subjeots  as  prescribed  for  the  Junior 
and  Middle  Forms  of  the  high  school  course  of  study. 

Junior  Form  -  Reading,  writing,  Spelling,  Composition, 
Literature,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration, 
Geography,  History. 

Middle  Form  «*  Reading,  v/riting,  Spelling,  Composition, 
Literature.  Grammar,  History,  Physical 
Science. (2) 

Bookkeeping  was  required  in  the  Third  Class  Teacher’s 
Course,  and  was  listed  in  the  subjects  for  Junior  Form  and 

1.  Annual  Report  1967,  p*68 

2.  Ibid,  p.  67 
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Middle  Form  from  whloh  the  University  Course  was  ohosen*(l) 

The  Commercial  Course  was  prescribed  to  be  ready  when, 
school* were  equipped  and  staffed  for  it*  In  1908  Saskatoon 
and  Carlyle  organized  High  School  Districts,  and  Regina  and 
Moose  Jaw  were  elevated  to  the  status  of  Collegiate  Institutes 
These  two  schools  were  reported  to  have  be  de  provisions  for 
the  Commercial  Course* (2)  This  Course  was  taught  for  the 
first  time  in  1908-09,  and- three  students  received  the  First 
Year  Commercial  Diploma  in  1909#  In  1910  there  were  37 
students  who  received  this  Diploma,  and  one  received  the 
Seoond  Year  Diploma# 

The  1911  Report'  makes  note  of  some  ohanges  in  the 
Commercial  Course# 

Provision  shall  be  made  by  which  persons  taking  the 
commercial  course  may  reooive  instruction  in  each  year 
of  the  course  in  the  following  subjects  prescribed  for 
Part  I  and  Part  II  for  Third  Class  Diplomas,  which 
shall  be  regarded  os  parts  of  the  course,  namely: 

Part  I  -  Reading  and  Literature,  Spelling,  Composition 
andRhetorio,  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and  Mensur¬ 
ation,  English,  History# 

Part  II*  Reading  and  Literature,  Spelling,  Composition 

and  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 
English  History. (3) 

The  requirements  for  the  commercial  subjects  of  the 

f 

oourse  were  also  given. 

•  :/■  :•  ^  ’  1  ; 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Bookkeeping 

Papers  General  Commercial  Law 

Shorthand  ‘  Shorthand 

Typewriting  Typewriting 

Commercial  Arithmetic  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Rapid  Calculation  Economics 

•  -  Accounting  (4) 

\ Tr  Anniifll  Rapovt  1907 ,  p.  67  5*  Annual  Report  1911,  p»77 

2#  Annual  Report  1908,  p#9  4#  Ibid,  p* 107 

* 
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The  standards  required  were  rot  very  high  at  that  time, 

■  ]  | 

Shorthand  students  were  required  to  attain  a  speed  of  80  words 

per  minute  with  transcription  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate 
of  15  words  per  minute*  The  standard  for  Typewriting  was  30 
words  per  minute  in  the  Second  Year.  First  Year  Bookkeeping 
involved  double  and  single  entry  with  the  use  of  Journal, 
cash  book,  invoice  book,  sales  book,  etc*  Second  Year  Book¬ 
keeping  brought  in  the  use  of  special  oolumns  in  the  books 
of  original  entry,  partnership,  'trading  accounts,  simple 
Joint  st>  ok  company  accounts,  etc.  The  Second  Year  course 
Accounting  involved  simple  auditing,  cost  accounting,  deprec¬ 
iation,  reserve,  partnership  adjustments,  etc* 

The  numbers  taking  the  Commercial  Course  remained  about 
the  same  for  several  years*  Tfrlrty-five  students  were  given 

First  Year  Diplomas  in  1911,  and  14  were  given  Seoond  Year 

.  f  ■  ■  ■  ■<  .  ■  ■  ;  -  , 

Diplomas.  In  1915  for  the  same  Diplomas  the  numbers  were  36 
and  14  respectively* (1) 

•  ,  ('  .  .  ;  r  ■  ! 

'  :  ■  -  f  *  '  '  :  ' .  '  '  '  1 

•  ,  -  .  „  .  •  .  •  1 

The  Foght  Report  '  j 

In  1918  Dr*  Harold  W*  Foght  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  had  been  oommii  sioned  to  make  a  survey 
on  behalf  of  the  Legislature,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
”Survey  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan” *  He 
reported  that  in  1918  there  were  22  incorporated  High  schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  in  operation,  with  an  enrolment  of 
about  3000  students*  •' 

1*  Annual  Report  19lb,  p.  2* 
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The  courses  provided  for  in  the  regulations  are  as  follows: 
General  Course,  Teachers  *  Course,  Matriculation,  Commercial 
Course,  Agriculture.  An  examination  of  Table  21  below 
(1916-17/  shows  that  only  two  of  these  courses  exist  in 
actual  praotice  to  any  extent.  In  all  the  Province  only 
12  pupils  (all  girls)  are  reported  in  the  general  course* 
Moose  J*aw,  Regina,  and  Saskatoon  report  a  total  of  119 
pupils  in  the  Commercial  Course,  and  Saskatoon  reports  5 
ill  Agriculture.  All  but  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
(2517)  are  in  the  Teachers*  Course  and  the  Matriculation 
Course,  or  in  a  combination  course  that  includes  both*(l) 

Dr#  Foght  criticized  the  narrowness  of  high  school 

.......  j 

education  in  Saskatchewan  and  recommended  a  systematic  effort 
to  popularize  commercial  and  agricultural  high  school  courses* 
He  thought  that  agriculture  should  be  particularly  emphasized 
in  a  province  in  which  it  was  almost  the  only  industry*  He 

■  ! 

also  urged  the  establishment  of  Junior  High  Schools  with  pre- 
vocational  courses* 

!;  >  .  '  j 

...  i  \ 

The  Vocational  Education  Act,  1919 


As  a  result  of  the  Foght  Report  the  Legislature  passed 
at *the  session  of  1919  the  Vocational  Education  Act*  This 
Aot  provided  that  Vocational  schools  might  be  established  in 
schools  built  or  rented  for  the  purpose  or  in  buildings  used 
partly  for  other  educational  purposes#  The  Vocational  Schools 
of  Saskatchewan  operate  under  this  Act*  The  course  in  these 

;  •  V  '  I  '  t  j 

'schools  is  divided  between  vocational  and  academic  courses* 

.  .  •  .  '  .  1  •  i 

At  least  40#  of  the  time  in  the  first  two  years  is  to  be 
—  devoted  to  vocational  work,  and  in  the  third  je  ar  at  least  50^* 
The  remainder  of  the  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  related  subjects 


^’Repori;  of  Harold  »7*  “Foght,  1918,  p«  96 
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(including  English)  and  training  for  citizenship.  Day  oohoolo 
established  under  the  Act  provide  Instruction  in  commercial 
work,  horns  esonomios,  and  industrial  work.  Three  year  courses 
in  these  were  prepared.  The  Act  provided  that  the  province 
would  pay  a  grant  to  cover  50#  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  these  schools  and  an  initial  grant  for  equipment  varying 
from  50#  of  the  aotual  ocst  in  oentres  with  populations  over 

6000  to  75#  in  centres  under  2000.(1) 

,  !• 

C 

The  first  work  under  the  new  Act  was  conducted  in  the 
Regina  Collegiate  Institute  during  the  second  term  of  1919 
and  the  first  term  of  1920,  when  evening  classes  in  various 
technical  subjects  were  carried  on.  During  the  second  term 
of  1920  both  day  and  evening  classes  were  conducted  in  the 
Collegiate  Institutes  of  Regina,  Weyburn,  and  Moose  Jaw. 

Yorkton  had  day  classes  only.  These  four  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tutes  had  First  and  Seoond  Year  Commercial  Classes. (2)  In 
1924  these  schools  reported  462  students  in  the  Commercial 

1 

Course;  241  First  Year,  187  Second  Year,  and  34  Third  Year. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  took  Evening  Commercial  Classes. (3) 

In  the  next  few  years  the  number  of  students  in  these  schools 
grew  rapidly.  In  1927-28  there  were  326  Commercial  students 
in  Regina,  96  in  Moose  Jaw,  and  371  in  3askatoon. (4)  In 

I"' 

Regina  Motor  Mechanics,  Home  Economics,  and  Woodworking  were 
given  also.  Saskatoon  had  Carpentry  Apprenticeship,  but  in 
Moose  Jaw  the  Commercial  Course  was  the  only  one  given  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act* 

1.  Annual  Report  1920,  pp*  93-6  3.  Annual  Report  1924,  pp . 53-4 

2.  Ibid,  p#  18  4.  Annual  Report  1928  p.  57 
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In  1029  Regina  o tar ted  the  o one true ti on  of  a  new 
technical  school.  The  cost  of  the  building  waa  to  be  shared 
by  theory, the  province,  and  the  Dominion j  the  shares  to  be  one 
half  for  the  city,  and  one  quarter  eaoh  for  the  province  and 
the  Dominion. (1)  The  contribution  of  the  Dominion  was 
made  under  the  terms  of  the  Technical  Education  Aot  of  1919. 
When  a  new  Course  of  Study  For  Vocational  Schools  was 

Issued  in  1933,  it  made  note  of  some  changes  in  the  conditions 

' 

under  which  grants  were  paid.  For  day  classes  the  provinoe 
was  to  pay  40$  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  with  a  maximum 
of  $900  for  any  one  teacher*  In  night  classes  the  grant 
was  also  to  be  40$  of  salaries  up  to  $2.00  per  night  for 
one  teaoher*  Ih  any  vocational  school  the  province  was  to 
pay  40$  of  the  cost  of  equipment  up  to  $1000  per  year. (2) 

In  1934  there  were  three  Vocational  Schools  operating  under 

the  Vocational  Education  Act*  There  were  792  in  Commercial 

■  ■  • 

Day  Classes  in  Regina  *  537  in  Saskatoon,  and  285  in  Moose 
Jaw. (3) 

In  1936  the  curriculum  of  the  High  schools  in  Sask¬ 
atchewan  7/as  changed  by  introducing  a*  General  Course  intended 
for  students  who  were  not  preparing  for  either  the  Normal 
School  or  University.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  really  been 
only  one  course,  except  that  in  the  larger  centres  the  High 

.  i'r  .  . 

Schools  were  able  to  offer  a  few  more  optional  subjects  than 
were  those  in  small  centres*  For  a  number  of  years  some 
IV  Annual  liepor t  1929 ,  p .  IS 

2 $  Course  of  Study  for  Vocational  Schools  1933-34 
3.  Annual  Report  1934,  p.21, 
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commercial  and  toohnloal  options  had  been  on  the  course, 
but  few  of  the  schools  had  been  able  to  give  them*  New 

legislation  passed  at  the  same  time  provldod  that  school 

*  . 

districts  might  bo  reimbursed  for  40^  of  their  expenditures 
for  special  equipment  in  agriculture,  home  economics, 
commercial  work*  shop  work,  or  motor  mechanics  for  pupils 
above  Grade  VIII.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation  and  the 
provision  of  a  General  Course  with  vocational  options, 

Yorkton,  Melfort,  Assiniboia,  ’Jllkie,  Biggar,  Kindersley, 

North  Battleford,  Melville,  and  Coronach  opened  Commercial 
Deportments  in  1936*(1) 

• ;  ..T_  .  '  ■ '  >  i  ; 

The  nigh  sohdol  curriculum  of  Saskatchewan  is  still 

.  .  i  \  1  ■  ;  •  i  ' 

based  on  a  four-grade  system,  although  a  change  to  a  unit 
or  a  credit  system  is  now  under  consideration*  Itt  the 
General  Course  the  subjects  English,  History*  and  Health  and 
Physioal  Education  are  the  only  compulsory  subjects*  Grade 

:t 

IX  students  choose  from  four  to  six  options  from  a  list  of 
twenty  provided*  Among  the  Options  fcr  Grade  IX  are 
Accountancy,  Shorthand,  and  Typewriting.  In  Grade  X  Aooount- 
any,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Commercial  Correspondence  and 

Office  Praotioe  are  among  the  options*  In  (Grades  XI  and 

'  i 

XII,  for  each  of  which  a  Departmental  Examination  is  provided, 

i 

there  are  five  options  to  be  selected*  In  Grade  XI  the  same 
commercial  options  are  offered  as  for  Grade  X*  There  are  no 
commercial  options  in  Grade  XII. (2)  Students  taking  the  Normal 

1*  annual  Report  193$,  pp*  28-30 

2*  High  3chool  Currioulum  for  1939-40,  pp*  14-17 
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School  Entrance  Couv so  may  take  one  or  more  of  the  commercial 
subjects  as  extra  subje  ots  in  Grades  XX  and  X  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  parents  and  principals*  In  Grade  XI  two  of  their 
options  may  be  selected  from  the  list  for  the  General  Course 
of  Grade  XI*  (1)  The  number  of  High  Sohools  in  the  province 
which  hove  made  provision  for  these  commercial  options  is 
still  comparatively  small. 

Students  who  take  the  three  years  of  Accountancy, 
Shorthand,  or  Typewriting  receive  a  fairly  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  these  subJeqtJ*  Either  Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand 
may  be  taught*  No  set  speed  is  required  in  Shorthand,  but 
a  standard  of  30  word3  per  minute  in  Grade  X  and  40  words 
per  minute  in  Grade  XI  is  required  in  Typewriting. (2)  The 

other  courses,  such  as  Commercial  Law  and'  Economics,  are 

'  .  •  j  1  •  ,  .  I . 

elementary  and  general  in  nature* 

Students  who  wish  to  take  a  definitely  vocational 
course  in  commercial  subjects  must  attend  one  of  the  three 
technical  schools,  whioh  are  in  operation  at  Moose  Jaw, 

Regina,  and  Saskatoon*  Considerable  latitude  is  allowed  these 
schools  in  determining  the  content  Of  the  subjects  taught,  in 
Order  that  they  will  be  able  Id  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  commercial  course  is  a  three-year  oourse.  English,  History 
and  Physioal  Training  are  required  in  each  year,  and  the  course: 
are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  secondary 
schools..  Among  the  commercial  subjects  are  Accountancy,  Com¬ 
mercial  Law  and  Economics,  Stenography,  Commercial  Correspon- 

1 .  High  School  Curriculum  for  1939-40,  pp.  14-17  — — — 

2.  Ibid  pp.  25-84 
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denoo  and  Of  floe  Prentice,  Al  though  the  aohools  are  allowed 
a  good  deal  of  liberty  in.  deciding  upon  the  content  of  these' 
courses,  they  are  definitely  vocational  in  purpose  and  / 
intensive  in  character.  In  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1933, 

,  .  j 

there  were  978  students  in  the  Commercial  Course  in  Regina, 
633  in  Saskatoon,  and  312  at  Moose  Jaw,  a  total  of  1923 
students.  In  the  same  year  1385  took  night  classes  at  these 
three  schools.  The  statistics  do  not  give  the  number  of 
these  that  were  in  commercial  subjects,  but  commercial 
subjects  were  taught  in  night  classes  in  each  of  the  three 
schools*  (1) 

Commercial  education  in  Saskatchewan  has  not  becoiaa 

i 

•  •  ... 

very  general  as  yet.  Although  many  of  the  towns  have 

*  .  S  • '  \ 

installed  equipment  for  the  commercial  options  in  their 
high  schools,  the  total  number  taking  them  is  still  compara¬ 
tively  small.  The  three  oities  are  the  centres  of  intensive 
commercial  training*  With  better  economic  conditions  now 
in  dvidence,  many  more  schools  may  be  able  to  provide  for 

commercial  education*  \ 

« 


1.  Annual  Report  1937 
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CHAPTER  IX 


PRIVATE  BUSINESS  COLLEGES  IN  CANADA 
Private  business  colleges  have  played  an  important 
part  in  commercial  education  in  Canada.  As  we  have  already 
noted  in  Chapter  I#  the  demand  for  commercial  training  was 
met  almost  entirely  by  private  business  colleges  until  public 
education  authorities  saw  fit  to  make  provision  for  it.  Almost 
every  province  had  private  business  colleges  long  before  there 
were  commercial  courses  in  public  schools* 

The  history  of  some  of  the  early  private  business 
colleges  is  very  interesting.  As  early  as  1796  a  Mr.  Cockrel 
offered  at  his  private  sohool  at  Newark  (York)  a  course  in 
writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Bookkeeping  for  four  shillings  a 
week*  In  1812  a  Writing  School  was  opened  in  Kingston,  and  in 
1833  Mr.  Hynes  opened  a  Commercial  Academy  at  York  (Toronto), 
in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  Canada,  stenography  was 
offered*  In  1860  The  British  American  Business  college  was 
established  in  Toronto*  This  college,  the  first  real  business 
college  in  Canada,  taught  all  the  recognized  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  of  that  day,  and  prepared  students  for  business  posi¬ 
tions  as  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  stenographers*  This 
institution  carried  on  for  many  years,  bjit  has  long  since 

-  *  .  f .  .  .  -  ,'t  ■  ( 

passed  away* 

■  ’  ■  •  '  i 

The  honor  of  being  the  private  business  college  with 

the  longest  continuous  history  goes  to  the  Ontario  Business 
College  at  Belleville,  which  was  founded  in  1868  by  Samuel 
G*  Beatty  and  George  Wallbridge,  and  has  operated  continuously 
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for  seventy-one  years.  In  1871  Mr.  wallbridge  retired  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Robinson  Joined  Mr.  Beatty,  who  remained  as  one  of 
the  co-prlnclpala  until  1877  when  Mr.  J.  W*  Johnson  came  In  as 
a  partner  and  co-principal  with  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
principal  of  the  college  until  1919,  a  period  of  42  years. 

When  he  retired,  Mr.  i.  L.  Moore,  the  present  principal, 
became  the  head  of  the  historic  institution. 

Many  dther  business  colleges  have  long  histories.  The 
Shaw  Business  Schools  of  Toronto  opened  their  first  school. 

The  Central  Business  College  of  Toronto,  in  1892.  Now  this 
system  consists  of  twelve  day  schools  in  Toronto,  twelve 
night  schools,  and  the  Shaw  Correspondence  School.  The  founder, 
MT.  W.  H«  Shaw,  is  still  president  of  Shaw  Schools,  Limited* 

In  the  far  west  Miss  E.  A.  C*  Richards  opened  the  Pitman  Business 
College  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  in  1898,  eight  years 
before  the  province  established  a  Commercial  Course  in  the 
public  school  system*  This  pioneer  school  is  still  operating 
under  the  principalship  of  Miss  E.  A.  C.  Richards,  who  has 
been  head  of  the  institution  for  41  years.  In  Alberta,  a 
Commercial  Course  was  organized  at  Alberta  College  when  that 

\ 

institution  was  founded  in  1903.  Mr.  C.  E.  Race,  who  later 
became  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  was  the  first 
teacher  in  this  department,  which  has  -operated  continuously 
since  that  time.  The  history  of  these  schools  is  typical  of 
that  of  many  others  in  these  and  other  provinces* 

With  the  development  of  commercial  schools  and  courses 
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under  the  state  school  systems,  the  private  business  colleges 
have  declined  In  Importance*  The  students  naturally  prefer 
to  attend  schools  provided  by  the  state  rather  than  to  pay  the 
high  fees  private  schools  must  charge*  In  many  areas,  lack  of 
accommodation  In  the  existing  public  schools  has  served  to 
maintain  the  attendance  of  the  private  schools*  However,  this 
In  only  temporary  In  most  oases,  and  in  time  the  regular 
commercial  students  will  nearly  all  attend  public  schools. 

The  attendance  at  private  business  colleges  in  Canada  has 
declined  from  30,034  in  1921,  to  17,398  in  1935.(1) 

In  spite  of  this  decline  In  attendance,  private 
business  colleges  continue  to  thrive  In  almost  every,  city  and 
in  many  of  the  larger  towns,  and  wiil  likely  continue  to  do 
so.  Their  number  has  increased  from  100  in  1924  to  137  in 

.■  'I' 

1937,  both  totals  exclusive  of  Quebec* (2)  These  schools 
offer  definite  advantages  to  certain  classes  of  students. 

In  the  first  place,  they  usually  have  no  entrance  requirements 
comparable  to  those  for  the  public  schools,  as  students  may 
enter  most  6f  them  without  even  completion  of  elementary 
school.  This  appeals  to  older  students  whose  earlier 
education  was  interrupted  and  who  later  wish  to  take  a  com¬ 
paratively  short,  strictly  vocational  course.  The  public  ^ 
commercial  schools  in  some  provinces  provide  a  one-year  course, 
but  they  usually  require  high  school  graduation  as  entrance  to 
this.  A  student  who  cannot  meet  these  requirements  must  go 
l.  Annual  Survey  oir  Education  1^35 

2*  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bulletin  6,  1937,  p.16 
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to  a  private  business  oollege  for  a  vocati.  onal  course  of  one 
year  or  less.  The  private  business  colleges  usually  provid# 
a  groat  variety  of  ooursea,  both  In  day  andnight  schools, 

\  •  t  , 

often  teaching  many  specialized  subjects  and  courses  which 
the  regular  schools  do  not  teach#  As  well,  students  may 
register  for  single  subjects  or  combinations  of  subjects 

rather  than  for  regular  courses.  This  la  a  convenience  for 

* 

many  students.  Another  advantage  of  private  schools  is 
that.  Situdsnts  may  enter  at  any  time  and  can  usually  proceed 
with  their  courses  as  rapidly  as  they  desire,  as  much  of  • 
the  Instruction  is  individual. 

,  /  " 

The  average  private  business  college  gives  a  Secre¬ 
tarial  Course,  which  usually  takes  about  fcOn  months  to 

. 

complete,  a  Shorthand  Course  of  six  months,  and  a  Book- 

’  -hi  ■  ,  c  .  •  .  .  4  ■  { 
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keeping  Course  of  about  six  months.  The  Shaw  Business 
Schools  give  no  less  than  seven  courses s  Secretarial  Course, 
Business  Administration  or  Assistant  Executive’s  Course, 

,1  ,  .  •  i  .  .  .  . 

Complete  Office  Training  Course,  Stenographic  Course,  Short- 

t  ‘  .  >  • 

hand  Cpurse,  commercial  Course,  and  Primary  Accountancy 
Course*  In  these  seven .courses  there  is  aa total  of  eighteen 
subjects.  In  addition,  Shaw  schools  give  Correspondence 
Courses  which  prepare  students  for  examinations  for  Chartered 
Accountants  in  many  of  the  provinces,  as  well  as  courses 
corresponding  to  their  regular  courses.  Many  other  commercial 
schools  have  correspondence  departments.  In  many  cases  the 
courses  of  private  business  colleges  have  been  accepted  as 
qualifications  in  public  schools  for  teachers  of  commercial 


subjects  who  hold  the  regular  academic  teachers  *  certificates# 
For  example,  Shaw  schools  established  a  course  for  Commercial 
Specialists  In  1896,  and  in  1914  the  Ontario  Government  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Shaw  schools  the  rank  of  Approved  School  in 
the  training  of  commercial  teachers#  A  great  number  of  our 

commercial  teaohers  have  received  their  commercial  trdnlng  in 

■ 

. 

private  business  colleges# 

. 

The  fees  charged  by  private  colleges  are  usually  quite 
high#  The  Pitman  Business  College  of  Vancouver  charges  $20.00 
per  month  or  $160 #00  for  nine  months,  this  being  the  shortest 
time  estimated  for  the  secretarial  Course.  The  Ontario  Busi¬ 
ness  College  at  Belleville  charges  $115.00  for  its  Secretarial 

■ 

Course,  which  is  considered  an  eight-month  course.  These  are 
typical  fees# 


In  1937,  according  to  the  Directory  of  Private  schools 
in  Eight  Provinces,  Bulletin  No#  6  of  the  Educational  statistics 
Branch  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  there  were  137 
Private  Business  Colleges  in  Canada;  Ontario  having  73, 

British  Columbia  19,  Saskatchewan  14,  Nova  Scotia  8,  Manitoba 

. 

8,  Alberta  7,  New  Brunswiok  5,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  3# 

This  Bulletin  does  not  give  any  figures  for  Quebec,  but  the 
Quebec  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  1935-6  lists  48  independent 

' 

schools  with  special  courses,  many  of  which  are  commercial# 

In  these  schools  1628  students  took  full  time  commercial 
courses,  and  1590  tbtikP&rfc  time  commercial  courses.  For  the 
same  year  there  were  17,398  students  reported  in  private 
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business  colleges  In  the  other  eight  provinces,  thus  making 
a  grand  total  of  20,616  students#  As  noted  earlier,  the  number 
of  students  in  these  schools  has  declined  steadily  since  1921* 
It  is  not  likely  that  private  business  colleges  will 
disappear#  For  many  students  they  vdll  continue  to  be  the 
most  efficient  means  Of  securing  a  vocational  training  which 
will  improve  their  chances  of  securing  employment  or  securing 
better  positions#  However,  the  graduate  of  a  business  college 
who  lacks  the  general  education  he  would  secure  In  a  high 
school  or  vocational  school  commercial  course,  will  always  be 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  competing  for  positions  with 
students  who  have  this  good  general  education#  This  is  the 

main  factor  in  reducing  attendance  at  business  colleges* 

> 
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CHAPTER  X 


*  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

University  degrees  In  Comnoroe  are  a  comparatively 
modern  development  in  Canadian  universities*  Since  they  have 
been  instituted^  they  have  inoreased  in  number  more  rapidly 
than  have  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees* 

The  first  record  of  commercial  education  at  the 
university  level  is  the  report  of  a  Diploma  in  Commerce 
established  at  the  university  of  Toronto  In  1901*  This  course 
did  not  lead  to  a  degree,  and  was  therefore  neither  effective 
nor  popular#  In  1909  a  new  course  was  organized  as  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  was  called  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Finance*  The  course  as  then  organized  led 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts#  Students  spent  two  years 
in  study  at  the  University,  followed  by  two  years  of  work  In 
an  office  while  continuing  study  of  special  subjects  at  the 
University# 

The  modern  type  of  commercial  course,  as  given  in 
Canadian  Universities,  was  a  development  of  the  years 
between  1920  and  1930#  m  1920  only  eight  persons  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  or  a  similar  degree,  all 
in  Quebec#  The  first  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degrees  at  the 

-''I 

University  of  Toronto  were  granted  in  1921*  The  Commerce 
Course  at  Queen* s  university  was  established  as  a  Department 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  1919#  About  the  same  time  similar 
courses  were  being  established  in  the  universities  of  the 

4  f 
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western  provinces  and  in  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax. 

At  the  present  time,  courses  in  commerce  may  be 
taken  at  Dalhousie,  Laval,  McGill,  university  of  Toronto, 
Queen’s,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  University  of  Alberta,  and  university  of 
British  Columbia.  At  McGill  and  Queen’s  there  are  schools 
of  Commerce,  and  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  has  a 
School  of  Accounting.  The  University  of  Western  Ontario  has 
a  Department  of  Business  Administration.  In  the  other 
universities  the  degree  in  Commerce  is  granted  under  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  At  Laval  the  main  Commercial  course  is 
given  in  L'Ecole  Superieur  De  Commerce  De  Quebec,  which  is 
affiliated  with  Laval  University.  Commerce  has  not  yet 
risen  to  the  status  of  a  faculty  in  any  Canadian  University. 
In  addition  to  the  universities  mentioned  above,  commercial 
education  at  university  level  is  given  at  the  school  of 
Higher  Commercial  studies  in  Montreal,  which  has  already 
been  described.  (1), 

In  most  of  the  provinces  there  is  little  integration 
between  the  high  sohool  commercial  courses  and  the  commerce 
courses  offered  by  the  universities.  Students  who  wish  to 
enter  the  commerce  courses  of  Canadian  universities  do  not 
require  diplomas  from  commercial  high  schools.  McGill 

I 

University  admits  students  to  the  First  Year  of  Commerce  If 
they  have  passed  the  junior  Matriculation  to  Arts  or  science. 
Students  who  have  passed  the  Junior  Matriculation  and  also 


T.  Chapter  III,  p. 
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the  Commerce  Division  of  the  Senior  Matrioultion  Examination 
may  enter  the  Second  Year  of  Commerce*  This  examination 
includes  Accountancy,  and  one  ofj  French,  German,  or  Spanish. (1) 
Toronto  university  admits  students  to  Commerce  with  pass 
Matrioulation  or  Honour  Matriculation  to  Arts.  As  well, 
there  is  a  Pass  Matriculation  and  an  Honour  Matriculation 
from  Commercial  High  schools  and  Departments.  The  required 
subjects  for  Pass  Matriculation  are*  English,  Canadian 
History  and  Geography,  Mathematics,  French,  Science,  and 
Business  Arithmetic.  For  Honour  Matriculation!  English, 
Mathematics,  French,  and  History  of  Commerce  are  required. (2) 

In  the  western  provinces  and  at  Dalhousie  the  ordinary  require¬ 
ments  for  matriculation  to  Arts  are  also  the  requirements  for 
Commerce.  In  some  oases  in  the  past  students  who  had  completed 
commercial  courses  in  high  schools  would  not  have  matriculation 
to  commerce  courses  in  the  universities.  Toronto  University 
alone  has  definite  provision  for  the  entrance  of  students 
who  have  completed  commercial  courses  in  high  schools* 

The  course  given  in  Commerce  Is  much  the  same  in  all 
the  Canadian  Universities.  It  Is  intended  to  give  the 
prospective  business  man  or  executive  a  sound  general  education 
as  well  as  a  broad  professional  background  which  will  prepare 
him  for  business  administration  or  teaching  of  commercial 

subjects,  rather  than  for  clerical  or  secretarial  positions. 

. 

The  first  year  is  either  Identical  to,  or  much  like  the  first 
year  of  the  Arts  course.  The  second  year  may  introduce 

1.  Calendar  oiJ  McGill  tJhlverslty  ly^y-40,  p.  lob 

Z  Calendar  of  Toronto  university  1939-40,  p.  115 


Accountancy,  but  the  majority  of  the  ooursea  are  still 
general  in  nature*  One  modem  language  is  usually  required 
through  the  first  three  years*  French,  German,  or  Spanish 
may  be  chosen,  and  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Italian 
may  be  taken  as  the  required  language  instead  of  one  of 
the  others  mentioned*  With  the  exception  of  Laval  and 
Saskatchewan,  the  course  is  one  of  four  years  in  all  the 
universities* 

The  course  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  McGill 

University  is  representative  of  the  others  and  may  be  taken 

as  a  typical  university  course  in  commerce* 

First  year 
English  1  and  2 
Mathematics  1 

French,  or  3panish,  or  German 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Accounts 

Optional  (two  to  be  chosen) 

Latin,  or  Gree  k, 

German,  or  Spanish,  or  French, 

Physics  1  or  IB,  or  Botany  or  Zoology,  or  Chemistry  1A 

,  or  IB*  or  Chemistry  16 
History  1A 

Second  Year 

French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  N 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Accounts 

Optional  (Three  to  be  chosen) 

"Economics  21  ...  r  ; 

English 

Mathematics  15 
Mathematics  2  or  4 
Psychology  1 

German,  or  Spanish,  or  French 

Chemistry 

Physics  1  or  IB 


Third  Year 

French,  or  Spanish,  or  German, 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Accounts 

Business  Organisation  and  scientific  Management 
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Optional  (Four  3-hour  courses  or  their  equivalent  to 
be  chosen) 

Industrial  Psychology  11  (half  course) 

Psychology  of  Aptitudes  10  (half  course) 

Cominer cial  Law 
Economics  22 
Economics  23  and  24 
English 
Mathematics  16 

Spanish,  or  French,  or  German 

•  «  ,  j,  ■  .  i 

fourth  Year  (Five  3-hour  courses,  or  their  equivalent  to 
^  '  ,  1  be  taken) 

French 
Spanish 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Accounts 
Business  Organization  and  Scientific  Management 
Industrial  Psychology  11  (half  course) 
psychology  of  Aptitudes  10  (  half  course) 

Mathematics  8 

Mathematics  3  .  •  -  t 

Mathematics  16 
Commercial  Law 

Marine  Insurance  and  Transportation  (half  course) 

Economics  25  and  26 
English 

(Third  Year  Accountancy  and  Third  Year  Commercial  Law 
are  prerequisites  to  Fourth  Year  Accountancy) (1) 

■  ■  ,i:  'P  '  ■  ••  V 

This  course  has  a  limited  number  of  required  subjects 
and  a  wide  range  of  options  in  each  year.  The  courses  at 
other  universities  do  not  offer  such  a  variety  of  options, 
and  most  of  them  do  not  introduce  Accounting  until  the  Second 
Year,  but  in  other  respects  their  courses  are  very  similar  to 
the  one  at  McGill.  The  only  subjects  which  might  be  considered 

‘if  !  1  /  ^  . 

professional  in  nature  are  concentrated  in  the  final  two  years 
of  the  course * 

McGill  offers  also  a  Mas ter* s  Degree  In  Commerce,  and 
a  similar  degree  was  formerly  offered  in  Queen* s,  but  Is  not 
listed  in  the  most  recent  calendar.  At  McGill,  students  who 


1.  Calendar  of  McGill  university,  1939-40,  pp.  245-270 
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have  taken  all  the  courses  In  Economics  in  the  undergraduate 
years  of  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  oourse  and  have  obtained  at 
least  second  class  standing,  may  take  a  oourso  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  Bachelor  of  commerce  degree  course. 
Queen* s  university  gives  the  only  authorized  course  for 
articled  students  preparing  for  the  Primary,  intermediate, 
and  Final  Examinations  for  the  degree  of  Chartered  Accountant*. 
In  the  province  of  British  Columbia  this  course  Is  givon  under 
the  direct  administration  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  British  Columbia*  The  Queen* a  .course,  which 
Is  given  entirely  by  correspondence,  is  official  for  Alberta* 

j  * 

Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick*  This  course  Is  taken 
by  students  who  are  articled  to  Chartered  Accountants,  usually 
for  a  period  of  five  years* 

Holders  of  the  degree  vt  Bachelor  of  Commerce  are 
granted  certain  exemptions  from  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  the  Institutes  of  Chartered  Accountants,  In  Ontario,  for 
example,  they  have  the  following  privileges: 

1*  Exemption  from  the  primary  Deamination  (the  first  of 
the  three  required) 

2m  Exemption  from  the  Plrst  and  Second  Year  Course  of 
instruction  as  given  by  Queen* s  University* 

3*  Deduction  of  two  years  from  the  five  years  of 
practical  experience  in  a  Chartered  Accountant’s 
office  which  Is  required  of  students  who  take  the 
entire  course  under  articles* 

Exemptions  in  the  other  provinces  are  similar*  In 
Alberta,  as  another  example,  holders  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commerce  are  allowed  tw§  years  reduction  in  the  required 
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five  years  practical  experience,  exemption  from  all  Queen* a 
courses,  and  exemption  from  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 


Examinations*. 

At  the  University  of  western  Ontario  there  are  three 
courses  given*  There  is  a  four-year  course  called  the 
Secretarial  Science  Course,  an  Honour  Course  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Administration,  and  a  course  which  is  a  combination 
of  the  other  two  as  an  Honour  Course  in  the  Department  of 
Business  Administration  and  Secretarial  Science*  The 
Secretarial  Science  Course  is  given  under  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  The  Honour  Course  in  the  Department  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  is  recognized  by  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Account¬ 
ants  and  is  open  to  men  only*  A  Diploma  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  given  rather  than  a  degree  in  commerce*  The  number 
taking  this  course  Is  rather  small,  the  number  of  graduates 
being  two  or  three  per  year*  The  course  given  is  very  similar 
to  the  commerce  course  in  the  other  universities* 


At  Laval  there  are  two  courses  given  in  commerce.  The 


minor  one  is  given  in  two  affiliated  colleges  which  are  apparently 
of  junior  status.  The  main  course  Is  given  In  L*Ecole 
Superieure  De  Commerce  De  Quebec,  which  was  affiliated  with 
Laval  in  1931*  The  course  is  a  three-year  course  and  is  much- 
like  the  commercial  courses  in  the  other  universities;  courses 
in  languages,  Business  Administration,  Statistics,  etc* 

■  ■  i 

predominating.  Since  1936  students  who  complete  this  course 
have  been  given  the  degree  of  Bacculaureat  en  Sciences 
Commeroiales* 
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Commercial  couraea  are  given  at  all  the  western 

t 

universities*  in  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  four-year 
courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commerce#  Each  province  offers  also  an  Honours  Course#  In 
Manitoba  this  requires  an  extra  year,  but  in  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  it  does  not*  At  -the  University  of 
Alberta  there  is  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Commerce*  The  course  Is  very  similar  to 
that  of  McGill* 

The  University  of  Saskatchewan  confers  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Accountancy*  Two  courses  lead  to  this  degree, 
one  intended  for  prospective  commercial  teachers  and  the 
other  for  those  intending  to  become  professional  accountants*. 
Each  course  requires  thre-e  years  from  matriculation*  Th© 
courses  have  the  first  two  years  in  common# 

First  Year 

Elconomics  1 
Mathematics  2 
Accounting  11 
A*c  counting  16 
Accounting  21 

Commercial  and  Statute  Law, 

Physical  Training 

* 

v  Socond  Year 

Two  of  Economics  11,  16,  and  51 
Accounting  12 

i  Accounting  17  / 

l  Accounting  22 

Accounting  23 
Statute  and  Company  Law 

Third  Year  (For  those  preparing  to  teach  commercial  work) 

~  TSn&TaElT 

French  2  or  German  3 
Three  electives  (1) 


1*  Calendar  of  university  of  Saskatchewan  1939-40 
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The  Third  Year  for  students  preparing  for  professional 
work  as  Chartered  Accountants  is  spent  in  the  office  of  a 
Chartered  Accountant.  The  course  outlined  above  is  an  inten¬ 
sive  professional  course*  Seven  courses  in  Accountancy  are 
required  as  compared  to  a  maximum  of  three  In  Alberta  and  four 
in  McOill.  On  receiving  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Accountancy 
a  student  is  admitted  to  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants 
of  Saskatchewan.  In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  C.A.  he 
then  (a)  serves  three  years*  apprenticeship  (including  the  one 
year  served  as  an  undergraduate) ,  and  (b)  passes  Part  H  of  the 

k  .  .  ...  -  -  | 

Pinal  Examination  conducted  by  the  University  Board  of  Examiners 

in  Accountancy.  In  1936  12  men  and  5  women  received  the  degree 

\ 

of  Bachelor  of  Accountancy. 

r 

prom  this  rapid  survey  a  few  important  points  emerge# 
First,  since  1920  there  has  been  a  rapid  development  of 
commercial  work  in  Canadian  universities,  prom  8  men  who 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  in  1920  the  number 
has  risen  to  177  men  and  26  women,  or  a  total  of  202  in  1936. 
Secondly,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  the  course  in  commerce  is  not  professional  in 
nature,  the  purpose  being  to  give  the  student  a  good  education 

• :  7  ■  ■  V**  ;  *  i  ..  ■ 

and  a  professional  background  suitable  for  administrators  and 
business  executives*  A  third  observation  Is  that  in  all  the 
provinces  graduates  with  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  are 
allowed  substantial  exemptions  in  the  professional  work  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Chartered  Accountant. 
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TABLE  VI 

k 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  COMMERCE  BY  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES  OF  CANADA,  1920-1936 


Year 

1936 

1934 

1932 

1930 

1928 

1926 

1924 

1922 

1920 

Canada 

202 

241 

199 

134 

109 

73 

75 

46 

8 

Men 

177 

208 

184 

117 

101 

59 

67 

44 

8 

Women 

Maritime 

25 

33 

15 

17 

8 

14 

8 

2 

Provinces 

19 

26 

16 

12 

13 

5 

2 

mm 

•  mm 

Men 

19 

20 

13 

6 

13 

3 

1 

- 

- 

Women 

•» 

6 

3 

6 

** 

2 

1 

m 

— 

Quebec 

50 

58 

68 

35 

34 

8 

40 

39 

8 

Men 

46 

54 

65 

34 

33 

7 

37 

38 

8 

Women 

4 

-'>•»;  •  • 

4 

•  -t  ,i 

3 

1, 

1 

1 

3 

1 

m 

Ontario 

77 

88 

85 

59 

54 

43 

24 

7 

%  Men 

75 

77 

81 

53 

48 

38 

22 

6 

mm 

Women 

2 

11 

4 

6 

6 

5 

2 

1 

— 

Western  - 

Provinces 

56 

69 

30 

28 

8 

17 

9 

mm 

-  Men 

37 

57 

25 

24 

7 

11 

7 

mm 

- 

Women 

^  •  '* 

19 

12 

5 

4 

1 

V 

6 

2 

V.  •  1  ‘ 

•  >; ! 

From  Education  Bulletin  No. 2,  "Supply  and  Demand  In  The 
Professions  In  Canada";  Dominion  Bureau  of  StatiStiaf  ^ 
Education  Statistics  Branch,  Ottawa. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

TRENDS  IN  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 


Commercial  education  in  the  public  school  systems  of 
Canada  Is  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  dating  from  Ontario* s 
first  oourse*  In  this  comparatively  short  time  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished*  Although  eaoh  province  was  given 
authority  by  the  British  North  America  4.jt  to  work  out  its 
own  educational  destiny*  education  has  followed  the  same 
pattern  of  development  in  each  province*  The  eastern  provinces 
particularly  Ontario,  were  the  models  for  the  western  provinces 
in  establishing  school  systems*  In  recent  years,  however, 
soma  of  the  more  important  developments  in  education,  such  as 
the  larger  administrative  unit,  the  6*3*3  plan  of  school 
organization,  exploratory  courses  in  the  junior  high  schools, 
and  one  unified  high  school  course  have  been  pioneered  in 
the  west,  particularly  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia* 

The  preceding  chapters,  which  chronicle  the  development 
of  commercial  education  in  each  province,  indicate  that  there 
has  been  a  general  similarity  in  trends  across  Canada.  In 
the  last  century  Bookkeeping  was  considered  to  be  a  general 
subject  which  should  be  taken  by  all  students  as  part  of  a 
general  education*  In  all  the  provinces  it  was  required  of 
praotically  every  student  until  the  early  years  of  this 

century*  By  1920  it  had  disappeared  from  the  regular  courses 

-  - 

of  most  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools*  New  Brunswick 
was  the  last  provinoe  to  drop  it.  Bookkeeping  being  required 
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in  Grades  IX  and  X  until  1928*  The  time  devoted  to  Bookkeeping 

in  the  early  elementary  high  schools  was  usually  short,  and 

the  aim  was  not  considered  to  be  directly  vocational. 

When  commercial  education  for  vocational  pur pcs  es  was 

finally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  function  of  the  publio 

schools,  the  oomraon  procedure  seems  to  have  been  to  establish 

a  commercial  course  by  substituting  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping, 

and  Typewriting  for  some  of  the  English,  History,  or  other 

subjects  of  the  aoademio  course.  From  this  survey  it  appears 

that  the  early  commercial  courses  were  usually  two-year  courses 

to  which  students  were  admitted  upon  completing  publfc  school. 

These  courses  were  obviously  of  inferior  quality.  The 

graduates  were  lacking  in  general  education  and  often  not  well 

trained  vocationally.  These  early  courses  tended  to  attract 

poorer  students  who  disliked  or  had  difficulty  with  the 

regular  high  school  course. 

From  1916  to  1925  Ontario  and  other  provinces  with 

commercial'  courses  increased  the  length  of  the  courses.  The 

1 

commercial  course  authorized  for  Ontario  in  1915  was  a  three- 
year  course  which  retained  the  chief  elements  of  a  general 
education.  Educators  were  pointing  out  the  need  of  commercial 
i  graduates  having  a  sound  general  education.  It  Is  significant 

that  the  business  men  referred  to  in  the  investigation  oarrled 

2 

on  by  Mr.  Sorsoliel  in  1922  were  agreed  that  students  looking 
forward  to  a  commercial  career  should  have  very  thorough  train- 

1.  Page  24  .  "  ~ 

2.  Page  32 
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ing  in  English,  Penmanship,  and  Mathematics,  although  they 
were  not  agreed  O  n  what  commercial  subjects  were  desirable. 

By  1923  most  of  the  provinces  had  increased  their  commercial 
courses  to  three  years* 

The  years  from  1920  to  1930  were  the  great  years  of 
development  for  all  types  of  vocational  education.  General 
prosperity,  ease  of  securing  funds,  grants  from  the  Dominion 
Government  under  the  Technical  Education  Aot  of  1919,  gener- 
our  provincial  grants,  and  a  wide-spread  demand  for  vocational 

education  combined  to  make  these  years  of  spectacular  progress. 

:  : !  ,  / 

For  commercial  education  the  most  important  general  effect  of 
this  development,  in  addition  to  the  great  inorease  in  the 
number  of  commercial  schools  and  departments,  was  a  marked 
tendency  to  a  high  degree  of  specialization.  Commercial 
education  tended  to  be  separated  quite  distinctly  from  academic 

education  and  to  be  taught  in  special  schools  oalled  Commercial 

’  ■  1  ! 

High  Schools,  or  In  Vocational  or  Technical  schools.  In 
Ontario,  where  special  acts  and  regulations  were  set  up  to 
control  vocational  education,  commercial  courses  were  gradually 
transferred  from  high  schools  to  vocational  schools.  In  Alberta, 

v  ■  -  *  . 

Manitoba,  and  British  Coluuibia,  large  commercial  high  schools 

/  were  built  up.  In  Saskatchewan  commercial  departments  were 

I 

established  in  the  technical  schools  of  the  three  chief  cities. 

This  general  trend  towards  specialization  of  sohools 
had  wide  significance.  Special  courses  were  provided  which 
set  the  commercial  sohools  apart  from  other  schools.  In 
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Alberta,  for  example,  there  were  subjects  In  the  oommeroial 
oourae  called  Business  English,  Comma roial  Frenoh,  and 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  Even  English  and  Blench  were  given 
a  vocational  bias.  Special  oommeroial  examinations  and 
diplomas  were  provided.  The  oommeroial  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  period  centering  on  1930  were  distinctly 
vocational  and  specialized  in  character. 

Since  1930  there  have  been  two  general  and  important 
developments  in  education  in  Canada,  Commercial  education 
has  been  affected  by  both.  The  first  of  these  developments 
was  the  wide  adoption  of  the  Junior  high  school  plan.  Earlier 
chapters  indicate  that  many  of  the  provinces  have  adopted  or 
are  adopting  a  system  of  organization  which  provides  for  six 
years  of  elementary  school,  three  years  of  intermediate  or 
Junior  high  school,  and  three  years  of  high  school,  British 
Columbia  was  the  first  province  to  definitely  organize  the 
Junior  high  schools,  Alberta  adopted  the  system  in  1936, 

New  Brunswick  is  reorganizing  its  schools  on  a  6-3-3  basis, 
and  Saskatchewan  is  considering  the  change  at  the  present 
time.  The  city  of  Winnipeg  and  the  cities  o t  Nova  Scotia 
have  a  similar  organization.  Ontario  has  a  general  Grade  I  X 
after  which  students  may  choose  the  type  of  school  which  they 
wish  to  attend.  An  important  general  characteristic  of  the 
intermedia  te  school  or  Junior  high  school  is  the  provision  of 
a  wide  variety  of  elective  subjects.  Many  of  these  are  intended 
to  be  exploratory  in  nature  in  order  to  test  the  aptitudes  and 
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Inclinations  of  the  pupils.  As  the  preceding  ohapters  have 
noted,  commercial  subjects  are  prominent  among  exploratory 
courses. 

The  other  recent  development  is  a  pronounoed  reaction 
to  the  specialization  of  schools.  Specialized  schools  and 
courses  are  now  giving  place  to  a  single  course  and  a  common 
certificate  for  all  graduates.  In  the  secondary  schools  of 
Alberta,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia,  there  is  now  one 
course  taken  by  all  students  and  one  diploma  or  certificate. 
Courses  formerly  designated  as  J Academic,  General,  Commercial, 
and  Technical  have  disappeared.  In  Ontario  and  other  pro¬ 
vinces  where  the  commercial  course  is  taught  in  vocational 
schools,  there  is  still  a  special  commercial  course,  but  the 
same  tendencies  in  the  ourrioulum  may  be  noted  as  in  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia*  In  these  provinces  there  is  a  "core” 
of  English,  Social  Studies,  and  Physioal  Education  taken  by 
all  students  in  all  years.  This  is  considered  to  guarantee 
a  sound  general  education.  A  great  number  of  electives  is 
then  provided,  among  which  are  the  commercial  options. 

Upon  the  completion  of  a  required  number  of  oourses  or  hours 
all  students  reoeive  the  same  graduation  diploma.  The  curri¬ 
culum  is  thus  arranged  to  fit  the  needs  of  a  great  variety 

I  ■  •  »  -  .  ' 

of  students.  Of  course,  a  great  many  schools  are  not  able 
to  offer  all  the  oourses,  but  the  modern  tendency  in 
Canadian  education  is  definitely  toward  a  composite  high 
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school  whloh  offers  the  essential  common  subjects,  the 
general  options,  the  commercial  options,  and  the  technical 
options  in  one  school* 

Another  tendency  in  modern  education,  and  one  which 
is  destined  to  become  more  important,  is  the  emphasis  now 
being  placed  upon  the  cultural  values  of  vocational  subjeots. 

At  one  time  oertain  subjeots  were  considered  as  "cultural  ", 
while  others  were  said  to  be  "practical"  or  "skill"  subjects* 
Psychologists  are  now  coming  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  no 
subjeots  which  are  predominantly  cultural,  nor  are  there  any! 
which  should  be  described  as  definitely  non-cultural*  The 
student  who  is  taught  to  see  how  the  particular  skill  he  is 
learning  is  related  to  the  general  pattern  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs,  may  acquire  as  much  culture  from  a 
typewriter  or  a  lathe  as  he  can  from  Latin  or  English*  Teach¬ 
ing  a  student  to  do  a  Job  Is  much  different  from  teaching  him 
to  think  about  his  job*  Progressive  commercial  teacters  are 
now  beginning  to  give  attention  to  the  cultural  values  of 

•  V  .  .  •  .  '  '  ' 

commercial  subjeots* 

The  difficulty  of  seourihg  adequate  statis  tics  of 
commercial  students  of  the  province  of  Quebeo  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
students  taking  commercial  courses  in  Canadian  schools*  The 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  1937  listed  116  sohools  which 

4 

were  either  oommeroial  secondary  sohools  or  secondary  schools 
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with  commercial  departments*  An  estimate  based  upon  the 
statistics  given  separately  for  each  province  in  earlier 
ohapters  would  indicate  that  approximately  30,000  students 
were  enrolled  in  secondary  commercial  courses  in  1937  in  the 
eight  provinces  exclusive  of  Quebec*  About  19,500  of  the 
students  and  more  than  50  of  the  schools  were  in  Ontario. 

Many  thousands  take  individual  oommeroial  subjects  as  options 
in  general  high  school  courses*  Evening  commercial  classes 
in  about  40  cities  attract  many  more.  Ontario  alone  has 
about  5000  students  in  evening  commercial  classes.  Each  year 
12,000  or  more  students  select  commercial  options  in  the 
intermediate  schools  and  junior  high  schools.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  private  business  colleges  in  1937  had  an 
attendance  of  17,556  students.  Each  year  the  universities 
have  2000  or  more  students  in  commerce.  Nova  Qootia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  are  the  only  provinces  without  a 
regular  system  of  oommeroial  courses  in  day  schools  at  the 
secondary  level.  In  several  of  the  provinces  special  courses 
are  provided  for  the  training  of  oommeroial  teachers  and 
lead  to  special , certificates. 

Commercial  education  in  Canada  will  continue  to 
develop.  Commercial  schools  and  departments  have  been  filled 


to  capacity  in  recent  years.  The  demand  for  graduates 


continue  to  grow  with  Canada1 s  increasing  importance  as  an 
industrial  and  trading  nation*  There  is  not  likely  to  be  an 
undue  surplus  of  trained  oommeroial  workers*  When  other 
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types  of  vocational  education  are  as>  widely  established  as 
is  oommeroial  education,  many  students  mpy  be  diverted  into 
other  branches «  Our  best  sohools  are  now  able  to  give  pupils 
a  sound  general  education  and  a  thorough  vocational  training, 
thus  relating  the  school  to  life  occupations*  The  schools 
are  now  beginning  to  adequately  prepare  the  ordinary  people 
for  life* 

The  qiodern  tendency  is  for  more  and  more  vocational 
education.  The  existence  of  our  Dominion-Provincial  Youth 
Training  Program  indicates  the  need  for  more  vocational 
education  in  our  sohools. 

The  average  child  attended  school  for  6.58  years  in 
1911,  for  7.58  years  in  1931.  Clearly,  the  two  years 
of  added  dependence  shown  by  the  record  of  earnings 
were  spent  in  two  years  of  extra  schooling.  By  analys¬ 
ing  the  change  on  a  basis  of  sex,  it  is  found  that  the 
extension  of  the  age  of  dependence  has  been  entirely 
among  boys  and  young  men.  Girls  have  actually  increased 
their  earning  power  in  the  period,  although  the  position 
of  boys  can  only  be  partially  attributed  to  replacement 
by  girls  and  young  women  in  gainful  occupations. 

Had ‘lengthened  school  attendance  involved  some  form  of 
vocational  training  to  fit  students  for  employment  when 
oppfirtunity  came  their  way  it  might  have  been  of  value. 
Unfortunately,  this  was  not  so  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
In  the  fall  of  1936  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  some  100 
'  representative  secondary  schools  throughout  the  Dominion 
to  ascertain  what  had  happened  to  the  students  who  had 
left  during  the  past  3  years  either  by  graduation  or 
/  other  wise,  i.e,  how  many  went  to  other  schools,  how  many 
!  were  employed  or  unemployed.  About  60  schools  replied 
and  it  is  significant  that  some  16,000  pupils  had  left 
by  graduation  and  over  32,000  before  graduation;  25  p.c. 
of  the  graduates  were  employed,  12  p.c.  were  unemployed, 
35  p.c.  unknown,  and  28  p.c.  in  other  schools,  whereas 
of  the  non-graduates,  19  p.c.  were  employed,  13  p.c. 
unemployed*  54  p*o.  unknown  and  14  p.c.  in  other  schools. 
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Of  these  60  schools,  only  22  had  vocational  officers 
who  gave  any  time  at  nil  to  placement,  only  40  had 
any  oontaot  at  all  with  employers,  and  only  14  with 
the  Government  Employment  Service* (1) 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  our  modern  educational 
system  is  for  vocational  guidance*  If  vocational  training 
is  to  begin  early  in  school  life,  vocational  guidance 
experts  should  be  employed  to  help  students  seleot  the  kind 
of  training  most  suitable  to  their  aptitudes  and  inclinations* 
Exploratory  courses  are  now  provided,  but  the  results  they 
reveal  are  not  being  used  to  any  great  extent  in  guiding 
pupils  in  further  education#  Every  composite  or  vocational 
sohool  should  have  a  well-trained  guidance  officer  or  counsel¬ 
lor  whose  function  is  to  give  pupils  expert  advice  in  choosing 
vocations  and  preparing  for  them# 

Vocational  education  may  expect  further  assistance  from 
the  Dominion  Government  similar  to  that  provided  by  the 
Technical  Education  Act  of  1919#  The  parliament  has  voted 
nearly  three  million  dollars  for  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth- 
Training  Program  in  the  last  two  years#  In  each  province 
approved  projeots  varying  from  training  in  mining,  forestry, 
and  agriculture  to  domestic  science  and  commercial  training 
are  in  progress#  In  normal  times  with  adequate  vocational 
training  in  the  schools  there  should  not  be  any  need  for  such 

I 

a  program.  The  money  now  voted  for  it  should  be  available 
for  equipping  and  operating  vocational  schools# 

1#  Canada  1939,  p#  xvi 
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Educators  in  every  province  are  awake  to  the  demands 
for  vocational  education*  Witlr  general  public  support, 
adequate  financial  assistance,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  thorough  system  of  vocational  guidance,  vocational  education 
will  beoome  a  more  and  more  important  factor  in  our  national 
life*  In  this  future  expansion  commercial  education  will 
oontinue  to  retain  a  prominent  place* 

•  •  ■  •-  'V'  :  .  '  !■■■;.  / 
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